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DETECTIVE is merely a 

man who discerns the true 

and the relevant from a mass 

of false and unimportant evi- 
dence. That is all. 


And I always do it. My confidence 


1s founded on never-failing experience 
in the past, and no fear of failure in 


the future. It has always been so. As 
a child, picture puzzles flew together 
under my fingers, and little, fiddly steel- 
ring puzzles fell apart in my hands. 
Charades, riddles, abstruse mathemati- 
cal problems, or tricky fallacies pre- 
sented to me no difficulties of solution, 

My name is Owen Prall, and though 
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that doesn’t sound like a detective’s 
name at first, it does, the more you 
come to think of it. My personal ap- 
pearance is a little better than the aver- 
age, and though I am not handsome, I 
like to think I have an air of distin- 
guishment; but this varies, after a 
chameleonic fashion, with my surround- 
ings. I have a thick mane of hair about 
the color of apple sauce. This proves 
the theory, a true one, that abundance 
of hair denotes unusual intuitive 
powers. 

Well, so far, so good. 

Now, as every man has his own pet 
unfulfilled desire, as some dream of 
perpetual motion, and others of a way 
to make an omelette without breaking 
eggs, so I have always longed with the 
keenest intensity for a certain kind of 
a case. 

To me, cases are cases. While my 
heart is shocked and sorrowed by a 
murder, my brain becomes at once 
awake with its loins girt and staff in 
hand ready for the trail that shall lead 
straight, or, at least surely, to the crim- 
inal. And be he never so clever, never 
so canny and forethoughtful, he can- 
not escape my clutch. 

Yes, though I have tracked criminals 
by all the hackneyed clews of bro 
cuff-links, initialed revolvers, 
prints, and finger prints, never, until the 
great Moss mystery, did I have the 
case I wanted, the conditions ] had 
longed for for years—namely, a mur- 
der committed in an absolutely 
cessible room. I have read stories 
based on this plot, but the solution hi 
always been so unsatisfactory—a secret 
panel or an implausible contrivance of 
some sort—that my clew-finding fingers 
fairly itched to tackle a problem like 
that in real life—and real death. 

You must remember, as I said, to 


ioot 


1nac 


as 


° 1 1 
a case is a case, not a human docuimet 
though the motive was human en 
Heaven knows, for the Moss murd 


year 


And the room was certainly inaccessible 
to a mortal human being. 

I went to Woodhurst on the invita- 
tion of its mistress, Marybelle Moss, a 
widow, whom I had known something 
less than a year. She was a cousin 
of I‘rank Wesley’s wife, and Frank was 
an old friend of mine; I liked his wife, 
and I more than liked the widowed 
Marybelle. 

No, you reader of the leaping mind, 
[ wasn’t a bit in love with her. On 
the contrary, I was not sure I liked 
her; but she fascinated me. Marybelle 
—and by the way, what a funny thing 
it is, the use of Christian names. Some 
people you always pick up by their pre- 
fix, and then some, though these are 
rare, you want to call by their first 
names the moment you meet them. 
Marybelle was this sort, and it may 
have been partly due to the pretty name 
combination. The two names were 
never spoken separately, and it made 
her like some sort of strange 
But wasn't specially 

a flower, unless an orchid; nor 
as she of a new or strange type. 
ather, the oldest type of all femininity, 

older even than Mother Eve, the Lilith 
type. 

She was—I may as well describe her 
here—a siren; almost, but not quite, a 
vampire, of exquisite manner, of des- 
perate charm, and of a luring, haunt- 
ing fascination that could only have 
been excelled in the temperament of 
the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Marybelle possessed a ‘very white 
face, quantities of very auburn hair, 
gold-glinted—I think that’s the term I 
want—and eyes that are called by such 
meaningless names as beryl or hazel. 
Witch hazel would be better. And now 
you know all about Marybelle, except 
her wonderful hands; delicate, inviting 
hands they were, that seemed to beckon, 
even though they lay still. 

She had been a widow for about a 
and a half—long enough, as 


sound 


flower. she 











and the house party 


widows go now; 
for which I was bound, was, I sur- 
mised, of the nature of an announce- 


ment party. For Marybelle, so Wes- 
ley’s wife had told me, had wiled her 
way into the heart of no less a catch 
than a belted earl—I assume the belt 
—and it was rumored that a second 
marriage venture would make Mrs, 
Moss a countess. 

I had only met her in town, and this 
was iy first visit to her home at Bar- 
rowsville, a small village within easy 
motoring distance of New York. The 
place, I thought, rather ostenta- 
tiously titled Woodhurst, for it was 
merely a big frame house, of the archi- 
tecture of the early seventies, one of 
the worst periods America boasts. It 
was square, even cubic, with another 
smaller cube on top for a cupola. A 
large rear “extension,” and recently 
added porte-cochére and sun parlor, re- 
lieved the cubicity, but added to the 
ungracefulness. 

And yet, the charm of the hostess 
permeated the whole place, and I felt, 
the moment I entered the hall, the 
lure of Marybelle. The very blaze of 
the fires, the flicker of the candles, and 
the scent of the massed flowers, with 
here and there a burning pastille, all 
assailed my senses as with the wiles of 
an enchantress, quite obliterating any 
impressions that have been 
made by the blatant pomposity of the 
black walnut doors and heavy plaster 
cornices, 

Everything was more or less re- 
modeled. Hardwood floors replaced 
the pine boards, and electric fixtures 
had been attached to the great gas chan- 
deliers, so that the were as 
anomalous inside as out. 

But all was blended and _har- 
monized by the magic of the mistress, 
and I went to my room, on the third 
floor, conscious of a distinctly pleasant 
feeling of anticipation. 

I did not see Marybelle until the din- 


Vyas 


might 


effects 
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ner hour, and then—the sudden flash 
of welcome in her eyes, the greeting 
smile on her scarlet, sensitive lips, and 
the touch of her warm, vital hands 
thrilled me as no woman ever had 
before. 

No, I insist it as only interest and— 
well, curiosity. I wanted to study her, 
for I had never before met just such 
a woman. 

“Mr. Prall,’ she cried gayly, “how 
darling of you to come! I was so afraid 
you wouldn’t, and I simply had to have 
you. How do you want to be enter- 
tained? By a débutante’s chatter, or 
some man-talk? There’s a tiny bit of 
time before dinner—oh, here’s a man 


I want you to meet, Geoffrey. Earle 
Herringdean, Mr, Prall.” 
I liked his lordship at once. When 


an English nobleman is a good sort, 
he’s an awfully good sort, and Herring- 
dean was, it seemed to me. 

The débutante was Cissy Carreau, a 
very young and very Frenchy bit of 
slenderness, who sat next me at dinner. 
She proved to be little more than a 
giggling school girl, and I turned to the 
lady at my left. 

She was Miss Field, Marybelle’s com- 
panion, and she showed just the right 
combination of vivacity and repression 
that a companion ought to exhibit. Ap- 
parently she was used to it, for the rdle 
fitted her and required no effort. Mrs. 
Wesley and Marybelle were the only 
other women, and the men were Her- 
ringdean, Wesley, Bellamy, and myself. 

Rock Bellamy, I never knew whether 
his name was Rockwell or Rockingham 
or what, was the village cutup. I don’t 
suppose they called him that, but it 
tickets him sufficiently for the moment. 

The dinner hour was merry, really 
gay. As there were only eight of us 
the conversation general, and 
everybody did his best to entertain and 
be entertained. Both are exertions for 
me, as I like best to study people with- 
out bothering to talk or be talked to. 


was 
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And here was an interesting bunch to 
study. From Marybelle, always pre- 
dominant, down to little Cissy, piping 
out her absurd opinions, they were all 
worth while bits of human nature. 

The earl, though quite evidently un- 
accustomed to American vivacity, was 
adaptable, and in his big, good-humored 
way he appreciated the quick-fire, up- 
to-date repartee. 

And this was fortunate, for after the 
engagement was announced he was sub- 
jected to raillery and jocund toasts that 
were not always in accordance with his 
English point of view. But he laughed 
with the rest and responded easily and 
appropriately, if not in kind. 

After dinner there was bridge. Only 
four of us played, however, as the 
newly betrothed pair felt privileged to 
wander off by themselves, and Frank 
Wesley wanted to smoke. Miss Field 
effaced herself, so Cissy Carreau and I 
played against Edith Wesley and Bel- 
lamy. 

It seems Cissy Carreau was psychic. 
That means that somebody who wanted 
to hold her hand had told her she had 
a psychic hand, and that sort of 
twaddle. But she took it seriously, and 
had dipped into the matters of table- 
tipping and spirit-rapping more than I 
should have advised for any. eighteen- 
year-old girl, if I’d had any say in the 
subject. But Cissy’s people thought it 
cunning, and so she went to seances and 
such things at will. And lately—she 
told us about this while I was dealing, 
and I held a card motionless above my 
own pile till she finished—she had been 
studying up cn Poltergeist. 

“What’s that, for gracious 
asked Edith Wesley. 

“T know,” volunteered Rock. “The 
ghosts throw things around the room 
and drag you out of bed “f 

“Ves,” said Cissy, her eyes shining 
with a deep tensity, “and they stick pins 
in you—oh, hundreds of them!—and 
they roll up your clothes in bundles and 


sake?” 


set fire to them. It’s perfectly won- 
derful !” 

“You believe in these things, Miss 
Carreau?” said I, in a tone just suff- 
ciently skeptical to lead her on. 

“Oh, yes, 1 know all about them,” 
and she gave my ignorance a pitying 
smile. ‘Why, I’ve read of the world- 
renowned cases. Mary Jobson, you 
know, she heard raps and knocks all 
the time, and wonderful music, and 
things ; and the Amherst mystery, Ester 
Cox, she was marvelous! Why, the 
control—that’s what they call the polter 
ghost—used to throw lighted matches 
at her, and milk pitchers, and oh, it’s 
frightfully interesting! I’m wild over 
it! Think of sitting all alone in a 
room and have a milk pitcher fly at 
your head—oh!” 

The exclamation was caused by the 
fact that the little pile of cards I had 
dealt to Cissy just then flew up and hit 
her in the face. 

There was no apparent human 
agency in the matter; they rose in a 
heap, struck against her dainty little 
retroussé nose, and fell back to the 
table where they lay quiet. 

“Who did that?” cried Edith Wesley 
sharply, but no one replied, each look- 
ing a little foolishly at the cards. 

“It’s Poltergeist!” exclaimed Cissy, 
in an awe-struck but by no means 
frightened tone. ‘I wish they’d do it 
again.” 

And again the pile of cards flew up 
at her, but this time they mostly fell 
to the floor. 

“Have to have a new deal,” said 
Rock Bellamy, as several of the cards 
lay faced on the floor. 

“Oh,” cried Cissy, “how can you 
think of dealing when we may be on 
the verge of some marvelous revelation! 
I’m psychic, you know; perhaps we 
can get into communication with 
the J 


“Don’t,” whispered Edith Wesley. 














“f-] hate that sort of thing. I—I’m 
afraid 
“Nonsense,” broke in Bellamy, 


“there’s nothing to be afraid of, Mrs. 
Wesley, but there’s nothing in it, either. 
The draft must have done that——” 

‘Draft!’ I shouted. ‘Fling those 
cards about like that? Fiddlesticks!” 

But Rock gathered up the cards and 
gave them to me and I dealt over again. 
I had almost reached the jiast card, when 
again the pile in front of Cissy flew up 
and darted through the air, landing 
finally in far corners of the room. 

Mrs. Wesley gave a scream and ran 
out into the hall, seeking her husband. 
Cissy turned very white, but clenched 
her psychic hands, determined to go on 
with the performance. 

I saw through it, and though sorry to 
interfere with Kock’s fun, I turned back 
the bridge table-cover and exposed one 
of those little contrivances sold at 
“magic” stores, which consist of a bit 
of small rubber tubing with a bulb on 
either end. One bulb, a flat one, was 
under the table cover, directly in front 
of Cissy, and after the cards were 
placed, a squeeze by Rock, of the bulb 
in his waistcoat pocket, expanded the 
other bulb and sent the cards flying. 

Cissy was mad at first; then she 
became interested in the working of the 
toy, and declared it was more fun than 
real Poltergeist, for it was more trac- 
table and obedient. 

But the outcry brought all the others 
back to the room, and the talk turned 
to spiritual manifestations. Everybody 
had some experience to relate that was 
“positively true,” and everybody waited 
with impatient politeness for the cur- 
rent story to be finished, that he or she 
might begin a fresh one. 

I had a corker all ready, and from 
Lord Herringdean’s tense attitude and 
quivering throat muscles, I knew he, 
too, was waiting to spring into the first 
available pause, when, like a bugle call 
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of Taps, Marybelle’s clear, sweet voice 
brought an immediate and tense silence, 

“Now this really happened,” she said, 
and the corroborative gesture of her 
two hands, palms outturned, con- 
vinced the most skeptical of us that 
this indeed would be a true story. 

“It happened to my mother,” she 
went on, her hands fluttering like uncer- 
tain homing doves, and now and then 
nesting in her lap. 

Herringdean rose from where he was 
and went to sit beside her. I liked him 
for that. Good deal of a man, Her- 
ringdean. 

“Mother was in bed, but not asleep. 
It was midnight, and though there was 
no rainstorm, the wind blew fearfully— 
fearfully Marybelle’s voice lin- 
gered on the words as if loath to con- 
tinue. ‘‘And it was very dark, save 
when the moon came for a moment now 
and then from behind the wind clouds. 
And in one of those moments mother 
saw a hand”’—Marybelle held out one 
white, lovely hand—‘a long, strong, 
sinewy yellow hand”—before our eyes 
Marybelle’s hand lost its whiteness and 
looked, I thought, like the hand she told 
of—‘“and it seemed to be lying, inert, at 
the foot of the bed. And then the 
moonlight went out and it was dark. 
And mother felt, through the coverlets, 
the hand creeping, creeping along her 
side. Another drift of the moonlight 
showed her the hand, the yellow, strong 
hand, steaithily coming nearer and 
nearer to her throat.” 

Marybelle’s soft hand crept almost 
to her own lovely throat, and paused 
as she went on: “And then it was dark 
again, and mother felt the hand—felt 
the awful finger tips on her chest, on 
her throat—and felt the nails sink into 
her flesh. Then a voice whispered: 
‘Not yet—oh, not yet!’ and there was 
an awful moan, and the moan turned to 
a shriek and then to a fearsome wail, 
and the strong, yellow fingers reluc- 
tantly loosed their hold, and removed 
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themselves one by one—slowly—one by that would have turned the head of St, 
one, till there was left only the little Anthony, she went off with him to an- 
finger, and that fairly burned into her other room. 

flesh like a live coal. Then with a final “I know a story,” began Cissy, but 
shriek the little finger tore itself away, Janet Field, in Marybelle’s absence, 
and all was silence. When she could do took the helm. 

so, mother screamed, and we rushed in “No, Cissy,” she said lightly, glane- 
to find her almost crazed with fright. ing at Edith Wesley’s white face, 
There was a livid burn on her throat, “no more stories to-night. I for- 





and the scar of it always remained— bid it. Marybelle’s announcement party 
always remained.” mustn’t be turned into a_ spookfest, 
“Always remained,” echoed another And it’s time for supper, anyway.” 
voice, and I looked up to see Janet “Supper, hooray!” cried Bellamy, 
Field looking at Marybelle in a spell- “Nothing like foods to drive away 
bound way. So, also, Cissy was look- spooks. Mrs. Wesley, come along o’ 


ing at her, and Edith Wesley, and all me. A loaf of bread and a jug of wine 
the men. There was no other way to. will bring back the rose of youth to 
look at her. She had woven a spell, your pale cheeks.” 





her low murmuring voice, even more “Saucy boy! Just for that you must 
than her weird story, had well-nigh give me that bulb trick thing. I'll take 
hypnotized us. it home to little Frank; he’ll have lots 
She smiled now, a long, slow smile, of fun with it.” 
that went round the little circle and “Yes, and get kept in after school. 
seemed to pause at each face like a But you may have it. Let the kiddy 
questioning spirit. scare his nurse into fits, if he likes.” 
“You believe it, Cissy?’ she said Janet Field marshaled us out to the 
softly. dining room for supper, which was even 
“Indeed, yes, Marybelle. It was the merrier, for it was less formal, than 
materialized hand of a disembodied the dinner. No word was spoken of 
spirit. An evil spirit—Poltergeist——” ghosts or on any subject less gay than 
“Polter your grandmother!’ ex- love and marriage. The betrothed pair 
ploded Bellamy, who couldn’t stand arrived after a time, looking like can- 
everything. “Now, see here, Mary-  ary-fed cats. 
belle“—he had known her from child- They were so happy it seemed a 
hood—"my ghost was made of honest- shame to tease them, but we did, more 


to-goodness India rubber, but we don’t or less, for the pleasure of seeing Mary- 
y ghosts, made _ belle pout or storm or look reproachful, 





want these creepy-crawl 
of shivers and shrieks! Never again, each of which she did better than the 
5 


please.” other. 

“But I know another one-——” and About midnight we were all sent to 
Marybelle’s hands put their pink finger bed, for, our hostess said, there were 
tips together pleadingly. heaps of things planned for the next 

“My word!” exclaimed Herringdean. day, and there must be no sluggards. 
“Tf you do, don’t tell it! You froze me We scattered, the men going for a 
stiff with horror with that one. Come short time to the smoking room, and 


and see if you can thaw me out. Come, the women, with bedroom candles, 


my Marybelle.” He stood before her, pausing for a good night chat on the 
very handsome in his pleading. tair landing. 
“Any time, anywhere,” she mur if went up about one o’clock. 


mured, and with a smile into his eyes Spears, the butler and general major- 












lomo, showed me to my room on the 
third floor. It was a large, corner front 
room, well furnished in an old-fash- 
joned way, and exceedingly comfor- 
table. I went to bed, but not for a 
moment did I dream that the morrow 
was to bring te me the case I had 
longed for, the mystery I yearned to 
solve, 

And yet, even as I slept, the great 
Moss mystery transpired. 

I was awakened by a sound of knock- 
ing. It was not at my own door, so I 
lay still, lazily wondering who was be- 
ing so persistently summoned. The 
knocking continued at intervals, and I 
knew by the sound it was at a door 
on the floor below, but could not tell 
at what room. It seemed, though, to 
be directly beneath me. I had no idea 
who occupied the room below mine, but 
as the knocking was repeated and I 
heard several voices in confused mum- 
bling, I sat up in bed to listen. 

Then after a sudden tap at my own 
door, Frank Wesley burst into my 
room, exclaiming: “Get up, Prall; fling 
on some clothes and come down stairs. 
There’s something the matter.” 

He disappeared, and I made a record 
toilet. Not stopping to shave, but 
otherwise presentable, I hurried down- 
stairs, to find a group of people at the 
door of the bedroom just below the 
one I had slept in. 

“It’s Marybelle’s room,” said Wesley, 
in answer to my inquiring look, “and 
she won’t answer to knocking or calls. 
We're afraid she’s—she’s ill.” 

I looked at the anxious faces. Edith 
Wesley, in kimono and cap, huddled 
against the door of her own room, 
which was next back, and moaned in 
fright. 

“Keep still, Edith,” said her husband. 
“She's all right. Only  overslept. 


Maybe she took a sleeping powder or 
something, after the excitement of the 
evening, and its effects haven’t worked 
off.” 
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“She never takes those things, sir.” 
This from a trim maid, who, with a face 
as white as her apron, stood trembling 
by. 

“Lor’, no, sir,” and a stout woman in 
the background put her arm round the 
girl. “As Vida says, sir, Mis’ Moss, 
she ain’t never held to drugses. She 
allus wakes hersel’, long afore she’s 
called. I’m the cook, sir. Vida, she 
kem runnin’ to me, when she couldn’t 
make Mis’ Moss let her in. Oh, what 
is to pay?” 

“Tt’s a trick,” I said sapiently. “Mrs. 
Moss is doing this to make a sensation, 
and to fool us into thinking she’s asleep. 
All the time she is sitting on the edge 
of her bed, chuckling at our scare.” 

“Oh, do you think so?’ and Edith 
Wesley looked greatly relieved. ‘“‘Then 
beg her to stop fooling and open the 
door. Here comes Miss Field. You 
call Marybelle, won’t you, Janet?” 

“Why? What’s the matter?” the girl 





looked in amazement at the strange 
scene, 

“She won’t answer us,” went on 
Edith. “She’s joking, you know és 


“Joking!’ and Miss Field’s brow 
cleared. “That’s like her. But if she’s 
made up her mind not to speak she 
won’t answer me. You know Mary- 
belle’s stubbornness, if she makes up 
her mind.” 

“Yes, I do. But this is too bad. If 
she’s tricking us, all right. But she 
may be ill—or fainted. I don’t like 
2” 

Then Edith went close to the door, 
and whispered coaxingly, that we were 
distressed at her silence, and please 
wouldn’t she speak to us? 

But there was no response. 

Cissy Carreau and Lord Herring- 
dean had rooms on the second floor, 
and almost simultaneously they ap- 
peared from their doors. Cissy, hav- 
ing heard a commotion, but not know- 
ing the circumstances, was in fetching 
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negligee, but the earl was fully and 
conventionally attired. 

“What is it all about?” he asked po- 
litely. 

We told him, and his face went 
ashen gray. “Marybelle!” he ex- 
claimed. “She must be ill. She would 
never chaff us so heartlessly.” 

“Yes, she would,” cried Cissy. “I 
know her! The rogue! She wants us 
to break in the door, and then see her, 
sitting up in bed, in a chiffon negligee, 
and rose-buddy cap, with her pearl 
necklace on, laughing at us.” 

“Pearl necklace!’ exclaimed 
Field. ‘She hasn’t any.” 

“Oh, hasn’t she?” asked Cissy, laugh- 
ing. ‘You know better, don’t you, Lord 
Herringdean ?” 


Miss 


The earl smiled. ‘How should I 
know ?” he said. 

“How should you know!” mocked 
Cissy. “But I won’t tell the secret. 


tiello, Rock, come and make Marybelle 
let us in. She’s planning a surprise 
for us; she told me so, and this is the 
beginning of it. Come, help the good 
work along.” 

Rock Bellamy, drawn by the noise 
we made, came downstairs. He, too, 
had slept on the third floor, but back, 
and only waked as the commotion in- 
creased. 

“What’s the matter with you peo- 
ple?” he growled. “Can’t you let a fel- 
low sleep? What are you trying to do?” 

“Get into Marybelle’s an- 
swered Cissy. 

“A nice occupation, I must say. If 
she desired company in there she’d 
doubtless invite you.” 

“Say something funny, Rock. 
her laugh.” 

“Ves, do,” said Wesley. “I’m get- 
ting worried. She’s got us all here 
now. Tell her to spring her surprise, 
whatever it is.” 

Bellamy leaned down, his lips at the 
keyhole. 


” 
room, 


Make 





Quickly he stood upright. “I smelf 
gas,” he said, in a low, curt tone. 

The merriment faded from the faces, 
It had been forced, anyhow, and every 
one felt that tragedy, not comedy, im- 
pended. 

“Break down that door!” Rock ex. 
claimed. “Shall I do it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the earl, 
starting forward. “Isn’t that rather— 
er——” 

“No matter if it is rather—it must 
be done. What say, Frank?” 

Bellamy’s burly form was. already 
against the door, but he paused for 
Wesley’s word. 

“Why, yes, I suppose so. Can you do 
>) 


it?” 

“Not alone,” said Rock, after a tenta- 
tive push. “It’s bolted as well as 
locked. Does Mrs. Moss usually bolt 


her door, Vida?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the maid, stammer- 
ing. “That is, not always, but some- 
times, when she has valuables about. 
She always locks it, sir.” 

“Well, it’s bolted now, and I’m not 
going to take chances on this thing be- 
ing a joke. Smell the gas, Prall?” 

I leaned to the keyhole, which was 
covered by a brass guard. This I im- 
patiently pushed aside, and distinctly 
smelled gas. 

“There’s something wrong. 
means break down the door, 
some way, as quickly as possible. Is 
there any other entrance?” 

“No,” said Janet Field, coming 
nearer and leaning down to the keyhole. 


By all 
or get in 


“Oh, there is gas escaping! Get in 
somehow, do.” 
“Shall I call Elmer?’ said Mrs. 


Blum, the cook. ‘‘He’s a ter’ble strong 
man ss 
“Yes, yes, call Elmer, whoever he 
is,’ said I, “And call him quick.” 
Elmer, who was the chauffeur, came, 
and he and Bellamy together, somehow 
burst the door open. 
An overpowering 





volume of gas 























© belched forth, and the women screamed 
and ran from the doorway. 

As everybody fell back, by reason of 
the suffocating fumes, I held my hand- 
kerchief to my face and dashed into 
the room. I saw at once that the gas 
came from an open burner on the 
great cen'er chandelier. I turned it off 
instantly, noting that no other burner 
was open. 

“Keep out for a minute,” I called to 
those in the hall. Then I opened a win- 
dow. It was securely fastened, with 
a patent contraption which took me a 
few seconds to manipulate; but I] got 
it raised, and slowly the air began to 
purify. 

Unwillingly I looked at the bed. 
There lay Marybelle, beautiful, as a 
vision, one lovely arm flung above her 
head, and a soft smile on her face. Her 
eyes were closed, and I knew, in that 
first glance, that they would never open 
again in this world. 

I want to say, right here, for the 
sake of my own self-respect, that my 
only emotions at that moment were the 
deepest sorrow and grief for the young 
life so suddenly and sadly ended. 

But as people began to edge timidly 
over the threshold, I awoke to the exi- 
gencies of the situation. 

“Come in, Wesley,” 
“and Lord Herringdean. 
for a moment.” 

The two men entered, and saw, as I 
had seen, the awful truth. 

The earl went closer, and gently laid 
his hand on the laces of her night dress. 
Then he touched her cheek. 

“She is dead,” he said, and though 
he showed no emotion, [ knew that was 
his English way, and not because he 
felt none. 

“No!” cried Wesley, and he, too, 
reverently touched the pale face. “It 
may not be too late, Prall! Send for 
a doctor.” 

“Yes, send,” I said, and Wesley hur- 
ried away to telephone. 


I said quietly, 
Nobody else, 
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Miss Field entered softly, without 


waiting for permission. And, indeed, 
who was I, that I should give or with- 
hold it? 

“What does it mean?” she said, in 
an awestruck voice. 

“An accident,’ I returned. “An 
awful accident. The gas burner was 
turned on full, and the fumes asphyxi- 
ated her.” 

“Are you sure she is—she is 

“Yes, Miss Field, there is no hope. 
But we have sent for the doctor.” 

“But can’t we do something our- 
es? Artificial respiration o 
“Not a chance. The flesh is cold, 
even stiffened. I know something of 
these matters, and I should judge she 
has been dead an hour or more.” 

“This gas is terrible,” and Janet put 
her hand to her brow. “Can you not 
get it out?” 

“Tt will soon go now. 
open another window.” 

The room had four large windows, 
two north and two east. These were 
each securely fastened with the patent 
catches, until I opened them. I took 
most careful note of this, calling Miss 
Field’s attention to it for future cor- 
roboration. 

“Ts it not strange,” I said, “that Mrs. 
Moss should sleep with no ventilation ?” 

“She is subject to asthma,” returned 
the girl, “and on very cold nights she 
always closes all her room windows. 
She ventilates through the bathroom.” 

lor the first time I noticed a door 
leading to a bathroom. It was ajar, 
and I stepped through. The bathroom 
window—there was but one—was open 
for the space of about an inch, and 
fastened in that position by a side catch 
near the top of the sash. 

I could readily see that though this 
might be deemed sufficient by some peo- 
ple for ventilation, it was really a very 
small aperture, and, as it had proved, 
was utterly inadequate to allow the gas 
to escape. I went back to the bedroom, 


3? 








But I 


will 
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Bellamy and Cissy were standing to- 
gether, looking down at poor Marybelle. 

I made a gesture to Wesley, which he 
understood. 

“Prall,” he said, so that all could 
hear, “I wish you'd take command here. 
It’s a serious matter, and we must move 
carefully. I’ve called the doctor; he’ll 
be here shortly. Meantime, we will all 
do as you say.” 

“Very well,” I returned. “I’ve no 
real authority, but you, Wesley, are 
the nearest kin here, or rather, your 
wife is, so I'll do as you ask. And 
{ will request that the room be cleared, 
und no one comes in again until after 
the doctor’s arrival.” 

Lord Herringdean went away at 
once, without a word. Cissy went re- 
luctantly, fairly dragged off by Bellamy. 
Miss Field had already gone, called 
away by a servant, and Edith hadn't 
been in the room at all. I could hear 
her sobbing in her own room, next 
door. 

Wesley stayed, and he and I went 
right to the crucial question. 

“Accident or suicide?” I said briefly. 

“Oh, never suicide! Marybelle kill 
herself? Never!” 

“But how could it be accidental?” I 
asked. “Look, Frank, the gas burner 
is too high for her to have reached. 
See, it is fully eight feet from the floor. 
I can’t reach it by nearly a foot.” 

“By George, that’s so! How did they 
ever light the thing?” 

“It hasn’t been used for years, not 
since they put in the electrics. When 
they used to burn gas they had long 
lighters, with wax tapers on them, and 
a slotted end to turn on the gas.” 

“Then how did it get turned on here? 
Where’s the lighters?” 

Wesley and I looked about, but saw 
no implement of the sort. 


“Of course there isn’t one about 
now,” I said musingly. “If Marybelle 
turned on the gas purposely. = 

“She never did!” 








“If she did she climbed on a chair or 
something. If it was turned on acci- 
dentally it was hit by something, but 
what? What could possibly hit that 
high fixture and Marybelle not notice 
it?” 

“She would notice the escaping gas 
at once.” 

“Of course she would. 
I say it wasn’t accident.” 

“But, man alive, think a minute 
Why would she kill herself just now? 
Now, when she is so happy and on the 
brink of a marriage that would bring 
her a title and a fortune!” 


That’s why 


“IT don’t look for motives at the 
moment. I’m looking for facts, 


There’s a mighty big mystery here, my 
boy, and we're just at the beginning 
of it.” 

I wanted to examine the gas burner, 
and I looked about for a chair. to stand 
on. But the only ones I saw were fussy 
little willow rockers, low and unsteady; 
a dressing-table chair, firmer, but 
equally low; and a pair of low otto- 
mans. None of these would allow me 
to reach the key of the burner, even if 
they would have borne my weight, 
which | doubted. 

“Here’s one,” said Wesley, beginning 
to take some clothing off a higher chair. 

“Stop!” I cried. “Don’t disturb evi- 
dence. Note those things, Frank. See, 
they are Marybelle’s clothes laid out for 
morning. I happen to know she was 
going to ride with Herringdean, early, 
and this is her riding habit. See the 
fresh white waistcoat, carefully placed, 
and the coat, hung over the chair 
back ?” 

“Yes, that’ so.” 

“Well, listen, then. Supposing sul- 
cide, for a moment. There’s no chair 
that would bring Marybelle high enough 
to touch that key, but this one. If 
she used it, then she laid all these 
clothes on it so carefully after she 
turned on the gas! Is that likely?” 

“Lord, no!” 











o- 
“But,” I continued, “on the other 
hand, how could she accidentally hit 
the thing without knowing it? What 
did she hit it with?” 

“I can’t imagine. Would she have 
one of those hats with tall plumes 

“Nonsense! A feather couldn’t turn 
on a gas jet!” 

“Her riding hat, then? Is that tall?” 

“It’s what they call a high hat, yes. 
But you know the height of a topper. 
Not more than six inches or so. That 
wouldn’t be anywhere near that high 
burner. And accident is impossible, 
for she would have smelled the gas at 
once, or very soon. Anyway, long be- 
fore she could go to bed and get to 
sleep.” 

Then Doctor Hewitt came. He was 
a fussy old man, and taciturn. Miss 
Field brought him to the room, and 
then asked me to go down and have 
some breakfast. 

But my mind was made up. “Look 
here, Miss Field,” I said, “I am a de- 











tective. Mrs. Moss’ death is, to my, 
mind, a mystery. I am not going to 
leave this rdom, except when it is 


empty and locked, until I have solved 
the mystery, to my own satisfaction, at 
least. In a way, now, you are mistress 
here. Have you any objections to my 
remaining in the room?” 

“Why, I’m not mistress here,” said 
the girl, looking startled, as at a new 
idea. 

“No, but you’re a member of the 
household, and so, in authority over the 
servants and appointments. At least, I 
hope you will feel that you are; for 
otherwise, who will look after things?” 

Miss Field looked thoughtful. “Of 
course, I’m willing to do anything I 
can. to be helpful, but perhaps Mrs. 
Wesley will that I am’ presump- 
tuous.” 

“She is a relative, to be sure, but 
she is so broken up and nervous that 
I’m sure she can’t attend to any—any 
of the things that—that must be at- 


feel 
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tended to, and I’m sure she’d be glad 
to have you “4 

“Yes, Mr. Prail, I understand. 
Well, so far as I am wanted to do any- 
thing—anything at all, I shall be glad to 
be of service.” 

Janet Field was a fine girl, and I 
knew she understood, without further 
words, that I meant funeral arrange- 
ments, and perhaps even more har- 
rowing scenes. The mystery of Mary- 
belle Moss’ death must be cleared up, 
and meantime, some one must keep the 
household machinery running, and I 
knew poor little distracted Edith Wes- 
ley couldn’t do it. 

Miss Field stood looking at me. 
She was slender and very straight, and 
carried herself like a young Diana. I 
had never noticed before that she was 
beautiful—no, not that, but very fine- 
looking. Her heavy hair was jet black, 
and her eyes, large, seft, and black, 
with heavy brows and lashes. I remem- 
bered my theory about hair, and con- 
cluded she had great intuition. Her 
skin was a clear olive, and she had a 
way of drawing her eyes together that 
intensified her gaze until she seemed 
to read your very soul. She looked at 
me this way, now. 

“Mr. Prall,” she said, “what killed 
Marybelle ?” 

“Asphyxiation.” 

“Oh, I know that. 
it happen?” 

“That is the mystery, Miss Field. 
Was the gas chandelier ever used in 
here?” 

“Oh, never. Nor anywhere in the 
house. The electric 

We had been talking in low tones, 
while the doctor made his examinations. 
We were standing near the door of the 
room, out of the way, and now Doctor 
Hewitt spoke to me. 

“You’re a detective, I’m teld, sir.’ 

“Yes,” I replied, “that is my profes- 
sion, doctor.” 

“Then I hope yeu’'ll make out this 





I mean, how did 





, 
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puzzle. It’s the devil’s work somehow, 
but I can’t see how. I’ve known Mary- 
belle all her life, and while full of the 
dickens in lots of ways, she never would 
take her own life. This is no suicide; 
Again, it couldn’t be. Why, 
she hasn’t been dead more than two 
hours at most. And it would take 
maybe—perhaps—well, say about two 
hours for death to ensue from the time 
the gas was turned on. Lémmesee. 
That would make it—it’s nearly nine 
now—that gas turned on in the 
neighborhood of between four and five 


99 


no, sir! 


was 


o’clock this morning. 
“As late as that!” I cried, chagrined 
at my thoughtlessness, that could have 
been imagining it turned on before the 
victim had gone to bed. 
“Yes, or not much earlier. It’s hard 
to say, exactly. There’s the size of 


the jet to be considered. Let’s take a 


look at it.” 
{ fetched a chair 
felt 


rom the hall, and, 
standing on it, the top of the gas 
burner. 
“Why,” 
tip on it!” 
“No tip? 
poured out in such volumes. 


ure sr 
ure 


664] ’ 1 
tnere s no lava 


[ exclaimed, 


Then no wonder the’ gas 
Are you 


“Of course [I’m sure. It’s not sur- 
prising, that. The chandelier hasn't 


been used for years, and in cleaning the 
been brushed off and never 
replaced.” 

“How about the other burners?” 

There were eight in all, and every 
one had a tip except the one I had 
turned off. 

“Perhaps you knocked the tip off 
when you turned off the gas,” suggested 
Doctor Hewitt, who was keen-witted, 
for all his fussiness. 

“No,” said I, thinking hard, “I’m 
sure I didn’t. The glass globe would 

‘event that. But we can look around 
on the floor.” 

“How did 


tip has 


you reach it to turn it 


{ 


off, anyway? It’s very high.” 


’ 
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“J jumped for it,” I replied. “When 
I entered, and the gas was so terrible, 
I sprang up at the key and turned it 
off with a twist. I remember it shook 
the chandelier pretty hard. But it 
didn’t jar the tip out. These others 
are in too tightly to make that idea 
plausible.” 

“Then that tip was taken out: pur- 
posely, and it must be suicide, after all,” 


“Or——” I prompted. 
“Don’t say it. Let us exhaust all 
other possibilities first.” 


Then Cissy came and begged me so 
prettily to come and get some break- 
fast that I yielded to h 
Doctor Hewitt promised to remain in 
the room until J returned, and to allow 
no one to touch or disarrange a thing, 
to come, 
and, probably soon, so [ wanted to get 
a bite to eat and be ready to return 
before he arrived. 

Poor little Cissy. had cried until she 
was quite worn out, and she was quiv- 


er persuasion, 


[ knew the coroner would have 


ering with nervous excitement and ex- 
haustion. We went together to the din- 
ing-room, and she poured my coffee and 
ordered hot muffins for me, as if glad 
of any trivial occupation. 

Herringdean stood looking out of a 
window. Bellamy was at the table, his 
merry quips for once silenced. 

“Anything newf’ he asked me 
abruptly. 

“No, nothing 
Hewitt says death 
six and seven——” 

“And there was I, right across the 
hall!” exclaimed Cissy. “I have the 
other front room, and I lay there sleep- ' 
ing, while Marybelle was dying——” 
She broke down utterly, and ran from 


Doctor 
between 


definite. 
occurred 


the room. 
“Let’s get at some facts,” said Rock 
Bellamy. “Who first gave the alarm?” 
“T don’t know,” I said. “Wesley 
came up and called me, and when I 
got down there were several people in 
the hall by the door.” 


























“Call that maid, and ask her some- 
thing about it.” 

I rang a bell and the waitress came. 
Lasked her to send in the maid, Vida, 
and she said she would. 

Lord Herringdean turned round at 
this, and seemed ready to take part in 
the conversation. 

Vida came, pale and red-eyed. She 
was nervous, but readily answered our 
questions. 

“Tell us about it, Vida,” I said after 
a few queries. “Tell us all that hap- 
pened from the time you came down 
from your own room.” 

“From the time I came down?” she 
said, and the look on her face was 
curious to see. “Then, it is this way. 
I am the chambermaid, but, also, I am 
much the personal maid of madame. 


She does not like a ladies’ maid, and. 


yet, there are many things I can do for 
her. She tells me last night, waken 
her at eight, oh, but surely at eight, as 
she goes for the early with 
my lord, the earl. So I obey, and at 


ride 
eight, precise, I go and tap at madame’s 
door. She does not answer, and though 
I dislike to disturb her slumber, yet I 
must obey, and I tap again—yet many 
times, 
and I feel a queerness, almost a fea 
I go at last and tell Mrs. Bium, the 
She laughs at my fear, and says 
I must rap more loudly. I go back and I 
rap quite, quite loud, and I call softly, 
and then more loud, but never 
any answer. 

The very simplicity of Vida’s story 
made it dramatic. Tl 


But always is there no response, 


coc yk, 


is the: © 


The rest you know.” 


he girl was agi- 
tated, but controlled herself admirably, 
and at last, dismissed, she left the room 
with a bowed head and rapidly filling 
eyes, 

We left the dining room, and | was 
about to return to the room of the 
tragedy, when the earl detained mie. 

“What do you think is the true cause 
of her death, Mr. Prall?” he asked, and 
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though he was absolutely composed of 
countenance, his voice shook. 

[ looked at him straightforwardly. 
Somehow, I liked him less at that mo- 
ment than I had before. “I cannot 
say, Lord Herringdean,” I answered, 
“but there is a deep mystery behind 
it that will not be easily solved. You 
cannot think she would bring about her 
own death, can you?” 

“T cannot think so. She was happy, 
[ am sure, in anticipation ef her mar- 
riage to me; and unless she had some 
secret cause for desiring death I cannot 
imagine she would seek it voluntarily.” 

“What is this about a pearl neck- 
lace?’ I asked. “Forgive me if I am 
intrusive, but the occasion calls for 
frankness———” 

“Of course. It is no secret now. | 
gave her the necklace last evening after 
dinner. We were alone in the little 
library, and as I clasped it round her 
throat, she took it off again and said 
she would not let her friends see it 
until to-day. It was a -pretty bit of 
sentiment on her part, I think. She 
said wanted it all to herself 
one night.” 

“The necklace has net been found, 
that I know of.” 

“Has it been looked for?” 

“Probably not, as no one knew she 
had it.” 

“Then it will be found, wherever she 
put it for safe-keeping.” 

[ liked his lordship for not showing 
more concern in this matter, but I still 
felt that indefinable distaste for his 
manner otherwise. He was cold, and 
ill at ease. Had he been frankly griev- 
ing, I would have forgiven him much, 
but his detached air offended me. 

Cissy Carreau came flying down- 
stairs, and joined us as we stood in the 
hall. 

“T know all about it now,” she cried, 
her eyes and her white face 
stained and eerie looking. “It was the 


Poltergeist.” 





she for 


wide 
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“Cissy! 
ing the girl by the arm. 
that nonsense now.” 

“It isn’t nonsense. Let go my arm, 
Rock. Mr. Prall, you see, you must 
see, it’s that—the evil spirit. Oh, I 
can’t tell you, if you don’t understand! 
I mean the bad, tricky spirits that come 
to some people and torment them. And 
don’t you see, it couldn’t have been any- 
thing else. wouldn’t take 
her own life just now, when she was 
so happy. Oh, you don’t know how 
happy she was! I know—she had con- 
fided in me a deal—she was 
wildly, gloriously happy. Now, 
never left such happiness purposely. 
Nor could it possibly have been an 
accident. I’ve been studying it out. 
The doctor says she—it happened early 
this morning, the turning on of the gas 
jet, I mean—about four o’clock, maybe. 
How could an accident happen then? 
Marybelle was asleep. She was always 
a sound sleeper, except when her 
asthma bothered her. And the room 
was locked—bolted, and the windows 
fastened. Nobody could get in. And 
the Poltergeist, the wicked evil ghost, 
came and turned on the jet and left it 
turned on.” 

Cissy’s voice nearly failed her, she 
shook like a leaf, and her eyes burned 
in her white, quivering face, .but she 
went on: “And don’t you know what 
the Poltergeist was? What form it 
took? It was the hand, the long, yellow 
hand, that killed her mother. Oh, no, 
she didn’t tell you last night, when she 
told that story, that her mother died 
of the effects of the yellow hand. No, 
she didn’t want to tell the tragedy en- 
tirely. But that is true; her mother did 
die soon after that experience. Mary- 
belle told me the story long ago, but 
she never told it in public before— 
and the Poltergeist thought she was 
making fun—and she was—and in re- 
venge, the Yellow Hand, the Poltergeist 
Yellow Hand, came and turned on 


Be quiet,” said Rock, seiz- 
“Don’t talk 


T 1 
Marybelle 


great 
she 
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Marybelle’s gas jet. Oh, don’t you see 


it? Don’t you set it? What other 
hand could have done it? Tell me 
that !” 


It was Janet Field who tried to quiet 
the over-excited girl. 
“Come with me, Cissy, dear,” she 


said soothingly, “come with me to 
your room and let’s talk this over 
quietly.” 

“No, I won’t. You know,> Janet, 


[’'m speaking the truth. You know how 
locked up the room Was}; 
nobody could possibly get in to turn on 
that gas, and you know Marybelle 
didn’t do it, and couldn’t if she wanted 
to. So you know—you know it must 
have been the yellow hand. Don’t 
you know Don’t you know 


you know 


it, Janet? 
it was in revenge for Marybelle’s tell- 
ing about that hand last night? Answer 
me, Janet! Don’t you know it was the 
hand of revenge?” 

Her eyes glared now, and Janet see- 


ing the danger of contradiction, said 
impetuously: “Yes, Cissy. Yes, it must 


have been that!” 

None of us blamed Janet for agree- 
ing with the frenzied girl, whether she 
spoke the truth or not, and to my sur- 
prise, Lord Herringdean said slowly: 
“There is no other solution. Call it 
absurd, if you will, there is no other 
way to account for the death of my 
bride. When there is no possibility of 
a human hand in the matter, we must 
admit it to be the work of the fiends.” 


“You know,” cried Cissy, suddenly 
calmer. ‘You understand, because you 


loved Marybelle. Oh, that awful hand 
—creeping up, up, up—and turning— 
” 





turning: 

And then Janet succeeded in getting 
the girl to go away with her, and I 
knew Cissy would be tenderly cared 
for. 

As for me, I had my heart’s desire 
at last. I grieved deeply for beautiful 
Marybelle, I sympathized with the earl, 
[ was sorry for Janet Field’ and Edith 




















Wesley, but quite aside and apart from 
all this—almost, it seemed with another 
mentality—I rejoiced at my opportu- 
nity, come at last! I had the unraveling 
to do, of the mystery I had longed for; 
a mysterious death in an inaccessible 
room. Let the solution be Poltergeist, 
if it chose, or accident, or suicide, or 
murder in the first degree; let the solu- 
tion be as difficult, as impossible as it 
might, I would find it. 

I had not the slightest fear of failure. 
The conditions should baffle me not a 
whit; I would find the cause of Mary- 
belle Moss’ death, whether it was by 
some simple, natural means or was the 
work of the hand of revenge. 





Now, given a mysterious death, the 
inquest must follow, as the night the 
day. And this custom, established by 
tradition and long usage, will, I sup- 
pose, always obtain. But to me an in- 
quest is a thing inapt, inept, inoppor- 
tune. From its bushel of chaff you may 
get a grain of wheat in evidence, and, 
then again, you may not. 

To me, the hours of that day simply 
flew. I—I may as well admit my base- 
ness from the first—I had a haunting 
fear that a plain and ordinary solution 
of the mystery—say, burglar, or proven 
accident—would reveal itself, and |] 
would be nicked out of the chance that 
had come to me to give my ingenuity 
full play. And this is not as cold- 
blooded as it might seem at first blush. 
Marybelle was dead; nothing could re- 
store her life, and if she had been mur- 
dered it would at least give us the grue- 
some satisfaction of punishing 
criminal. 

That happy, hopeful young life must 
be avenged, and if there were a mur- 
derer to be found I knew I should find 
him. He could not escape my pursuit, 
for I was prepared to put to use the 
very limit of my cleverness and skill. 
That bride-to-be lay down, I was cer- 
tain, with the calm assuredness of wak- 

2Eps 
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ing next morning to take up her life 
of new happiness, with anticipation of 
more and better joys as time went by. 

Instead, the house was invaded by 
strange people. Coroner, doctors, po- 
lice, detectives, reporters, and shoals of 
helpful or curious neighbors filled 
Woodhurst with an atmosphere in 
which mystery and crime jostled 
against sorrow and mourning. 

The coroner’s name was Kemble, and 
the police chief’s, Blair. I suppose the 
jury, hastily got together, had names, 
but they interested me no more than a 
page of the telephone book. 

in fact, I didn’t attend the first part 
of the inquest. The preliminary pro- 
ceedings were of no use to my quest, 
and, too, I had made friends with a 
bright young reporter, and he promised 


to record for me anything I might 
otherwise miss. 
I knew the routine. Coroner Kem- 


ble would ask questions, with the air 
of a recently degreed owl, and then his 
precious jury would noddingly arrive 
at false conclusions and return an open 
verdict. 

When called upon, I was ready and 
willing to tell all I knew of the whole 
matter, but in the meantime I had only 
the laudable purpose of increasing that 
knowledge. 

But I am getting a little—oh, just a 
very littke—ahead of my story. It was 
during the first examination of the bed- 
room by the police, that I, too, made 
my first thorough examination. They 
didn’t bother me. The coroner, the 
chief of police, and a little local detec- 
tive, named Weldon, fussed and fiddled 
around, looking up the chimney most 
of the time in their eagerness to find 
entrance to that locked and_ bolted 
room. 

I remarked that I was going to ex- 
amine the chandelier, and as no one ob- 
jected, I sent for a short step-ladder. 
A three-step affair was brought me, 


_which was just what I wanted, as it 
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gave me ample access to the high 
burners, without getting in their way. 
Instead of removing the glass shade 
from the burner that had been turned 
on, I climbed up and looked over. I 
had already felt it—over the top of 
the shade—and found it tipless. 
now, able to see the burner from above, 
I nearly fell off the step-ladde 
1 
I 


T 
1 
1 
i 


er at what 


ring 


as a ring, a lady’s gold ring, set 
t 


1a moonstone. J looked at it thor- 
oughly, though without a lens, for | 
hadn’t one with me; then I put it back 
where I had found it, came down, and 
told Blair. 

Greatly excited, he flew up the steps, 
and, taking off the gas globe, he gave 
it to me to hold, while he showed off 
the ring to all present. 

I called attention to the fact tha 
inside, and 


the burner. 


globe was very dusty 
ring was not dusty, nor was 


He looked wise at this, but as he didn’t 


know what he was looking wis« ut 
I volunteered the inf 


not been dusty when ] 


rmation that, as 
the ring had 
spied it, so far as one can judge of such 
a small article, it seemed to me it had 
been placed in that position 


The gas 


strange 
never being used, 
not 


quite lately. 
the 
washed. 

“Just what I] 
and, p 


replaced 


high globes were frequently 


think, courteously 


agreed Blair cketing the ring 


for evidence, he 
1 } + 
shade and came down the steps. 
The ring nonplused me, 
Had Marybelle put it ther« 


I knew 


the glass 


busines 
for safe- 
keeping ? her fear of burglars 
and it wa hi 
doubtless ex 


ing place, so that 


1 1 
sne chose 


{ 
3 


Pit 
edit. But if 
Te 


clever hiding place for a ring 


such a 


of but moderate value at most, where 
had she concealed her pearl necklace? 
I never should have thought of look- 
ing for a ring on the gas burner, if | 
hadn’t been looking there for other rea- 
sons. Surely the mystery was deepen- 


ing every moment. 
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Well, we found nothing else as quee 
as that, but we found some pretty con- 
clusive evidence, at least it seemed sq 
to me, that Marybelle didn’t kill herself, 
This was letters, quite a pile of them, 
on her writing desk, all addressed and 
stamped, doubtless to go by the morn- 
ing’s mail, 

Mr. Kemble at once opened them, 
though I was not sure that he was 
altogether within his rights. 

We read them, and after the reading 
[ never again entertained the idea of 
suicide. Every one was full of plans, 
appointments, and engagements for the 


mye 


next day or two. 

One to a dressmaker made an ar- 
rangement for fitting a gown. One to 
a dentist asked for an appointment at 
his office. Two or three accepted invi- 
tations, or gave them. One important 
one was to her lawyer, Mr. Curtis, and 
asked him to come to see her as soon 
as possible, as she wanted to change 

stated reason 


her will. She 
for this was her engagement, only just 


that her 
and she hoped Mr, 
mient to come 


announced, 
Curtis would find it conv: 
at once, on receipt of her letter. 
Another, and very personal one, was 
to an intimate woman friend, and told 
her of the engagement, the announce- 
ment party, and the early probable date 
[ uch an 
an ex- 
ultant joy of living, that it was impos- 


of the wedding. It expressed 
exuberance of happiness, such 
sible to believe it was not sincere. It 
told, also, of the present of the pearl 
said that Marybelle 


and 


necklace 
se her guests with it 

And. it wound up by 
h [ can make Geoffrey 

happy, and J feel sure I shall. He 1s 
a different type from Bradley, and his 
tastes are more congenial to my own.” 
st husband, 


3radley Moss was her fir 
and though I had never known him, I 
had heard rumors from the Wesleys of 
the uneven tenor of Marybelle’s mat- 
ried life. 














Now, who could believe in the face 
of those letters, written late the night 
before, after her announcement of her 
betrothal, that the writer would volun- 
tarily cut short the happy life she an- 
ticipated ? 

Weldon demurred a little, saying that 
_if the lady had wanted to kill herself, 
she would write just such letters to 
divert suspicion. But, I couldn’t admit 
such an overdoing of that idea. If it 
were a true theory Marybelle might 
have written one letter or two making 
appointments, but not so many or so 
real. 

I looked again at the chairs in the 
roo. Without doubt, as she sat at 
her desk to write, she had used that 
straight chair, slightly higher than the 
others. But even with that, | saw she 
couldn’t have reached the gas key. Nor 
-would she have done so if she could, 
and then afterward used that chair to 
lay out her morning’s costume. It was 
too absurd. Machiavelli himself 
wouldn’t have observed such minutia 
of detail. 

Lawyer Curtis arrived about then, 
and we showed him the letter to him- 
self, 

He looked very grave, 
was most unfortunate that 
sent him that message sooner. 

“Why, who is her heir?” asked Blair 
quickly. 

“Several minor legacies, and Mrs. 
Wesley, residuary legatee,” answered 
Curtis, briefly, as he stood frowning in 
thought. 

My heart gave a jump. If this were 
not suicide, and I positively couldn’t see 
the way clear to an accident, then it 
must be murder. And if murder, then 
the first question would be motive. And 
the heirs-at-law would be looked at 
first. But the Wesleys! Impossible! 

However, for that matter, everything 
about the case was impossible. There 
wasn’t a possibility of solution that I 
could lay my hand on anywhere, and 


and said it 
she hadn’t 
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I began to welcome the thought of the 
queries at the inquest, which would, 
at least, tabulate the impossibilities. 

We went on with the scrutiny of the 
room. When [| say that it was inac- 
cessible, I have said all. 

There were two doors of exit. One, 
to the hall, by which we had burst in, 
the other opened into the Wesley’s 
room, next back of Marybelle’s. This 
door was as thoroughly locked and 
bolted as the hall door, and with just 
the same kind of fastenings. Nobody 
could have gone out at it, and bolted it 
behind them. Two more doors led to 
the bathroom and to a large clothes 
closet. We took everything out of the 
closet, to search for secret panels or 
trapdoors, but found nothing of the 
sort. - The bathroom was lighted by one 
window, and this, as I have said, was 
open about an inch and firmly fastened 
by a steel naillike arrangement that 
vent through the side of the sash and 
into the window frame. It was as im- 
possible to open it from the outside, as 
if it had been entirely closed. More- 
over, there was no ledge or balcony of 
any sort; only a sheer drop of about 
twenty feet to the ground. The other 
windows in the bedroom were locked 
when I entered the room, and I showed 
the policeman how thoroughly safe the 
fastenings were. 

I am an expert in these matters, and 
Blair was only less so, and we saw 
at once that no intruder came through 
doors or windows, however he may 
have made entrance. 

I sat down in a corner and began to 
muse. Much as I had wanted a mys- 
tery in an inaccessible room, I felt ] 
should be glad now to get an inkling 
of a way to look for I had 
in no degree lost faith in my powers, 
and I was certain of ultimate success; 
but I longed for-a clew or two. To 
be sure, there was the ring on the gas 
fixture. I wondered what to deduce 
from it. 


a solution. 
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In all our search we saw nothing of 
the pearls, and I felt sure Marybelle 
had hidden them from possible bur- 
glars. Yes, burglars were the one pos- 
sibility in this impossible situation. 

Then Weldon found the case that had 
contained the necklace. Of light blue 
velvet lined with white satin, the dainty 
afiair seemed to mock at our inquiring 
was in a dresser drawer, 
for the burglar theory, 
But a pearl necklace 

burglary in 


glances. It 
and Weldon was 
hot and strong. 
always connotes 
minds, and I paid no attention to him. 
Of course, poor Marybelle herself 
had and 
lessly inen and mat- 
Under the pil- 
and a small 


some 


been taken away, we ruth- 
searched the bed } 
for the pearls. 


watch 


tresses 
lows we found a 
locket containing Herringdean’s picture, 
but no other jewels. There was a cob- 
web of a handkerchief that gave out a 
faint perfume, but my reason failed to 
find any clew in these things. 

Again I sat down and mused. I was 
glad I was not a heavy man, for those 
little willow rockers were bet- 
ter built to hang harps—small 
on, than to support a transcendent de 
But I had selected one of them, 
in a certain corner of the room, which 


foolish 


ones— 
tective. 


commanded a view of the chandelier 
and of Marybelle’s bed, and I proposed 
to sit in that chair and study that room 
off and on, until I conquered that mys- 
tery or failed ignominiously. And the 
latter I knew I should not do. 

The coroner went downstairs to 
maneuver his inquest. Soon the others 
trailed after him, and left the room to 
darkness and to me—‘‘darkness” being 
was 
But 


a figurative term, for the room 
bright with December sunlight. 
the darkness of the mystery, the black 
nothingness of that with un- 
lighted gas pouring into it for hours, 
turned on by an unseen, unknown, un- 
imaginable hand, unless—I found my- 
self almost thinking of Cissy’s Polter- 
geist, the Yellow Hand! 


room, 


I walked out, with a few words 
the guard stationed at the door, and 
went in search of some of the people 
[ knew. 

The Wesleys’ door was ajar, and’ 
tapped. Frank answered, and asked 
me in. Poor little Edith was in a sad 
state. Nervous and overwrought, she 
was crying like a small fountain, and 
Cissy was trying to calm her. But 
Cissy was little better as to nerves, and 
the two were enough to make a man 
a misogynist for life. 

But I wanted to ask some questions, 
and I tried my powers of tranquiliza- 
tion. Frank helped me, and soon a 
little man talk interested the girls so 
that they began to chatter. 

Skillfully guiding the trend of the 
conversation, I led it to Marybelle’s 
earlier life; in fact, to her years with 
her husband. 

“He was nice enough, Bradley was,” 
Edith, “but Marybelle led him a 
She—oh, well, you know what 
Brad- 


said 
dance! 
she was—a gadabout, always. 
ley hated to go anywhere, and night 
after night she would make him go to 
dinners and dances that he loathed, 
and, well at last he died.” 

“Cause and effect?” I asked. 

“In a way,” Edith said. “You see, 
the man wasn’t strong. The doctors 
said he must go to California or Ari- 
zona, or some such place. Marybelle 
wouldn’t go him, and wouldn't 
let him go without her, so they stayed 
here. Brad got weaker and weaker, 
but Marybelle wouldn’t let up on the 
gayeties. Why, don’t you remember, 
Frank, the last party here before he 
died ?” 


sour ” 


Yes,” said Wesley. ‘“Ghastly, it 
was! Bradley was awfully ill, but 
Marybelle made him do stunts for us. 
Oh, never mind all that now. You 
know, Prall, what a she was. 
She could make a man see white as 
black, if she wanted to.” 

“T didn’t know all that,” said Cissy, 


with 


siren 











‘who with wide eyes had been drinking 
in the tale. “I loved Marybelle.” 

“She was lovable,” said Edith, “but 
in many ways she was not an admir- 
able character. She——” 

“There, there, dear,” said Wesley. 
‘Don’t talk that way about her now. 
Poor Marybelle isn’t here to defend 
herself-——” 

“Who was Bradley Moss?” I asked 
to change the subject. 

“He was from New York, I think. 
You see, Marybelle and her mother 
lived alone in this big house, and her 
mother died. So Marybelle® took a 
companion, Janet field, you know. 
Sort of companion and secretary both. 
She was from New York. I’m _ not 
sure but she introduced Moss to Mary- 
belle; think she did. Well, in three 
months or so Marybelle had Brad eat- 
ing out of her hand, and soon they 
Janet left them; guess 
But when 


were married. 
Marybelle didn’t want her. 


Bradley died Marybelle seemed glad to — 


get Janet back, and she’s been here ever 
since.” 

“And 
from?” 

“Oh, he met Marybelle last summer, 
somewhere, and she annexed him all 
up, as fast as she could.” 

“And you’re nearest of 
asked of Edith. 

“Yes; this house is mine now. It 
seems so strange, poor Marybelle——” 

“You know she wrote to Curtis she 
wanted to change her will?” 

I didn’t know why I sprung that on 
Edith, but for the life of me I couldn’t 
help it. Anyway, she went white, and 
asked how I knew. I told her about the 
letter to Curtis, and then Edith went 
off in her hysterics again and I left 
the room. 

[I went downstairs, and found the 
inquest had reached the stage of ques- 
tioning servants. This always bored 
me, for I never knew it to produce a 
clew yet, and the evidence they would 


where did the earl drop 


kin?” J 
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give was all known to me, or would be 
reported. I glanced over my reporter 
boy’s notes. The servants had already 
told about the first intimations of a 
tragedy, and of entering the room. The 
earl had given his evidence, also Bel- 
lamy. Vida was now recalled, because 
the lights were in question. 

“But, no,” she was saying—she as- 
cribed as much virtue to “but” as 
Touchstone did to “if’—“but, no, 
madame used little light in her bed- 
room. Never did she desire my help 
at retiring time. She flicked on the 
dressing-tablet lights, or, if writing 
letters, the desk lamp. Also, had she 
the bedside light. But the great chan- 
delier she used almost never.” 

“You mean the electric fixtures of the 
great chandelier ?” 

“But, certainly. The gas was never, 
lighted ; it could not be, because of its 
great height. Madame was not tall, nor 
am J, myself. Moreover, the lights 
hurt her eyes a little. Madame was 
near-sighted, and preferred the closer 
lights.” 

More was said here, but all went to 
indicate that Marybelle had not touched 
the gas burner either by design or by 
accident. 

The butler was asked about the gas 
in the house. He knew little, it seemed, 
but Mrs. Blum, the cook, declared that 
no gas whatever was used except in 
the gas range for cooking, and in a 
water heater for dish washing. In all 
her experience, and she had been with 
Mrs. Moss over three years, never had 
a burner been lighted for illumination 
in the house to her knowledge. 

“An’ why wud it?” she asked, “with 
them electrics all over thé place. And 
there ain’t no leak in the pipes, that 
there ain’t. I shud a’ smelt it, so. The 
poor lydy was a that’s wot, sir, 
and uv ye don’t find out who put up the 
job, yer a disgrace to yer callin’, and 
that’s fer certin!” 

It was with some difficulty that Mrs. 





22 
Blum was induced to stop her witness- 
ing, but the cessation was achieved, 
and a few more queries put to Vida. 
These were concerning’ the pear! neck- 
lace, and its probable hiding place. If 
that could be located 

“But yes,” Vida butted in, 
madame had a new jewel, ah, then was 


“when 


there great to-do to hide it! But after 
a few weeks the carelessness returned, 
and the gems were laid on the dresser 
Now, of these pearls I 
But if there was 
rest assured 
madame hid it most cleverly, and it will 
be indeed difficult to find. I have 
known her to bore a long hole in a 
chair leg, and in it put her diamonded 
lorgnette chain. But that was when the 
chain was new.” 

“That explains the auger,’ 
don. 

“What auger?” asked the coroner. 
slender auger in 
and | 
a lady’s posses- 


or anywhere. 
have no knowledge. 


a new gift and of a value 


’ said Wel- 


“There was a long, 
the lower dresser drawer, 
dered at its being in 


-$ ” 
$10n. 


won- 


“twice 
In the 


Vida, 
holes. 


sill.” 


“But, yes,” insisted 
madame did bore such 
chair and in the window 

“The window sill!” 

garg Then 
when the window i: fas- 
tened, the hole is hidden and the jewels 
are Ah, but the 
clever one. Yet, with: 
jewels, new hiding places 
vented, and even so, all windows must 
be exceedingly locked barred 
against burglars, and all doors double- 
bolted. She had so much fear.” 

“Perhaps, then, the pearls are even 
now in these bored Do you 
know where the holes are?” 

“Ves, but I think madame conceived 
some new hiding place for her new gift. 
One that I may not find.” 

“Ah, she distrusted you, then?” 

It was a mean and unfounded impli- 
cation, and I rather expected to see 


es, frig 


ht down 


straight. 
1 and 


close 


madame 


was 
f she had new 


safe. 
must be in- 


and 


holes. 
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Vida resent it. But she did not. She 
merely replied: “Not that so much as 
that she feared burglars.” 

And then Vida was sent away with 
Weldon and the chief to look for the 
pearls in Marybelle’s room. 

But they did not find them. 

“Oh, gracious good!” J said to my- 
self, for I never use really strong ex. 
pletives, “if they’ll get on with the 
game J’ll find thejr precious necklace 
when I’ve a little spare time. It’s 
stolen or it’s hidden, and in either case 
I'll find it.” 

You few were more 
confident of their powers than I. But 
I had never fallen down. 

And then I thought, whose was the 
Whether available or not. 
who was its owner? And I realized 
it must be Edith Wesley, for she was 
residuary legatee, and the new will had 
not made. 

My thoughts went back to my recent 
with the Wesleys. And I had 
to admit, my friends though they were, 
I did not like their attitude on the sub- 
ject of Marybelle. To my mind they 
had talked about her in a way that 
ought not to be used in connection with 
the dead. 

But I interrupted my own thoughts 
He was 
telling of the property, saying the house 
Mrs. Wesley’s, much 
money would also be hers. 

The will gave ten thousand dollars 
to Janet Field, two thousand to Vida, 
a thousand each to Mrs. Blum and the 
other servants 
some charities 
rest was 
not men- 


. , 
see, detectives 


9 } 
necklace? 


1 
peen 


confal 


to listen to Lawyer Curtis. 


was now and 


butler, Spears. Some 
had smaller legacies, 
were remembered, and 
Edith’s. The pearls were 
tioned just here, nor was the letter that 
ten to Curtis the 


the 


Marybelle had wri 
if before. 

I didn’t altogether approve of the 
way the inquest was conducted, but, 
then, I had never attended an inquest 
that did rouse my admiration, and I 


night 














never hope to. So I sat still and lis- 
tened and thought my own thoughts by 
turns, expecting every minute to be 
called on for my own testimony. 

Janet Field came next. She 
nothing I didn’t already know. 
said she had been with Mrs. Moss about 
six months at one time, and, later, a 
year and a half. She 
Vida’s stories of Marybelle’s fears of 
burglars tendency to 
asthma ; these two things finally recon- 
ciled the jury to the lady’s unhygienic 
Janet spoke. in 


told 


She 


corroborated 


rc 1 
and of ner 


methods of ventilation. 
praise of Marybelle, but under fire ad- 
mitted she was vain and fond of flat- 
tery. But she quickly added th 
had been a generous and kind friend— 
of course, Miss Field did not consider 
herself in any way a servant—and said 
frankly, when asked, that she knew she 
was mentioned in the will for ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

“T see your drift,” thought I, as I 
watched the “Men of your 
caliber always fix the guilt on the butler 
or private secretary. Failing these, 
they the maidservant who 
found the body of the master in the 


at she 





coroner, 


Suspect 


library at seven-thirty a. m. 
These details didn’t exactly fit this 

case, but the working principle of that 

sort of coroner is always the same. 

Well, Janet said little more and 
Frank Wesley, next witness, was 
equally repetitory of what we all knew. 

Then Cissy came. She was all on 
edge, with excitement and importance. 
She was the one to whom Marybelle 
had confided the secret of the new neck- 
lace, though, boiled down, it was merely 
a whispered word or two as the women 
said good night on the stair landing the 
night before. 

“And,” related, ‘“‘Marybelle 
said: ‘Come in my room with me, and 
see them,’ and then she said: ‘No, not 
to-night, either. I don’t want to show 
them till to-morrow. But you'll be sur- 
prised!’ So that’s why I thought she 


Cissy 
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was keeping her door locked, to put up 
a trick on us, of some sort. But now 
I know the pearls were taken away in 
the night, and I know’—Cissy’s voice 


“6 


grew solemn—‘“I know who did it—and 
who killed her.” 
“You do!” 
on her alinost fiercely. 
Who, then ?”’ 
“Poltergeist!” Cissy’s voice was a 
hissing whisper, and her eyes were wild 
and wei 
“Hush!” She held up her hand as the 
coroner began to speak. e you 
don’t know what that means! I didn’t 
suppose you would. But it is an evil 
spirit who attacks people and harms 
them and kills them. The Poltergeist 
has power of materialization or disap- 
And it can steal and 
Hush! T tell you, till 


This Poltergeist at- 


and the coroner turned 
“You do, young 
womanr 


‘eird in their expression. 


“Of cour: 


pearance, at will. 
maim and kill. 
[ have finished. 


tacked and killed Mrs. Moss’ mother 
some years ago. But I never dreamed 
it would attack Marybelle. You see, 





the Poltergeist assumes any shape it 
pleases, and this one was a hand, a jong, 
strong, yellow hand, and it clutched 
Mrs. Stafford, the 
throat; but in Marybelle’s case it came 
by night—silently—in the dark hour, 
and slowly turned on the gas. Then, 
laughing in wicked, fiendish glee, it dis- 
appeared, leaving its victim alone—to 
die—to die——” 

Cissy finished and sank down in a 
little heap, almost uncon- 
scious. 


or 


1 
the 


mother, by 





crumpled 
lake me away,” she moaned, “take 
me away.” 

And it was Frank Wesley who led 
her away, beckoning Vida as they went. 
Kemble looked helpless, as 
some men do when women faint or fly 
into hysterics. Although they do say 
But 
there are other tricks of the sex quite 


Coronet 


women don’t faint nowadays. 


as effective, and, anyway, feminine evi- 
dence is so circumstantial and circum- 
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ferential and circumlocutory, that I 
don’t blame a coroner much for ignor- 
ing it. However, I do blame him for 
enough other things to make up for 
that. 

So the blameworthy Mr. Kemble 
dragged his inquest’s slow length along, 
after the fashion of the poet’s wounded 
snake, and what with adjournments and 
recallings and arguments, I thought it 
never would have done. 

At last the name of Mr. Owen Prall 
was called. A line of an old nursery 
jingle flashed into my mind: “The cat, 
when called, will walk away,” and I 
was possessed of a strong desire to fol- 
low in the cat’s footsteps. But of 
course I didn’t, and I gave my evidence 
in my best Friday afternoon declama- 
tory style. 

Now, don’t you think, for a minute, 
that I wasn’t seriously interested in this 
case. Interested! Lord, I was crazy 
to get at real work on it. But these 
men in charge saw only the tragedy, the 
pathetic death of a beautiful woman, 
and though eager to fasten blame some- 
where, they didn’t know who was to 
blame or what for, and they had no 
mental means of finding out. 

When I detect, I can’t see the human 
side at all; I see only the material facts 
before me, and their significance. 
When a minister marries a couple, he 
may be laying the foundation of a 
heart-breaking tragedy, but it is none of 
He doesn’t see the human 
side of it. If he did, he’d refuse to 
touch off the match. So with me, I 
longed to get all this over, and devote 
my intellect to the problem in earnest. 

And at last it was all over but the 
shouting, and the coroner did the shout- 


his business. 


1g, 
ing. 

He said, by way of summing up, that 
the case was inexplicable; that death 
occurred in a securely fastened room, 
with absolutely no means of ingress or 
egress; therefore it could not have been 
murder. Consequently, it must have 
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been accident or suicide. But it could 
not have been accident, for the gas was 
out of reach of the occupant of the 
room. ‘Therefore it was not accident 
and must be suicide. But it was clearly 
proved by the evidence of the belong- 
ings of the deceased, the clothing, the 
letters, and lastly, by an entry in her 
diary—which had not yet been read— 
that suicide was utterly out of the ques- 
tion. Therefore it must have been mur- 
der. But that could not be, for no 
murderer could leave the room with the 
doors locked and bolted behind him, and 
the windows fastened. Therefore— 
but the coroner had completed his circle 
and had started round again. Help- 
lessly he floundered in the bag of his 
own intelligence. Therefore he con- 
cluded, the deceased could not have met 
her death by accident, she could not 
have committed suicide, and she could 
not have been murdered. He submit- 
ted that it was an inexplicable mystery, 
The jury returned an open 
verdict, kindly explaining “and by this 
we mean that we find a sudden and 
violent death has occurred, and we do 
not find the cause proved.” 
Legal phrases often show a fine sense 
That could not have 
been better worded. And now the 
farce was over, and the sudden and 
violent death had occurred, and I was 


It was. 


of terminology. 


at liberty to find the cause. 

Barrowsville, naturally, was in a fer- 
ment over the matter. Irom the oldest 
resident_to the newest rich, the subject 
was paramount, discussions were held, 
suggestions were made, and enough so- 
lutions offered to keep an ordinary de- 
tective sleuthing for a year. 

[ listened to none of them. I simply 
took p' yssession of Marybelle’s room 
and set to work. 

You see, the fact that I can solve a 
problem doesn’t necessarily mean that I 
can solve it quickly or easily. It simply 
means that I finally arrive. I try, of 
course, to get there by the nearest route, 
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“put it may be that the longest way 
round is the surest way home. 

The Wesleys fell easily into posses- 
sion of their new estate; too easily, 
some thought, for I was treated to 
many opinions and insinuations by the 
townspeople. Not to be obscure, I may 
as well say that not a few opined that 
the two Wesleys were in some myste- 
rious way responsible for the death of 
Marybelle, the motive being a speedy 
inheritance of her wealth. 

3ut I didn’t think this, though I was 
looking into the matter, and I willingly 
accepted the Wesleys’ invitation to stay 
on after the funeral and see what ‘I 
could discover. This invitation of 
theirs was in their favor, but if they 
were clever enough to bring about that 
mysterious murder, they were clever 
' wool over my eyes. 


{ 


enough to pull the 
I say murder, for | 
of suicide—for the 


gave up all idea 
dozenth time— 


diary. 


after reading 

The pathetic 
of her death, wa 
It said, in part: 


Marybelle’ 
entry, written the night 


s enough proof for me. 


I j the happiest of 
| have announced my engagement 
everybody 
n Edith was very sweet about it, 
though [ told her I should alter my will. 
Oh, I am so glad Geoff is an earl! A title 
has always been ’s desire. I shall 
be Countess differ- 
ent from being merely the wife of Bradley 
Moss. And the two men are as different 

was nice in a way, 


as day and night. 
but so slow and duli. course, he was ill, 
poor fellow, but I wasn’t, and I wanted life 
and happiness. Well, I shall have it now. 
And I have a marvelous string of pearls. I 
shall exhibit it to-morrow, and how the girls 
will envy me! Cissy and Janet will fairly 
turn green. To-morrow [ must 
tices of the engagement to the 
papers. 


icht, d ar journ il, 1 
my life. 
to Geoffrey, 
pleased. Evi 


and seemed so 


[ 
riow 


send no- 
New York 
end up reporters. 
only 


morrow 


I hope they will 
Now, dear jour confidant, I 
must go to sleep, for to [ ride with 
Geoffrey, and I must look my best. 


The tenor of this entry did not show 
a fine nature, I admit, but we never 
ascribed high-mindedness to Marybelle. 


She was one of fortune’s spoiled chil- 
dren, and had a knack of getting what 


«she wanted, by her own powers of per- 


suasion. But none the less, she had 
been most foully murdered, and the vil- 
lain must be brought to justice. Also, 
I had my case. A murder—it was a 
murder—mysteriously committed in an 
inaccessible room—it was inaccessible— 
and no clew to work from! 

I took possession of Marybelle’s 
room; I mean I occupied it night and 
day, for I felt that only thus could I 
succeed in my task. I wasn’t in it every 
minute, of course, but many daylight 
hours I sat there, pondering. I had 
chosen a chair in the front window, and 
I stuck to it, as it was a seat practically 
commanding the whole room. Remem- 
ber the house faced the north. The 
room was the northeast one, and back of 
it, at the southeast corner of the house, 
was the Wesleys’ room. The north and 
east sides of Marybelle’s room had two 
windows each, and the other side, the 
west side, was next the hall. The bath 
was room and the Wes- 
leys’ room, as was also the large clothes 


between the 


closet. 

Also there was a corresponding bath, 
next back of Marybelle’s, which opened 
into the Wesleys’ bedroom. Thus, the 
two bathrooms were side by side. But 
though I hung out my bathroom win- 
dow for hours at a time, and out of 
the Wesleys’ for, say, half hours at a 
time, I couldn’t for the life of me see 
how Frank could have climbed out of 
one and in at the other, when there 
was no ledge of any sort, the windows 
were eight feet apart, and the one in 
Marybelle’s bathroom fastened. Only 
a monkey could have done it, and—- 
stay, a monkey! The ‘Murders in the 
Rue Morgue’! But Wesley didn’t pos- 
sess a trained ape or chimpanzee, and, 
anyway, there was nothing for him to 
climb up on. A monkey can scramble 
pretty nimbly, but he can’t be trained 
to spring from the floor to a chandelier, 
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especially when the room is pitch dark. 
And besides, I didn’t suspect old Frank. 
I knew him pretty well, and though he 
and Edith did seem to enjoy their good 
fortune, and didn’t seem to mourn 
Marybelle overmuch, yet I discarded 
the monkey idea as just about as im- 
possible as any other theory. 

The nutshell into which I put my 
final tabulation was simply this: 

1. The gas was turned on. 

2. Marybelle couldn’t have turned 
it on. 

3. Nobody else could have turned 
it on. 

There seemed to be contradictory 
facts. But there are no contradictory 
facts. Very well, then. Number one 
is a fact, and either two cor three is 
not a fact. I am sire number two is 
a fact; anyway, it is far more likely 
to be than number three, if only for 
the reason that there was but one Mary- 
belle and millions of bodies else. 

So, as a working hypothesis, I took 
the fact—the fact, mind you—that 
somebody else did turn on that gas, and 
I settled down to find out that some- 
body’s name. 

My thinking chair, now a comfortable 
armchair instead of one of the wicker 
folderols, was in the northwest corner 
of the room, thus commanding the door 
from the hall, as well as ail the other 
doors and windows of the room. [I left 
the hall door ajar, always, and encour- 
aged any one who cared to to come in 
and discuss the matter with me at any 
time. 

Cissy Carreau, with her hysterics and 
her Poltergeist rubbish, had gone home, 
and I was glad of it. Bellamy had 
gone, too, but the earl still lingered, and 
Janet Field was to *stay a short time 
longer. 

Most of the servants had given notice, 
some indeed had left; but there were 
enough to look after us comfortably, 
and the house was run pretty much as 
when Marybelle was there. 
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“T’m going to hunt for the pearls” " 
said Edith, coming in one morning, 

“Very well,” I returned, a little ab. 
sently. I was used to her puttering 
about, poking into cracks and crevices, 
climbing to the tops of wardrobes or 
bureaus, and rummaging — dresser 
drawers that had been gone through 
scores of times. 

But, she argued, the things were all 
hers, and she had a right to rummage 
all she wished. The pearls were hers, 
too, she said, but it seemed to me the 
earl didn’t altogether like that, and | 
imagined he was prolonging his stay in 
hope of finding the pearls and claiming 
them himself, 

“You know, Edith,” I said, at last, 
as she was excavating a broad window 
seat just behind me, and _ throwing 
things all about, “when I get around 
to it, I’ll find those pearls for you.” 

“Do you know where they are?” 
~“T think so. Or, rather, I think it 
will come to me where they are, when 
[ can put my mind on it. At present, 
I’m busy.” 

“You’re bumptious and conceited,” 
she returned, sitting on the floor and 
looking up at me, “but if you think you 
can find them, I think you ought to do 
it at once. How do you know the 
burglars didn’t take them?” 

“What burglar?” 

“The one who killed Marybelle, of 
course.” 

“Killed 
pearls?” 

“Of course. What other motive 
could anybody have had for: murder?” 

“Inheritance,” I said, looking at her 
squarely. 

“Inheritance? From 
Oh, do you mean Vida?” 

“Vida! Kill her mistress for two 
thousand dollars? Oh, she doesn't 
seem that sort. Vida is truly distressed 
at Marybelle’s death.” 

“But who, then? Janet? 


her in order to steal the 


Marybelle? 


Spears?” 
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“Nonsense! Who benefited most by 


the will?” 
“Why, Frank and I. 
us, do you?” 
Edith didn’t 
much as a 
strained little 


You don’t mean 


indignation so 
hilarity. It was a 
laugh she gave, and said 
quickly: “Don’t talk nonsense. Of 
course, if it was murder, nobody in the 


show 


nervous 


house did it.” 
“But nobody 
have done it.” 
“Then we must back to Cissy’s 
Prall, did you ever think 
done it—oh, | 


+ 


volition, but 


out of the house could 
coine 
ghost. Mr. 
hat Cissy might have 
don’t mean of her own 
under influence—hy 
thing, by 
been dealing wi 

“Has dealings with?’ I repeated 
blankly. ind these blank repetitions 

ful in drawing people 


1.9 
fou know she’s 


pnotism or some- 


1 e111 snle he - 
these occult people she has 


always going 
| 


to seances and ‘sittings’ as they cal 
them. And the mediums 
know.” 

“Fool he 


“Yes. She ha ts of 


e 1 ! - 
roo: her, 


money, and 


they get sums from 
her——” 


“What are her 


away 
people thinking of ?” 

She hasn’t people but her 
father, ; 

Cissy doc 

these mediums 

into Marybelle’ 
pearls and turn 
never knew she dt 
“But how did she 
room ?” 

“Suppose she tapped at the door, say 
at three or four o’clock, and Marybelle 
let her in. she managed 
to steal turn on the 
without 

“But were hypnoi 
belle w sates know it.” 

“Oh, well, I don’t know about the 
details. You're the one to find those 
out. But suppose, then, that Marybelle 


it—— 


knowing 
ized, Mary- 
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was asleep when Cissy went in, and 
Cissy turned on the gas ig 

“How did she reach it?” 

“Well,” and Edith looked wise, 
“there’s a crook-handled umbrella in 
the closet 4 

“Let me see it!” J 

Edith 
du regs an 
J-s haped 

‘Turn on 
lirected. 

But try as she 
do it. The crook bent 
Had it been shaped 
might have worked 

“Nothing doing,” ] 
there an L-shaped umbrella han 


' 1 599 
the house: 


shouted. 
went to the closet 
with the 


and pro- 
umbrella frequently 
handle. 

the gas 


S 


1 


with that,” 
would, Edith couldn't 
around too far. 
like a letter L it 
but not as it was. 
“But is 
dle in 


said. 


revealed one in the 
too ab- 


his own 


T horot igh search 
im, but it was a little 


iagine him killing 


fiddlesti 
eretted hi: 
without crime.” 
Edith, an 


feminine fa 


exclaimed. 
7ift he could | 


so,” said 


futile 


tppose 
sighing in a hion, 


went awa) 


, 
she 
N why I liked to talk 
It gave me no real hel 
but it gi ve ideas, odd hints, 
that 
tized! Gas 


handled 


me 


t be of 


new 
value. Cissy 
turned on by a cr 
umbrella! At least 
into my tabulated 
did. 

strolled in. Ia 
idea, and 
fully. 


mig! hy pit - 

thes 
things must go 
rece They 
Then the earl 
| umbrella 


tache thought 


1 
the 


for mere agin 
a crook-han 
she 


half 
\\ esley 
E 4 or did borro\ 
mine ?” 
Here was a moil! Herringdean sus- 
pected Edith Wesley of the method 
Edith had attributed to Cissy! Were 
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all the inmates of the household ready 
to fly at each others throats? I won- 
dered if anybody suspected me. My 
room was directly over Marybelle’s! 

Well, it seemed the earl did suspect 
the two Wesleys. He was nice about it, 
but he confided to me that he thought 
it must be they, for they were so glad 
to get the house and the money. Also, 
he felt sure they had secreted the pearls, 
for otherwise they would have been 
found ere this. He knew, he said, that 
Marybelle couldn’t have hidden them 
so they couldn’t be found after such 
desperate search. 

I was tempted to stop then and there 
and hunt up those pearls. But I was 
on a glimmer of a hint of a shadow 
of a clew, and | didn’t want to inter- 
rupt myself, 

Suppose, I thought, somebody had 
turned off the gas directly at the main 
in the cellar. And the same 
person had secretly—say, in the after- 
noon—opened the jet in Marybelle’s 
room. And then suppose, late at night, 
or rather early in the morning—for the 
doctor had said the gas had been turned 
on not later than five o’clock—the same 
fiend in human shape had crept down 
the cellar and turned on the main. It 
would escape nowhere else but at the 
one burner. I went to see about this. 

at this way, sir,’ Mrs. Blum 
responded, to my discreet questioning: 
“T cooked all the dinner the 
range, except the roast. Them ovens 
is good enough for a cheefe, but the 
coal range for boilin’ and steamin’ is, 
oh, lawks! So I uses the gas range al- 
lus, and most satisfactory it is, yus, sir.” 

sut you turned it off after dinner?” 
[ inquired eagerly. 

“T did that, sir.” 

“And no gas was used, of course, 
during the evening or night ?” 

“Well, wasn’t there just! *Twas that 
cold, sir, that.us servantses nigh froze. 
And lots of us, me and Vida, anyway, 
and Spears, that I know of, we had 


SUj df 0Se 


was 


on gas 
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our snug little gas stoves agoin’ in our 
bedrooms.” 

“And these were turned off, say, 
about midnight?” ; 

“Not mine, sir. I kep’ that thing 
turn on full all night long. An’ in the 
mornin’ my room was warm as toast! 
It’s some expense, yes, sir, but Mis’ 
Moss, the lady, she never be- 
grudged us a mossel o’ heat.” 

I left her, my bubble burst, my air 
castle in ruins! If the gas burned in 
her room all night there was no chance 
for the theory I had formed. I thought 
perhaps the woman lied, but other serv- 
ants corroborated the tale, so I gave 
up that idea. 

Unabashed, undismayed, and even 
unruffled, I went back to my thinking 
chair. To say I pondered faintly ex- 
presses it. I thought deeply, I cogi- 
tated, I meditated, I speculated, I rumi- 
nated; I did all the things Peter Mark 
Roget could suggest or recommend; I 
even cudgeled my brains, ransacked my 
mind, and fell into a brown study. 

There was one clew worthy of care- 
ful consideration—the moonstone ring. 
Shades of Wilkie Collins! I must de- 
duce something from that ring or write 
myself down a very long-eared donkey. 

First, then, why was the ring on the 
gas burner? Not for safekeeping or 
to hide it from burglars. The ring was 
not valuable; the moonstone is but a 
semiprecious gem, something less than 
semi, in my estimation; and though it 
was well set, it was not in finely 
wrought gold or faceted platinum. 

But it might have been of special 
personal value to Marybelle. I must 
find out. 

I went to Edith Wesley first. She 
said she did not think she had ever 
seen the ring before. However, that 
was not strange, as she saw Marybelle 
only once a year or so, and it was not 
a dinner ring. Doubtless she had had 
it as a girl; it was a school-girl looking 
affair, she thought. 


dear 














, Then I tackled the earl. No, he had 
— not given Marybelle that ring. He had 
never seen it until at the inquest. By 
the way, he had given her an emerald 
engagement ring. Had that been cared 
for? 

“Good gracious!” JI exclaimed, pet- 
tishly. “Why don’t you after 
these jewelry matters? If it wasn’t 
buried with her, doubtless Mrs. Wesley 
has it.” 

“Probably,” said the earl, sighing. 
He seemed resigned to losing all his in- 
terests in such properties, and, to be 
sure, they did not belong to him. Mary- 
belle’s possessions were now Edith’s, 
and there was an end on’t. 

I met Janet Field in the hall and 
asked her about the moonstone ring. 


ar it,” she 


look 


“T never saw Marybelle we 
“But, of course, she 


didn’t 


said thoughtfully. 


and trinkets that | 





had jewels 
know of, 
I did, anc 


not her mistress’ ring at all. 


- 
Why don’t you ask Vida?” 
1 the maid declared it was 








“But, no!” she exclaimed. “I am 
positive—ah, but positive madame 
never owned that ring. I should have 
known it, so. All madame’s jewels I 
know. I clean them, I arrange them, 
and I help her sometim: ) hide them 


bauble? No, never was it 


” 


But that 
madame’s. 
‘But, Vida, how could it possibly get 
Who except a luna- 
tic would climb up and put it there?” 

Vida shuddered. “It was the wat 
you call? the polterre ghaist! Yes, but 
that is who is was. Miss Carreau, she 
i No human hand that 
ring. No human the 


on the gas fixture? 





is right. wore 


hand put it on 


high gas. It was the hand of the evil 
spirite—the wicket ghost He left his 


te) ) 

: His hand turned the 
jet—from the finger of that hand came 
the ring—the —_— 


ring on the gas. 


moonstone ring—as a 
With a 
Vida flung her hands up and ran away. 

“H’m,” thought I to myself, as I 
turned to my pondering, 


token—as a sign——” scream 


“more hys- 
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terical women, more Poltergeist! I 
wish I did believe in the supernatural. 
It would work out so beautifully. The 
yellow hand—-the hand of revenge, 
Cissy called it—turning on the death- 
dealing gas, and then leaving a ring 
from its finger as a sign manual—sign 
manual is good!” [ smiled at my own 
bon mot. 

“What did Vida say?” asked Janet 
Field, stopping at my door a few mo- 
ments later. 

“Come in. Sit down.” She did, and 
I told her what the maid had said, and 
also how I wished I could feel that the 


thus solved. 





unintentional 


problem was 

‘A sign manual,” she repeated, as | 
adroitly brought in my clever phrase. 
“Doesn’t that mean the sign of the 





hand ?” 


“In a way, yes. And if the hand 
of revenge brought about Marybelle’s 

1 the ring was left in evidence.” 
“How you talk!” 


: iia 
I Janet shuddered. 
“Why don’t 


you drop that ghost fool 


ishness and find out something real?” 
“Well, listen, then, while I sum up. 
As I make it, five theories may be tena- 








1 p4 ‘ a ” 
ble, Accident, suicide- 
“Oh, she never 
Wait a minute, please. Five theo- 





\ccident, suicide, murder, 
and hypnotism. The fir: 


The second, 


ries, | 
Polter; 
we all ag 
none of 
letters and diary. 


bish—isn’t it ?” 


4 is in possible. 
us believes after reading her 
Poltergeist is rub- 


ad suppose ey.” 
“Hypnotism equally so?” 


“I don't know. Hypnotism is a very 
real thing.” 
“Yes, but grant your hypnotized 
murderer, how could he get in?” 
: how could an un- 
rderer get in?” 
That is my problem. 
1 


‘True enough, but 
hypnotized mu 

“T don’t know. 
But I contend it is easier for a clever, 
wide-awake villain to pass through the 


eye of a needle than an unconscious 
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sleep walker. By the way, did Mary- 
belle ever walk in her sleep?” 

“Not that I know of. Would that 
open up a new theory?” 

“It might, though I don’t see how she 
could sleep-walk in any way to reach 
the chandelier.” 

“Nor I.” 

“Look here, Miss Field”—Janet was 
a good listener—‘suppose the murderer 
was concealed in the room, say, from 
dusk on, or, from dinner time on is 

“Yes,” prompted Janet, eagerly 
waiting. 

“And suppose he stayed concealed— 
but would Marybelle hunt for bur- 
glars?” 

“No, she wasn’t the sort to do that. 
And she was a bit near-sighted, you 
know. She wouldn’t see your intruder, 
Go on.” 

“Well, and suppose, at five o’clock 
he, being a very tall man, or having a 
crooked umbrella or other implement, 
turned on the gas and softly went 
away——” 

“VYes——” 

“Oh, I don’t know how he locked the 
door behind him, any more than you do, 
Do stop looking triumphant over that 
point. Nobody knows how he locked 
the door behind him. But I’m going to 
find out.” 

“Perhaps you will, Mr. Prall,” and 
Janet looked reproved. “But I 


9 


think 

“What do you think?” I demanded 
as she hesitated. 

“I’m not superstitious,” she went on 
slowly, “but I can see no possible solu- 
tion but the—what was the phrase r— 
the hand of revenge.” 

She went away, and I| devoted fully 
ten precious minutes to consideration of 
the supernatural as a death-dealing in- 
strument. And I couldn’t make myself 
believe in it, so I gave it up. 

I came back to thoughts of the prac- 
tical and the material. I pondered even 
more deeply than before. I had a 


genius for detection; was my genius go. 
ing to fail me? No, I knew it was 
not, but when, when would it get to 
burning? 

I looked around the room with a gaze 
of vigorous yet minute analysis, | 
divided it into its six sides. I mean, the 
ceiling, the floor, and four walls. I re. 
constructed the scenes of that night, I 
saw Marybelle happily writing her let- 
ters, confiding to her diary, laying out 
her riding habit for next day, hiding her 
pearl necklace, locking and _ bolting 
doors and windows, and finally, disrob- 
ing, and, switching off the electric 
lights, lying down with a smiling face 
and the anticipation of happy dreams, 

And then, in through one of those 
six sides came the murderer, who 
turned on the fateful gas, and went 
away as he had come. Was it through 
floor, ceiling, or one of the four walls? 
Two walls had doors, two had win- 
dows; floor and ceiling had no aper- 
tures. Yet, through one of the six sides 
of the cube the murderer had entered, 
and I should discover which. My prob- 
lem was here; | fairly hugged it to 
my breast. There was no entrance, yet 
entrance was made. There was no 
clew, yet clew should be found. Some 
human hand had turned on that gas— 
human ?—yes, I believed it human; no 
ghost had wished harm to our Mary- 
belle. 

An observation of Lowell’s came to 
my mind: “Genius finds its expression 
in the establishment of a perfect mu- 
tual understanding between the worker 
and his material.” 

Ah! So? My material lay within 
those six plane surfaces. Between it 
and myself I must establish a perfect 
mutual understanding. 

The best way, I opined, was to ask 
questions of my material. Being a man 
of few words, I concluded to ask but 
three. So, with confidence, I inquired 
as to the method, the motive, and the 
criminal, and as mutual understanding 
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os 
"hecame perfected, the answers were 
forthcoming. 

My material—I stuck to it—was the 
roo I was in. The six sides of that 
cube and their contents must answer 
my three questions. 

Living in that room, as I did, had 
given me an added impetus in my work. 
Every dainty belonging of Marybelle’s, 
every cherished souvenir, every per- 
sonal possession, from the furs in her 
wardrobe to the soap in her bathroom, 
were so many mute appeals for venge- 
ance on the wretch who had with one 
turn of his hand blotted out that 
The hand of fate, indeed! 
for a prospective bride, for 
wel- 


fair 
young life. 
A sad fate 
one who stood with open hands, 
coming a new life. 

I had heard more or less, of late, 
about Marybelle’s selfishness, about her 
heartless treatment of Bradley Moss, 
and his untimely death from tubercu- 
losis, but J 
and I had known Marybelle—beautiful, 


had never known the man, 


seductive Marybelle. J was determined 
to avenge her death, and this, with my 
interest in my perfect mystery problem, 
gave me an energy that must lead 
to success. 

The police detectives were still work- 
ing on the case, but half heartedly and 
tied handedly. They had no material 
with which to have a perfect mutual 
understanding, or, rather, what lay be- 
fore their eyes they couldn’t see as ma- 
terial. But, dissatisfied with the cor- 
oner’s verdict, they were still puttering 
around the mystery. 

“T think I have it,” said Weldon, com- 
ing in to see me, and dropping into 
a chair, with the intelligent aspect of 
a feeble-minded jellyfish. “It was that 
little Carreau I’ve suspected her 
from the first, because she wa 
one who knew that Mrs. Moss 
new pearl necklace.’ 

“Miss Carreau ?” 

“Yes, And she trumped up her ghost 
stories to cover her own crime, and 


girl, 
s the only 


had the 


’ 
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threw hysterics whenever she was 
questioned, to avoid answering.” 

“Um. And how did she reach the 
gas?” 

“With an umbrella or cane or broom- 
stick or any such thing. Maybe she 
had a yardstick or 2 

“Or a tape measure!” I exploded. 
I did hate to have poor little innocent 
Cissy accused. “And just how did Miss 
Carreau enter the room and also make 
exit, leaving the place barricaded as if 
siege P” 

“That I haven’t quite worked cut 
yet.” 

“Well, go and get to work on it, and 
don’t come to bother me again until 
you do. Understand, Mr. Weldon, this 
is a perfect mystery problem, 
ally the criminal leaves some 
looked clew, some forgotten precaution, 
but in this instance there isn’t a trace. 
As a problem, it has no flaw. I am 
busy solving it, and I must ask you to 
do your solving to yourself. First 
must be discovered how the murderer 
got into and out of the room. Until 
you know that for a certainty you have 
made no progress, and any time I spend 
with you is wasted.” 

I hated to score the poor fellow so, 
but he was, it seemed, a jellyfish with 
an armadillo’s skin, for he only said: 
“IT suppose so, Mr. Prall,’ and went 
away. 

I began on my material. The ceil- 
ing first; I went over it inch by inch, 
but found nothing but what any well- 
conducted ceiling would show. There 
Was no torn paper or broken plaster, no 


¢ - 
tor a 


Gener- 


over- 


cracks or scalings in its kalsomined sur- 
The ornate plaster centerpiece 


tace. 
from which the chandelier hung was in- 
tact and perfect. The chandelier it- 
self, an affair, had eight 
brackets made of brass tubing bent in 
curlicued pattern, and eight gas burners 
with the usual ground-glass_ globes. 
The electric fixtures had been added 


elaborate 





~ 


below these burners, and hung down, 
with pink shades over théir bulbs. 

As the room above was the one I had 
occupied on the night of the tragedy, I 
had no suspicion of a trapdoor to that, 
and indeed there was no chance of such 
a thing; so the ceiling was dismissed 
from my mind:as affording possible en- 
trance to the intruder. 

The floor, next, proved equally in- 
nocent. I locked under the rugs, I 
moved all the furniture, and I tapped 
around the mopboard, till I was sure 
nobody, not even a mouse, could have 
come up through the floor. 

Each wall I took separately, and 
found no openings or apertures even 
the tiniest, save the doors and windows. 
There was no ventilator or transom. 
With the aid of the step-ladder I 
scanned the tops of the windows and 
doors, the curtain poles and fixtures, 
and the entire chandelier. There was 
nothing, nothing in the least indicative 
of recent disturbance or suggestive 
of a way to look for the truth. 

Then I attacked the doors and win- 
dows thought of the 
murderer sawing out and replacing a 
door panel. No, I don’t mean that he 
sawed it at the time, but suppose he 
had sawed it out the day before, and 
replaced it with temporary tacks, Then, 
at the momeat, he had removed the 
panel, unlocked and unbolted the door, 
entered, had turned on the gas, by 
means of an ordinary lighter, and go- 
ing softly out, relocked the door as he 
had opened it, and replaced the panel. 

A fine theory, but both doors dis- 
proved it. They were so positively as 
they had been for years, that it was 
clear to be seen nobody had used that 
dodge. They were of pine or some 
such wood, stained and grained to rep- 
resent black walnut. Our forefathers 
had placed strong reliance on the credu- 
lity of their fellow men. Each stained 
his own doors, assuming his neighbors 
would think them the real thing, know- 


themselves. I 
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ing full well that the neighbors also 
stained their own! 

I had a similar theory ready for the 
windows. How about entering one of 
those, by means of a long ladder, and 
by the method of removing a pane of 
glass, and afterward replacing it with 
putty? But the windows understood 
me, and denied this, proving it by their 
untouched and adamant putty. Hard 
as concrete, and weather beaten, the 
putty of every pane had not been dis- 
turbed since a glazier’s fingers left it 
many years ago. This was indisputable, 
I saw at once, so [ raised no contro- 
versy with that bit of material, 

And so I proceeded. I was in no 
haste; rather I was thorough; ay, more 
than thorough; I was meticulous, | 
looked behind every picture on the 
walls, every mirror, and every bit of 
foolish artcraft that conscientiously 
covered its own allotted portion of wall 
paper. The wall paper was, to my 
mind, hideous. It was of recent date, 
thus jarring with woodwork and win- 
dow panes. The design was gay-hued 
parrots disporting in tropical foliage on 
a dark background. But I looked over 
every parrot and every burst of orchid- 
like bloom, without getting a breath of 
inspiration. The furniture I nearly tore 
apart in my earnestness of search. As 
I had been told, Marybelle had ingen- 
iously bored long auger holes in some 
chair legs, and in one desk leg, stopping 
them with ordinary corks, stained dark. 
What a woman! The jewels she had 
hidden in these receptacles had been 
taken away, by Edith probably, but | 
cared naught. They would be of no 
help to me. 

[ looked for trick locks on doors or 
windows; there were none. I looked up 
the chim It was too small for navi- 
gation; also, it was full of soot, and 
the room had been found immaculately 
clean. No one had entered that way. 
Of course, I subjected the bathroom to 
the same processes as the bedroom. I 














went over the floor on my hands and 
knees. I went along the walls, my nose 
not an inch from the parrots and mag- 
nolias. I gazed at ihe ceiling as raptly 
as ever a Star-gazer looked heavenward, 
and I stared at the chat 
at a time. 

I did not blame my material for lack 
of results. No, I knew that the perfect 
understanding was theirs, an 
if not yet quite mutual, uli 
be. 

Being in a hunting 
mined to look for the pe , 
were few places to look, for Edith ha 
riddled the with her p 
search. I ignor 
quested for the obscure. 


idelier for hours 


already d 
Soon Ww 1 
ino d, [ deter- 
1 
i 


saris. | 


place 
‘d obvious places an 
the delightfu ul old 
A country lad 

search had 


I bethought me of 
lost horse. 
after long 


story of the 
found him, 
failed. 

“How did you find him?” they asked, 
and the yokel replied: “Why, I thou 
if I was a where would 
And ] had gone 
there, too.” 

That was the method 
the necklace. [ thought, if I 
Marybelle, where would I put it? 

And as I thought, so far 
with her mind, I seemed to be impelled 
to secrete it here the 


< 


horse, 
went there, and he 
chose to find 


were 
4 | 

as possi le, 

near 


somewhere in or 


bed. But the bedc!othes had _ been 
taken away and others substituted. 
Still, there were the mattresses. I de- 


duced a hiding place in one of these and 
scrutinized the edges for a alee that 
might have been ripped and 
There was none. Now, pearls couldn't 
be introduced into a mattress 


resewn., 


without 


some such procedure, so I decided 
against it. There were the pillows, but 
these, too, showed only their original 
seams, 


Ah, the lingerie pillows! There were 
half a dozen or more of the dainties 
of boudoir pillows, the slips of fine 
broidery or lace or both, and the pil- 
lows covered with rose-colored satin. 


3E ps 


em- 
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Eagerly I examined the edges of the 
satin pillows. I knew that such pillows 
are made by being stitched nearly all 
the way sewn for a few 

ifter being filled with down. 

knowledge 
One pillow, 
[ found had 
resewn. I felt 
and found a hard bunch 
which I knew at once was the 
[ took the pillow to Edith, 
and let her rip it out. She cried out 
with delight, exclaiming: “What a 
place to hide them! And isn’t that jus 
like Marybelle!” 

[ft was a fine 

‘th a king’s 
enough to cheer heart of any 
woman, and Edith was duly elated. 

“How did you find them ?” 
me, her the 
gems. 

“Oh, I just went there, 


round, and 
inches 

My somewhat domestic 
stood me in good stead. 
looking at several, 
1 and hastily 


after 
been rippet 


pinchingly, 


within 


necklace. 


tring of pearls, not 
Wo! ransom, but 


the 


she asked 


eyes glued to lustrous 


and she had 


gone there, too,” | re} lied carelessly. 
‘Now I’m going to find the murde 

[ left Edith resewing the satin pillow, 
for she was a housewifely sort, and 
returned to my post. 

By sheer mental process, I had found 


that 
entering at 


pearls, so I kept at exercise. 
[ th murdere: 
dusk, and hidden in ward- 
robe or -poor Marybelle was so 
near-sighted—till five o’clock, turning 
en—well, making an 
that fol- 
discovery of the tragedy. 


told 


the 
ought of a 
remaining 
closet 
on the gas, and th 
-xit dur 


1 
CXil ing the commotion 


OV ed the 
Could it 


1 


have been? But reason 


” 


me “No.” There were too many of us 
at or near the door for anv stranger 
to escape unnoticed. But if not a 
stranger? Suppe well say, one of 
the household vants had done this, 
and in the excitement had stepped from 
his hiding place and mingled with the 
rest of us—— 

No, any servant absent from duty all 


night would have been noticed and re- 
ported. Any guest, then? Cissy? She 
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could have gone in before Marybelle re- 
tired, could have pretended to go out, 
but really have hidden and stayed there; 
then, when we raised the alarm, have 
—bah, what rubbish! Little Cissy in 
there all those long hours while Mary- 
belle—and stay! Any one who had 
done anything like that would have died 
of the gas, too! Truly I was getting 
in my dotage! 

I concluded I had cobwebs on the 
brain, and started out for a walk in the 
cold, crisp air, hoping the winter winds 
would blow them all away. I went to 
the police and asked the loan of the 
ring that had been found on the gas 
burner. Having but one real dressy 
clew, J determined to give it its fair 
share of attention. 

I got it, the police huving a sort of 
grudging admiration for me, not un- 
mixed with a certain satisfaction in my 
lack of achievement so far. 

Back home again, ay, even on the 
way home, I studied the ring. It told 
me nothing, save its mere surface facts. 
It was a lady’s ring; that is, its size 
and its general timidity of aspect made 
it appear so. Surely no man would 
wear that bauble, even on his little fin. 
ger. Well, that didn’t prove a lady had 
murdered Marybelle. Besides, that ring 
might have been on that burner for 
years. Maybe Marybelle’s mother had 
put it there, for some absurd reason. 
Maybe the long yellow hand that fig- 
ured in Marybelle’s tale of her mother’s 
nightmare—I really believed that creep- 
ing hand was merely the figment of a 
bad dream—had put the ring on the gas, 
and perhaps had returned for its for- 
gotten property and accidentally turned 
on the jet. 

This theory was so ingenious that I 
repeated it to Janet Field, she being 
the first listener I found on my return 
to the house. 

“Oh, don’t,” she said, shuddering. 


“Mr. 


Prall, when you are really a 


clever detective, why do you stoop to 
that unpleasant sort of foolery?” 

“But look at the ring,” I said. “Ts 
not such a one as Marybelle would own, 
is it, now?” 

“T don’t want to touch it,” she said, 
backing off. “It seems to be haunted,” 

But Herringdean came along then, 
and he took the ring and examined it, 

“Oligoclase,” he said, as he returned 
it. 

“Abracadabra, Erin go bragh,’ I re- 
turned politely, not wishing to be out- 
done in unintelligibility. 

ile smiled. “That’s what a moon- 
stone is,” he explained. ‘“‘It belongs in 

t to a variety of orthoclase called 


par 
adularia, but in part also to albite or 
oligoclase.”’ 

“Thank 
vently. 


you so much,” I said fer- 
ly. “I’ve long wanted to know.” 

Then we talked of the pearls. Her- 
ringdean said nothing about wanting 
them, for Edith had given him to 
understand that the residuary legatee 
would take everything not nailed down 
by the will. 

“Marybelle was so pleased with 
them,” said his lordship reminiscently. 
“She was like a child when she was 
pleased. Hers was a dear nature, s0 
warmly sympathetic and so responsive 
in her emotions. You loved her, Miss 
Field ?” 

“T fell under Marybelle’s charm four 
years ago,” replied Janet simply. “She 
was very good to me, and took me into 
her heart and home.” ; 

“You were her social secretary?” 

“So-called, but more of a companion 
and general helper. The first year I 
lived with her we were like sisters. 
Then when she married she did not 
need me.” 

“But widowed, she was glad to have 
you with her again?” 

“Yes, Lord Herringdean, she urged 
me to come to her soon after Mr. Moss 
died.” 

I left the two talking and strolled 
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away. I met Vida in the upper hall, 
dusting about, as housemaids will. 
I showed her the ring and asked her 


again if she could not remember ever 


having seen it. 

“Never,” she “Madame 
would not own such junket, or what 
you call it. And I have never before 
seen it. No.” 

“Vida,” I said suddenly, “you have 
not told me all you know of that—that 
night of madame’s death. Tell me the 
rest now.’ 

It was a chance said it 
because the girl looked perturbed and— 
well, as if and yearned 
to share it. 

“But, no, 


insisted. 


shot. I only 


she had a secret, 


I know nothing——” 
“Yes, you do. Out with it!” 
“Well, then, it is but this. 

Miss Field sitting on the stairs.” 
“Miss Field! Sitt 
As I have said, to repeat a statement 

blankly is the surest way to get ampli- 

fication thereof. 
“Yes, sir 
tionless, at 


ing.” 


ing on the stairs: 


mo- 


sat on the stairs, 
the morn- 


She 
four o’clock in 


“Four o'clock! Miss J anet 
You’re crazy!” 

“But no, I have not the craze. 
come from my which is on the 
floor above, and as I am cold, I go to 
the hall cupboard for another blanket. 
It is permitted we do this, if cold. 
Then, as ] door, ] Miss 
Field steps 
from the top. 
and she does not see me; 


” 


room, 


leave my see 
the stair, five, six 
I slip back to my 
a7 

when | 


sit on 
room 
peep 
forth again she is gone. 

“Look here, Vida. I believe in 
honesty, but I think you are 
Come with me, and we will 
Field. She is in the library now.” 


“Oh, I like 


“ 


your 

mistaken. 

ask Miss 

not that!” 

I didn’t ask you of your p1 

I said come a me.” 
Unwillingly Vida went with me, and 


g 
[ took her straight to the library where 


eferences 
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Janet and Lord Herringdean were still 
sitting, talking. 

“Miss Field,” I began straightway, 
for this might be a piece of my material, 
and I mustn’t miss a chance, “Vida says 
you were sitting on the stairs the night 
—the morning, rather, of Marybelle’s 
death.” 

“Yes,” 


Lord 


gravely, “I was.” 
a little ex- 


said Janet 
Herringdean gave 
clamation of astonishment, and I went 
on: “At clock, Vida says.” 
“Yes, about four,” agreed Janet. “I 
thought I heard some one moving about 
and I went out to look 


four ¢ 


downstairs, 
down. 


mean ?” 
But you must 


A burglar, do you 
‘That I couldn’t say. 
hearing is 
so, and I cat 
dis- 


know, Mr. Prall, my very 


acute, bnormally 
hear very faint even at a 
tance. -So, when | thought I heard an 
I stepped out to the hall and 
As to sitting on the stairs,” 
“T have Indian blood 
Indian, 
to the 
I can hear mar- 


perhaps a 


sounds 


intruder, 
listened. 
she smiled a little, 
veins—North American 
putting my ear 


in my 
[ mean—and by 
or to the ground, 
velously. I sat down and put my ear 
wall, and [ did hear 


body moving here in the 


wall, 
against the some- 
about down 
library.” 

“It was I,” and Lord dean 
flung handsome head and 
looked proudly defiant. “I was kept 


awake by those confounded—lI beg your 


Herring 


back his 


Pog anne yin g ghost stories 
1 foolishly sensitive 
when I tried to 
yng, yellow 


ardon; 

girls pe 1. 
to such 
sleep I seemed to see that I 


matters, wet 


hand, creeping—creeping—well, 


couldn’t stand it. I 


came downstairs 


simply got 
to see if 
brandy 1€ 
nothing of 


jumps, and | 
I could get a 
sideboard. But 
the sort about, so I wandered in 
and tried to read. I couldn’t bear to 
see those wretched 


pag of from tl 


there was 


here 


go to bed again and 


spt ( 0k visions.” 


I thought it was you, 


Lord Herring- 
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dean,” said Janet, fixing her dark eyes 
in his face. “Had I known what you 
wanted I would have called Spears to 
look after you. But I assumed you 
were wakeful and wanted to read, and, 
having satisfied myself there was no 
burglar, | returned to my room. I saw 
you, Vida, when you peeped out at your 
door, but I didn’t speak lest we waken 
some sleeper.” 

“Oh, Miss Field, I’m glad to know 
all. I wondered why you sat on the 
stair. Now I know.” 

“And you know why I was prowling 
about,” said Herringdean. “I’ve won- 
dered whether I oughtn’t to mention 
it, but there seemed no need, so I 
didn’t.” 

“But, said I eagerly, “if that was the 
very hour that some marauder did 
come in and turn on the gas, that killed 
poor Marybelle, you ought to have 
caught a glimpse of him, Herringdean.” 

“JT didn’t see anybody, nor did I hear 
any sound.” 

“Did you, Miss Field?” 

“No unexpected or unexplainable 
sound. I heard Lord Herringdean 
moving about, and I heard Vida, as she 
came into the hall and went back to her 
room.” 

“As you sat on the stairs you were 
right against the wall of Marybelle’s 
room,” I said, thinking aloud, rather 
than inquiring. 

“Yes,” said Janet, her big dark eyes 
full of grief, ‘I could hear her breathe. 
Her asthma, you know, made _ her 
breathing audible—and my hearing is 
so acute.” 

“You heard no other sound 
room?” 

“Absolutely none. Had there been, 
rest assured I should have heard it. 
Had there been any one else in there 
I must have heard him breathe, even 
though he stood motionless otherwise.” 

“And this was at four o’clock ?” 

“About that,” Janet. i 
glanced at my watch on my return to 


in her 


said 


my room, and it was a few minutes 
after four. As I had satisfied myself 
that the sound I heard was Lord Her. 
ringdean I had no further anxiety on 
the subject.” 

“To think,” exclaimed the earl, “that 
you sat there, by the wall of that room, 
while Marybelle was being mur 
dered——” 

“We can’t be sure of that,” I said, 
“The doctor couldn’t place the turning 
on of the gas definitely to the minute. 
It was more probably done after Miss 
Field returned to her room.” 

“But it might have been before I left 
it,” added Janet. 

“Yes,” I agreed. 

We were all silent for a moment, 
thinking of the strange situation. The 
earl in the library on the first floor, 
Vida in the hall on the third floor, 
Janet on the stairs between the second 
and third floors, and Marybelle in her 
bedroom on the second floor, perhaps 
at that very moment the victim of foul 
play. 

The fact that three people were 
awake and stirring made it difficult to 
see how an intruder could have gone 
about his dastardly deed. But it was 
already impossible to see how the deed 
could have been done, and the story of 
Janet’s vigil on the stairs added but a 
trifle to the mystery. 

“Let us go to Marybelle’s room and 
think it over,” I proposed. We did so, 
and Vida returned to her work. 

“Now,” said I, “let us three people 
be absolutely frank and honest and 
say what we really think.” 

“T shall be glad to!” Herringdean 
burst out. “I’ve tried to keep it back, 
but I’d like to put on record that | 
believe Marybelle’s death was in some 
mysterious fashion brought about by 
Mr. or Mrs. Wesley, or both.” 

Janet looked at him in horror. Her 
great black eyes seemed to accuse him 
of wickedness almost equal to the crime 
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itself. She was about to speak, but I 
interrupted: “Why and how?” 

“Why? To get possession of the 
fortune coming to them at her death. 
They knew her marriage to me would 
doubtless deprive them of their ex- 
pected inheritance. How? The means 
we have not yet discovered, but their 
room is next this, and some diabolical 
contrivance was used that defies detec- 
tion.” 

The earl was very much in earnest. 
Evidently he had long wanted to ex- 
press his suspicions, but had controlled 
himself until I invited frank speech. 

“You are wrong, Lord Herringdean,” 
said Janet, and her quiet tones were 
emphasized by a vibration of intense 
conviction. “It is impossible. I know 
the Wesleys better than you do, and 
they are incapable of such a thought as 
crime to fortune. Please never 
hint such a thing again unless you have 


sug- 


win 


some shadow of proof or some 


gestion as to how they could have ac- 
complished it.” 

“They had motive and opportunity,” 
I began, but Janet cried out: 

“Opportunity! What do you mean?” 

“Only that they occupied the next 
toom, and no one else was as near. As 
Lord Herringdean says, suppose some 
diabolical contrivance, introduced, say, 
through the open bathroom window— 
their bathroom is next, you 
perhaps a long, jointed fishing rod, in- 
serted———” 

Janet looked incredulous. “A fish- 
ing rod, that would come in at the 
window, turn round a corner, and reach 
the gas to turn it on?” 


know ad 


It did sound absurd, and as we looked 
at the distance and the devious direc- 
tions it must take, we were forced to 
discard the fishing-rod theory. 

“But something like that,” persisted 
the earl. 

We talked a long time in this vein. 
We suggested and riddled some ingeni- 


ous theories, and at last my two visi- 
tors left me to brood alone. 

And brood I did. Started on the 
fish-pole track, I devised a pliable af- 
fair, of finely tempered steel, that could 
be insinuated and finally reach the gas 
jet. Could force enough be exerted 
to turn the key at that distance? Well, 
then, a magnet on its end, that should 
pull the key around! Fine, but utterly 
impracticable, as a glance out of the 
window in question showed me. Then, 
I advised myself, the same contrivance 
put through a hole in the wall. But 
though I examined the wall between 
the two rooms, inch by inch, even atom 
by atom, there was no hole through it. 
The parrots blinked at me, and I could 
almost hear their words of jeering 

t I could not find out what 
they had silently witnessed. 

“Tell “you grinning 
wretches! You saw the crime commit- 
ted. Tell me how? Why? Who?—— 
How? Why? Who?’ 

[ sounded like an 


scorn thé 


me,” I cried, 


owl, and as [ 


realized it, I said, angrily: “Don’t tell, 
then! The owl is a wiser bird than a 
silly parrot, and I will find out for my- 
self.” 


[ sat 
Yat 


from my 


down in my thinking chair. I 
pocket the ring, the 


took 
moonstone ring. 

“This ring holds the secret,” I mused. 
“I'll wrest it from it. Is this ring a 
sign or a clew or not? If it is, it was 
placed on that burner by the hand that 
turned the key.” 

By aid of the step-ladder, which I 
kept in the room now, I looked at the 
burner from which the ring had been 
crusted with 


1 
} 


taken. It was lightly 
rust dust. It showed a slight 
scratch—yes, I did use a lens at this 
juncture—on one side, bright and new. 
Doubtless the ring had been slipped 
there lately, and was not a relic of 
Marybelle’s mother’s time. 

Here was a start. A tip removed, a 
ring added, by way of preparation for 


and 
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the deed. This told me, at the moment, 
only the fact of definite and deliberate 
preparation. Was it Edith Wesley’s 
ring? But Edith was so matter-of- 
fact; not at all imaginative. There was 
more in Cissy. 

While up there | studied the key 
that had been turned. It was, as a 
whole, diamond-shaped, with a round 
bulge on each corner. It was of fili- 
greed brass, in open-work pattern. 
With my lens I studied the dust in the 
interstices. I looked sapiently for fin- 
ger prints, when I realized that if I 
found one it would probably be my 
own, as, when I sprang for the high 
key and turned it that morning, I na- 
turally gave it a hard dab. 

I found no definite print—never did 
think much of ’em anyway—but I im- 
agined or thought or hoped that I dis- 
cerned a cleaner hole in one of the cor- 
ners of the diamond than in any other. 
The diamond was longer than wide, 
and in one of the side apexes the hole 
showed a brighter inside edge than the 
others. Could there be anything in the 
fish-pole game, after all? But no fish 
pole could taper* small enough to go 
through that tiny hole, and have any 
strength at all. And, too, there was no 
hole for it to come through from Wes- 
ley’s room, and the idea of its possess- 
ing the human intelligence to wiggle 
through the bathroom window and hit 
unerringly its goal in the corner of the 
gas burner’s key was a little too much 
to ask. 

Of course, I didn’t have in mind an 
ordinary fish pole. I thought vaguely 
of a willow wand, of a long wire, of a 
jointed steel rod—oh, I had a magi- 
cian’s whole paraphernalia in the back 
of my head. 

Yet, nothing could be done with my 
ideas, unless I could find the hole 
through which the instrument of death 
had entered the room. Again I scanned 
the mopboard all around, examined 
the door frames, looked behind pictures, 
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and at last began feeling for what | 
could not discern by sight. 

I pawed all the walls, punching q 
smug parrot now and then, to ease my 
impatience, and suddenly, on the wall 
next the hall, I felt a depression, ]f 
was high up—I was going round the 
room on my _ step-ladder—feeling at 
the height of the burner itself, and 
the wall paper gave way a little beneath 
my finger tips. I felt a queer sensa- 
tion, and before going further I stepped 
down and locked the door. Then | 
carefully investigated, and found there 
had been made on the paper, a cruci- 
form incision, and the flaps were still 
in place, so that the crossed cuts 
scarcely showed. Carefully I turned 
back the four thin triangular flaps, and 
saw a neat, round, clean-cut hole, some- 
what smaller in size than a lead pencil, 

I saw at once it had been made with 
Marybelle’s auger, and thought, disap- 
pointedly: ‘One more place to hide her 
jewelry!” 

The hole was too small to hold any 
jewels, unless some small chain or nar- 
row bar pin; and, too, any such thing 
would have fallen down between the 
walls. Could it be the hole was for the 
entrance of my hypothetical fishing 
I looked through, but could see 
no light, and concluded it did not go 
clear through the wall. But I must 
see, and, carefully replacing the minute 
flaps of the wall paper, I went out into 
the hall. 

Just then the luncheon gong sounded. 

I stopped the earl as he went by and 
said imperatively: “I shall not be at 
luncheon until later. Keep everybody 
at the table until I come. On no ac- 


rod? 


“count let a single one leave, on any 


pretext. Detain them by force, if 
necessary.” 

He knew from my manner how in 
earnest I was, and, nodding his head, 
he went on downstairs. 

Silently as possible I visited every 
bedroom in the house, searching my 
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fnal clew. I now knew how; I must 
learn who and why. 

After trying several rooms, I learned 
who. 

Why, I couldn’t imagine, but the mo- 
tive would soon appear. It is said there 
are but two motives for murder— 
money and revenge. Well, it was 
doubtless one or the other. 

I hurried downstairs and went first 
to the cook, Mrs. Blum. She was, in 
a way, housekeeper also, 

“Well, Mrs. Blum,” I said, “who 
dusts the stairs?” 

“Which stairs, sir?” 

“Any of them. Say, the flight be- 
tween the second and third floors.” 

“Well, sir, housemaids are ki 
cattle. Take the lower flight, now. 
Norah, the parlor maid, dusts up to 
the landing, and Vida, the chamber- 
maid, the steps above.” 

“And the flight above tha 
half-way landing.” 

“Well, sir, Vida does the lower half, 
and Ellen, the second housemaid, the 
upper. There’s a dividing step; I don’t 
know which it is, but they know; ah, 
yes, well they know, and neither girl 
wud touch on other side of it. 
Why, sir? Any complaint ?” 

“No. Call Ellen here.” 

Ellen came, frightened out of her 
wits. 

“There is no fault to be found with 
your work, Ellen,’ I said pleasantly, 
“but there’s a bit of money waiting for 
you if you think straight and clear, and 
answer one or two questions, 

The girl quiet and looked 
composed and sensible. “Yes, sir,” she 
said. 

“Think back to the morning that we 
discovered the death of Mrs. 
Did you dust your stairs as usual that 
morning ?” 

“Yes, sir,” 

“Was there any unusual dust or dirt 
on them ?” 

“There was, sir, a little. 


t? It has no 


the 


stood 


Moss. 


” 


“Was it ” I whispered the rest, 
not wanting Mrs, Blum to hear it. 

“It was, sir.” 

I gave her the promised reward and 
went to the dining room. Those at the 
table were just having coffee served. I 
took a small cup and declined Edith’s 
solicitous offers “of food. 

When ali were finished I asked that 
ali come with me to Marybelle’s room. 

“‘Be seated, please,” I said, “I have 
solved the mystery, and I want to tell 
you about it.” 

They say down, Frank and Edith on 
the edge of the bed, Janet in a little 
rocker, and the earl in the straight desk 
[ closed the hall door, and stood 
by it, scarcely to begin 
my sad revelation. 

“The method of bringing about the 
death of Marybelle I have discovered,’ 
I said. ‘‘The one who did it, I have 
learned. But the motive I do not know. 
f will show you first how it was done.” 

[ took from a table where I had laid 
it, a long mattress needle, the kind used 
by upholsterers for tufting mattresses 
or furniture. Also I took a spool of 
heavy, dark linen thread, and, breaking 
off a piece about six yards long, I 
threaded the needle with it. Then | 
opened the hall door; stepping outside 
I brought back a strong high chair. 
This I placed directly beneath the gas 
burner that had been found turned on. 
I thrust the long needle through the 
hole in the side of the key, the hole 
that I had thought seemed less dusty 
than the others, and pulled the short 
end of thread completely through. Next 
I unthreaded the needle, and pulled the 
thread till the lengths were even. 
Then, twisting the two ends of thread 
tightly together, I threaded both at once 
through the needle’s eye. 

Refraining from glancing at the face 
of any one of my audience I stepped 
down from the chair, and moved it over 
till it was directly beneath the hole I 
had found in the wall of the room next 


chair. 


knowing how 
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the hall. Getting on the chair again 
I showed them the tiny flaps of paper, 
turning them back carefully for they 
were getting worn, and thrust the 
threaded needle through the hole, leav- 
ing it there. 

“I will ask that no one moves for a 
moment,” I said as I stepped down 
from the chair, and went out in the 
hall. 

In a moment those in the room saw 
the needle pulled on through and the 
threads drawn after it until taut. 

I sat on the ‘stairs to do this. The 
needle had come through the wall and 
through the wooden mopboard that ran 
up the staircase next to the wall. Then, 
slowly and firmly, I pulled both 
threads at once, and the watchers in 
Marybelle’s room saw the key of the 
burner turn slowly, as the thread pulled 
it round. It had stood at right angles 
to the direction of the thread. Now it 
was turned till it was in the same direc- 
tion, and the gas was turned on full. 

Then, letting go one end-of the 
thread, I pulled on the other, and the 
whole length was drawn through the 
hole in the key, through the hole in the 
wall, and disappeared from the view of 
those in the room. 

I returned, closed the door behind 
me, and turned off the gas. 

“That is how it was done,” 
simply. “An ingenious means, but 
neither complicated nor difficult. The 
hole was bored with Marybelle’s own 
auger, perhaps sometime before it was 
used. The thread was strung through, 
doubtless the night it was used, before 
Marybelle came up to retire. With her 
nearsightedness and her low, shaded 
electric lights she did not notice the 
thread, which was pulled by the mur- 
derer at—the doctor says—about four 
o'clock.” 

“Who did it?” said the earl hoarsely, 
his face as white as death itself. 

“Suppose we ask for a confession,” 


I said 
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I said, keeping my eyes on the floor lest 
the face of the criminal unnerve me, 

“T will confess,” said Janet, in low, 
even tones. “J am the murderer. May 
I tell you about it?” 

I looked up then to see Janet Field's 
face aglow with vivid emotion. She 
sat upright in her chair, every muscle 
tense, but with absolute self-control, A 
red spot showed on either cheek, and 
her black eyes blazed with almost a 
wild light. 

“I killed Marybelle,” she said, “in 
exactly the manner Mr. Prall has shown 
you. Now I will tell you why. Nearly 
four years ago I came to live with 
Marybelle as companion and secretary, 
I told her I was engaged to Bradley 
Moss, and wanted to stay with her 
something less than a year, when | 
would marry him. Marybelle agreed to 
this and said I might leave her when 
I chose. I was very poor, and I wanted 
to save up my salary for my trousseau. 
Marybelle had never met Bradley until 
he came here to see me. From the mo- 
ment she saw him she planned to steal 
him away from me. For a time Brad- 
ley resisted her charm and was true to 
me, laughing with me over the wiles 
and snares she laid for him. But no 
man could long hold out against such 
awoman. She flattered him, she teased 
him, she tempted him, she lured him 
with all the powers of her siren nature. 

he made herself beautiful for him, and 
wove an enchantment that succeeded at 
last. He came and told me. He was 
manly and frank. He was sorry beyond 
all words, but he could not break her 
thrall, and he married her. 

“IT went away, broken-hearted, 
broken-lived, but willing to forgive 
them both if she would give him hap- 
piness. You, Frank Wesley, know 
whether she did or not. You know 
how she tired of him in six months or 
less, how she made him her puppet, 
boasting that she could rule his very 
soul. Then he grew ill, and the doctor 
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ordered him to Arizona. Marybelle re- 
fused to let him go, and kept him here, 
dancing attendance on her, though there 
was no longer any love on either side. 
She shed her charms on other men, she 
was cold and cruel to Bradley; yet she 
made him stay here, until—until he died 
—killed as surely by her hand as if she 
had stabbed him with a dagger! 

“After his death she couldn’t live 
alone, and she asked me to come back 
to her. I came, for this sole and only 
purpose—revenge ! 

“T am of Indian descent. My fore- 
bears are the Cherokees, and a vital, an 
innate trait of my character is revenge 
—justifiable revenge. And I vowed 
that in her happiest hour I would kill 
Marybelle as she killed the man I loved 
—adored—and so, killed me. My life 
went out when Bradley Moss died. 
Had Marybelle loved him, had she 
made his life happy, I should have re- 
joiced.” 

Janet rose, and stood, a tragic, a 
dominant figure. Tall, lithe, strong, she 
looked the epitome of her Indian tribe, 
and smoldering in her great, cloud- 
black eyes was the dull light of a soul’s 
revenge, an accomplishment of the vow, 
a life for a life! 

“T made it my life-work,’ she went 
on. “I planned for it, and I waited the 
day, which I knew would come, when 
Marybelle should be on the threshold 
of the greatest happiness she could de- 
sire. It came the night of her engage- 
ment to the earl. I didn’t falter. I 
was in no whit stayed by a thought of 
pity for her. Indians are not like that. 
The time had come; that was all. I 
came up here while some were playing 
bridge, and I knew where all the others 
were. There was no chance of failure, 
but I must do my work perfectly. 
Bringing in that very hall chair, I stood 
on it, while I removed the tip from the 
burner. Then ” Janet’s clear voice 
faltered a little, her scarlet lips trem- 
bled, but she went on, “then, I put on 
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that burner the betrothal ring Bradley 
had given me. A poor little jewel, but 
the symbol of our deep, pure, perfect 
love, that Marybelle stole away from 
us. Through that ring—that signal 
manual of our plighted troth—should 
flow the fumes that should mete out 
righteous judgment on the woman who 
had murdered my beloved. 

“In Bradley’s name and mine I put 
that ring on the burner, and through it 
came the death that avenged our wrong. 
Marybelle killed both our souls—will- 
fully, knowingly, purposely. Likewise 
she killed Bradley’s body. She has paid 
that debt. The murder of our souls, 
of our happiness, of our hopes, can 
never be repaid. That is all. I have 
no regret, no sorrow. I have no care as 
to what becomes of me. An Indian 
never forgives or forgets. My life 
ended when Marybelle stole my love. 
There is nothing more.” 

Janet sat again in her chair, and re- 
laxed, but not limp. There was a si- 
lence, and then she said, in her usual 
tones: “What am I to do? Tell the 
authorities ?” 

“No!” cried Frank Wesley. ‘This 
story shall never go beyond these four 
walls! I forbid it. Here the deed was 
done, here it has been explained. No 
one knows but the four walls, no one 
shall know. You agree with me, Her- 
ringdean ?” 

“IT do,” said the earl firmly. 


I don’t know what became of Janet 
Field. I left Woodhurst the next day, 
as my work was accomplished and my 
connection with the Moss case at an 
end. 

I had achieved my desire. I had 
solved the mystery of a murder com- 
mitted in an inaccessible room. 

Janet had first conceived the idea of 
her plan by seeing the long, thin auger 
which Marybelle had bought for the 
purpose related. One day, when Mary- 
belle and all the servants chanced to 
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be away for the afternoon, Janet had threads at four o’clock that morning, 
bored the hole, with extreme care and when Vida saw her sitting on the stairs 
caution. It had begun in the wall atthe Her marvelous hearing had let he 
height of the gas burner and had come know just where the earl was, and also 
out through the baseboard at the sixth had shown her that Marybelle was 
step from the top of the stairs. She sleeping soundly in her bed. Janet's 
had carefully removed all plaster that own poise and controlled nature enabled 
fell and all sawdust on the stair side, her to answer Vida’s inquiries cas ually, 
and, replacing the tiny paper flaps, had and to turn the question of the situation 
bided her time, without fear of discov- toward the earl. 

ery. The night that she drew the The plan was the concept of a master 
threads through she had let fall a slight mind, but I may be pardoned if I add 
dust of plaster without knowing it, and that the solution of the mystery was 
this I suspected, after I began to see’ the achievement of a mind rather more 
into the truth. She had pulled the rem: arkable. 


TIGHT SKIRT TRAPS GUNWOMAN 


F you are a women and are so foolish as to determine to be a footpad, don 
wear a tight skirt. One woman made this determination in New York not 
long ago, and neglected to provide herself with a skirt allowing free play for 
the lower extremities in running. The police say she is Jeanette Mullins, 
whom they arrested with two male companions after the holdup of Herbert 
Boyd, a clerk, early one Sunday morning. 

Boyd was walking along West Twenty-third Street when a young woman 
came up beside him, and, poking a revolver into his ribs, ordered him to throw 
up his hands. He did so, and two men went through his pockets, getting twelve 
dollars, while the woman kept him covered with the revolver. 

As soon as they had completed the job and turned from him Boyd shouted 
for help. A policeman heard his cries and chased the three robbers. The 
woman, unable to run fast because of her tight skirt, impeded the speed of the 
men. They did not desert her, but each taking an arm, tried to hurry her along. 
When finally overtaken and searched a revolver was found, so the police claim, 
in the waist of the woman, and one of the men had twelve dollars in his 
possession, 








ARRESTED AFTER TWENTY- TWO YEARS 
OUGHT for twenty-two years as the murderer of Tom Hardin at Knicker- 
bocker, Texas, David Atkins, forty-five years old, has recently been ar- 
rested by a former member of the Texas Rangers. The fugitive from justice 
traveled extensively during the time he was “wanted,” fighting against the Boers 
in South Africa, returning to the United States and working in Colorado and 
New Mexico, fleeing again to Central America, and then trapping wild animals 
in the Northwest. He even went back to Texas once before he was apprehended, 
but, becoming suspicious that the police were on his trail, left the United States 
hurriedly. 

Always in his wanderings he heard the call of the homeland and headed 
back toward Texas. He was living in Jones County when the ranger heard of 
his presence, and, after a swift night ride in a high-powered automobile, came 
upon the outlaw suddenly in the early morning and placed him under arrest 
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TTING alone in the hotel 
S lobby, Overall Joe Higgins 
scowled and mumbled to ‘him- 
self. Without, a fine snow 
drifted down through clear, cold air, 
so that the few passers-by tucked chins 
into coat collars and hurried on. The 
lobby was warm and comfortable, and 
Joe had just finished an excellent break- 
fast; there was money in his pocket. 
Yet he scowled savagely, biting at nails 
grease-blackened to the roots. 

Behind him little feet pattered across 
the floor. 

“Merry Christmas, daddy!” 
clear, girlish voice, and: 

“Merry Christmas, Letty,” 
father’s cheerful reply. 

Hearing, Joe shrugged deeper in his 
chair and swore under his breath. Here 
was the nub of his discontent: it was 
Christmas morning, and he was friend- 
less and alone. 

He had come to Buffalo in the way 
of business, and business had been very 
good ; so good that he had tarried over- 
long. And.so the dull season of his 
peculiar trade had come and found him 
stranded in a strange town. And to- 
day was Christmas! 

If he had wanted to, 
found company—of its kind. 
questionable resorts would have re- 
ceived him, open-armed. For Overall 
Joe Higgins was a prominent man, an 
expert in his line—which was automo- 
bile stealing. He could praise without 
envy the exploits of Jack the Front, who 


cried 


caine the 


he could have 
A dozen 


had once persuaded a policeman to hold 
his trouble-light while he filed the lock 
from a Rolls-Royce; was he not Over- 
all Joe, inventor of the “Service Game ?” 

To play this game, one must own a 
garage and employ a man to take care 
of legitimate business. For the trade 
itself one needs a battered old car with 
“Service” painted on the hood, a trusted 
driver, a tow-rope, and a few blank 
forms, printed thus: 

Palace Garage. Quick Service. 
Driver’s Form. 

Go 


License No....... Remarks.... 


one 


Clad in grease-stained overalls, 
walks down a street where autos are 
thickly parked, selects one’s quarry, and 
hurries back to the old car, lurking dis- 


creetly around the corner. Here it is 
the work of a moment to fill in the 
form with a penciled scrawl: “Pearl 
St, n’r Swan—Maxland—og6-432. 
Won’t start, tow in.” 

Thus armed, one drives boldly up to 
the selected car, form in hand; one 
verifies the number, hooks on the tow- 
rope, slides in behind the wheel, and 
calls: “Go ahead, Jack!” And away. 
The ignition lock can be picked later. 

It is a good game, even in the un- 
likely event of question. An incensed 
owner arrives; a bystander recognizes 
the car and protests. You show him 
your order; he insists. Well, you will 
call up the garage. You do, or you let 
him do it. Where’s the duplicate of 
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that call to Pearl and Swan, Maxland 
car, 096-432? Comes a petulant voice 
over the wire, plain for the questioner 
to hear: “No, you blasted fool! Not 
432—096-342. Can’t you read?” Mu- 
tual explanations and apologies. 

Of this plan Overall Joe was the 
fortunate inventor. He specialized in 
medium-priced cars of pro- 
duction, such as brought from two hun- 
dred to five hundred dollars second- 
hand; and he did excellently well. 
From his methods came his nickname, 
“Overall Joe.” This because Mr. Hig- 
gins consistently shunned the conven- 
tional “front”; in the parlance of the 
trade, he “did the greasy.”’ His exgis 
was the grease-smeared, khaki-colored 
union overall of the garage-worker, the 
garment of the guild, whose wearing, 
in some obscure fashion, confers om- 
niscience; beneath its protecting folds 
he worked in security. What autoist 
is there so bold as to question the ver- 
dict of that smut-faced autocrat who 
emerges from beneath his car with a 
new smear under one eye, 
that the transmission must be taken 
down, and that will be thirty dollars? 
When such an one steps up to an 
automobile, glances expertly beneath its 
hood, then climbs in and lays his au- 
thoritative hand upon its wheel, who is 
there to say him nay? 

Thus Mr. Overall Joe Higgins had 
thrived and prospered to the very close 
of a late touring season. At last he 
had sold the good will of his garage, 
dismissed his helpers, and wound up 
his affairs for the winter. But tempt- 
ing prospects lured him on. Buffalo is 
an excellent town for such a trade, and 
he lingered from day to day, working 
alone with no more tools than a pair 


quantity 


to announce 


of pliers, a few bits of wire, and a com- 
plete set of skeleton keys.- So Christ- 
mas had caught him unawares. 

Desires long forgotten stirred in his 
tough heart; memories of a childhood 
not so very distant awoke in him, so 
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that he squirmed uneasily in his seat 
He didn’t want to hunt up the crowd: 
he wanted folks! He wanted a Christ. 
mas tree—or, failing that, he wanted to 
give some one a Christmas present and 
be thanked. He wanted to do some. 
thing for somebody. It is a wish not 
always confined to the righteous. 

So he sprawled in his chair, lean and 
rangy, sober and capable; the picture 
of the honest mechanic in his Sunday 
clothes. His pale-blue eyes softened 
and grew wistful. 

“Gee!” muttered Overall Joe. “ 

* and stopped. Being a man 
of small vocabulary, he had no art to 
clothe his thought in words: but in his 
heart was the Christmas spirit. 

To be on Christ- 
mas morning! Overall Joe’s eyes be- 
and he winked them very 
fast. He was pitying himself. Then 
he glared defiantly about, as men will 
at such a time, lest some one had seen 
his emotion. 

His glance fell upon a newspaper in 
the y cl beside him, and he 
snatched it up. It*was a day-old copy 
of the Buffalo Mail, open at an inner 
two columns ran a head- 
Limousine.” His 
glanced 


wisht 


alone, unfriended, 


gan to smart, 


empty chair 


page. Across 
line: “To Ride in a 
professional interest aroused, he 
languidly down the lines. 

But it had nothing to do with the 
trade. Under the subcaption, “Bard 
of South Avon Sings Joys of Auto 
Riding,” was printed: 

Outside of the joys of religggn 

Which point to the heaven! 
The ride in the auto is truly 


Che pa i i ul 


goal, 


ramount bliss of m) 
Though earth is a vast field of pleasures 
In which | have found many joys, 
One longing, one saddened emotion 
My happine S here alloys. 


In touring car and in roadster, 
In many an auto I’ve been. 

But the longing which fills all my spirit 
Is to ride in a big limousin 
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No words can express my desire, 
Heart’s rapture indeed was supreme. 
But it may be some day with the angels, 

I'll ride in a gold limousine! 


It was signed “Jefferson S. Chorder.” 
Joe read it through slowly; read it 
through again, then dropped the paper 
and stared out at the snowflakes. 

“Aw, gee!” said Overall Joe, and 
turned to his neighbor. 

“Say, brother,” he queried, 
this here guy Chorder, writ this, huh?” 

The other grunted sourly ; he too was 
spending Christmas alone. “Huh, that 
stuff!’ said he. “He’s an old freak 
down here to South Avon. He’s al- 
ways writing stuff like that, an’ the 
Mail prints it f’r a joke.” 

Joe read the verses over and over 
again. In the crude lines he heard the 
soul of an auto lover speaking to his 
soul. He pictured this poor old man 
eating out his heart with such a long- 
ing. To him it was not unreasonable, 
for Overall Joe was a man of imagina- 
tion. But all he said was: 

“Aw, gee! Th’ poor old simp!” His 
emotions were not overarticulate. 

So he sat, pondering wistfully, until 
a great resolve grew in his usually un- 
sentimental breast. 

“Aw, gee!” said he again, and rose. 

It was ten o’clock. He went to his 
room, opened a bag, and took out a neat 
iron-gray chauffeur’s uniform. It was 
well-cut, made of expensive whipcord; 
the livery of a rich man’s servant, one 
would say at once. As he changed into 
this garb Joe communed with himself. 

“Aw, gee!” he muttered. ‘‘Ain’t 
never been in a limousine. Th’ 
poor old simp! An’ Christmas 
Day, too. I gotta do it right!” 

He donned a black-visored cap and 
set out into the snow. 

“I gotta do this thing right,” he re- 
peated, tucking chin into coat collar 
against the cold. Walking briskly to- 
ward Main Street, he shaped his plan. 

Automobiles will balk, even on holi- 


“who's 


“ 
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days; but he felt that this was no day 
for “the greasy.” Being a resourceful 
man, he fitted his methods to the oc- 
casion. 

It was just eleven o’clock as he swung 
around a corner toward the Delaware 
Avenue church. Here stood a long 
line of fine cars—coupés, sedans, limou- 
sines—reaching almost to the corner, 
and Overall Joe eyed them with a pro- 
fessional glance. 

A huge imported car was just pulling 
up before the church, a blue limousine 
with silver trimmings. Joe gave an in- 
voluntary sigh of admiration. It was 
a wonderful car, perfectly appointed— 
and as inconspicuous, even among its 
expensive neighbors, as a white ele- 
phant would have been. 

Joe stood on one foot, watching, 
while a stout, fur-collared, silk-hatted 
man emerged from it, and helped out 
his stout, fur-clad wife. He hung ir- 
resolute, fascinated. To steal such a 
car would be madness: it would be 
marked anywhere. Yet his mind’s eye 
envisaged a poor, lonely old country- 
man sitting in state on that wide seat, 
looking with proud eyes through those 
plate-glass windows. 

“ “Tt may be some day with the angels, 
I'll ride in a gold limousine,’ ” he whis- 
pered softly. “Well, this one’s got lots 
of silver on it. Aw, gee! I gotta do 
it right!” 

And he stopped at the end of the lin 
of cars to roll a cigarette. 

Having discharged its passengers, the 
big limousine swung out and rolled to- 
ward him, to take its place in the line 
of parked cars. Joe thought swiftly; 
already the church service was begin- 
ning. He heard the thunder of a great 
organ. It was unlikely that more au- 
tomobiles would park there now; the 
big limousine stood at the end of the 
line, clear street ahead of it. 

As he watched, its chauffeur locked 
the ignition switch with a vicious snap, 
and dropped the key carelessly into his 
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left side pocket. Joe frowned in in- 
stinctive reproof, then grinned. It was 
going to be easy. As the scowling 
chauffeur slipped out from behind the 
wheel, he addressed him in the language 
of the craft. 

“Who you drivin’, brother?” asked 
Overall Joe. 

The other grunted and spat. ‘“Frank- 
lin Weston, the banker,” he said, in 
the manner of one who relieves pent- 
up irritation. “Th’ rummy! Dreadful 
stuck on himself, he is. Whadda ya 
think he’s got into his nut now?” he 
went on bitterly, venting a deep griev- 
ance. ‘“Gointa make-all the help go to 
church ’s mornin’. Me, too! He says 
to the madam ’s mornin’: ‘Such a pleas- 
’N’ I gotta 


‘ 


ant custom,’ he says. Yah! 
go an’ sit in a gallery, ’n’ watch him 
swell up downstairs, because he thinks 
it’s such a pleasant custom. Yah!’ He 
spat once more, disgustedly. 

“Oh, cheer up, brother,” comforted 
Joe easily. “’Tain’t so bad. They have 
awful good music here, y’ know. I 
come round purpose t’ hear it, m’self. 
30ss’s over to the church on Franklin. 
I left th’ car an’ sneaked over. C’m on 
—le’s hear it.” 

Grumbling, the other chauffeur fell in 
beside him. They entered the great 
doors, tiptoed through a vestibule vi- 
brating to the deep-toned music of the 
organ, and climbed a stairway to a high, 
dark gallery. 

Mr. Weston’s chauffeur dropped into 
a seat, with Overall Joe at his left, and 
stared moodily at nothing. 

Joe settled himself with a contented 
sigh. The great church, dim-lit by 
twelve high, stained-glass windows, was 
very peaceful. The music of the organ 
was sweet. Manfully he strove to rise 
and kneel, to join in the responses of 
the service, and flushed when he blun- 
dered. A fair-haired woman rose in the 
choir and sang that old, old carol, 
“While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks by Night.” The high, clear 


notes trembled through the Stillness: 
they roused a faint, delicious quivering 
about Joe’s heart. The quaint old words 
touched his imagination, so that he say 
that swaddled Babe lying in the manger, 
He did not know that his eyes were wer, 

“Aw, gee!’ whispered Overall Joe, 
It was a prayer. 

He did not listen to the sermon, but 
sat in a haze of happy thought, filled 
with a comforting sense of righteous. 
ness. Was he not on the way to do 
good—to bring the Christmas spirit to 
a lonely old man? 

The sermon drew to a close, and they 
rose for the last time, while the choit 
struck into an anthem. Joe leaned to- 
ward his neighbor, touching him briefly, 

“T gotta get out,” he whispered, 
“Gotta sneak right over t’ Franklin, ’r 
my boss’ll be waitin’. S’ long!” 

He tiptoed out and whipped down the 
stairs. Clutched in his right hand was 
the ignition key of the blue limousine, 

Once outside, he moved swiftly, but 
without apparent haste. He would have 
five minutes, at least, he calculated, be- 
fore the service was out and Mr. Wes- 
ton’s chauffeur went for the car. Then 
five minutes more before he realized 
that the limousine was really gone, 
Then he must report to his employer; 
a policeman must be found. It would 
be twenty minutes, perhaps, before an 
alarm could be sent out. That was 
enoyigh. 

Already Overall Joe was climbing 
into the huge car. With the purloined 
key he unlocked the switch, hesitating 
a moment over the unfamiliar mecha- 
nism of this English car. But Joe was 
an expert; in a breath he had oriented 
himself. He stepped on the starter, 
and the great car responded with a low, 
almost noiseless hum. 

“Gee!” whispered Joe reverently. 
“Some motor!” 

Then he was off. As he turned se 
dately around the corner one or two 











worshipers emerged from the church 
doors. 

Dodging would serve no purpose; he 
must be outside of Buffalo before an 
alarm was given. This car could not 
be disguised ; he would not even change 
the license plate. So he skidded around 
a corner onto Main Street, thanking 
Heaven that the chains were on. It 
had stopped snowing, but the pavements 
were slippery and wet. 

Straight down Main Street he drove, 
upright and rigid behind the wheel, 
staring haughtily ahead, the very model 
of a gentleman’s chauffeur. Traffic 
policemen deferred to the huge, im- 
portant-looking car, and gave him free 
passage. So without mishap, down past 
the steamer landings, over the tracks 
and out toward Bailey Avenue he drove 
at a decorous eighteen miles an hour. 
In fifteen minutes he was past the city 
limits, driving south upon a brick-paved 
road. 

And now Joe opened the throttle, 
again thanking Heaven in that he would 
have State roads clear to South Avon. 
The great limousine rolled majestically 
on at a smooth forty miles an hour; 
save for the clanking of its chains 
against the pavement, it made scarcely 
a sound, and Joe rejoiced in its power 
and silence. The air was sharp, so that 
Joe shivered in his neat Norfolk coat. 
Two or three inches of snow overlaid 
the brick; out here it was more slippery, 
but he was, of necessity, an expert 
driver. 

So he raced along, speeding through 
the country, driving at a careful fifteen 
miles through towns. It would not do 
to be held up for speeding—now. He 
met car after car, loaded with merry- 
makers : 
buggy 
sleighing on the paved road—all filled 
with happy folk driving to their Christ- 
mas dinner, 


now and again he sped past 
or surrey—for there was no 


One or two waved at him, crying out 
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“Merry Christmas!” And Joe waved 
back, grinning from a full heart. 

He reached the hamlet of South 

Avon long before one. Here he slowed 
and stopped, not without trepidation, 
But no constable yelled at him; no 
gray-clad, slouch-hatted State police- 
man disputed his progress. 
“Say, brother,” he called to a bundle- 
laden countryman who was hurrying 
by, ‘“where’s Mr. Chorder live—Mr. 
Jefferson Chorder ?” 

“Huh?” said the other, halting. “Old 
Jeff Chorder? Why, up here to Grant’s 
Four Corners, on the Savage road. Go 
straight through till ye come to the 
checkerboard schoolhouse, then bear off 
to yer left. ’S th’ first house on the 
right—a old, tumbledown shack. ’Bout 
two miles, I sh’d say.” 

Joe thanked him and went on, call- 
ing “Merry Christmas!” over his 
He wondered briefly at that 





shoulder. 
old landmark, the “checkerboard school- 
house,” painted in two-foot squares of 
red and white, then turned off the brick. 

The great car lurched and slipped 
snow-covered 


over rough, country 
roads. Once he turned out for a rig; 


a sedate farm horse, jingling sleigh 
bells, hitched out to one side of a Port- 
land cutter. Gazing entranced at this 
archaic outfit—“like a picter-book !”— 
he slipped into the snow-filled ditch. 
The great car skidded, lurching until 
its springs complained again. Snapping 
into low, he fought the bucking wheel 
for a breathless moment while the 
limousine tipped more and more, its 
chain-bound wheels tearing at the snow 
as a dog’s paws tear at a woodchuck 
hole. Then he sighed in relief as the 
splendid machine rose grandly into the 
road once more. 

A few rods farther, and Mr. Chor- 
der’s house came into view; a weather- 
inted shack, leaning every 
way. Its were stuffed with 
rags; the snow it was undis- 
turbed; but a wisp of smoke floated 


beaten, unpa 
windows 


about 
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bravely from a half wrecked chimney. 
Apparently Mr. Chorder was at home. 

Joe pulled up beside a porchless door 
and clambered out. Standing on the 
one rickety step, he knocked vigorously. 

There was a moment’s silence; then 
a faltering step sounded within. 

“All right!’ quavered a high old 
voice. “I’m coming, sir.” 

The opened; a long 
gray beard wagged inthe crack. “Walk 
right in, sir,” urged the voice. “It is 
piercingly cold, and you must be fa- 
tigued.” 

Joe pulled off his cap and entered, 
gladly enough, for he was cold, 
his host closed the door. He stood 
a bare, dingy kitchen. In one corner 
was a rusty old cookstove, one leg 
blocked up from the a uneven 
floor. A homemade cupboard, two un- 
certain chairs, a wabbly pine pel 
these were the furnishings. Despite 
a stopping of rags, the wind swept. in 
through a broken pane, defying the 
faithful, red-hot stove. 

Joe turned to his host, a tall, gaunt 
old man. Faded gray eyes peered at 
the visitor through tinted 
with the pathetic, searching look of 
failing sight. His shiny, stained old 
“shad-belly” coat was fastened against 
the cold with a huge blanket pin which 
showed ludicrously through his thin 
gray beard. And his right sleeve hung 
empty. 

“Sit right up to the stove,” 
the old gentleman hospitably. “Warm 
yourself. May I not offer you some 
food? I have finished my own frugal 
repast, but I can prepare you a 
little collation. I have some real nice 
salt pork!” 

Overall Joe looked at the table. At 
one end wi as an unwashed plate, on it 
a crust of bread, a pork rind, and a bit 
of boiled potato 

“Aw, gee,” he mutte 
breath. “Salt pork—on 
Day !” 


sagging door 


while 


spectacles 


quavered 


soon 


red, under his 
Christmas 
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He straightened. “Is this Mr, if 
ferson S. Chorder, the Bard of South 
Avon?” he asked formally 

“Yes,” admitted the old gentleman, 
A faint flush tinged the withered cheeks 
above his beard. “T What the 
newspapers call me at times—in jest, | 
But I have written poetically for 
I am that Jefferson Chor. 


hat’s 


fear. 
many years; 
der, sir.” 

A slig ht ges 
dicated the uns 
had been said 


for a 


ture of his one hand ip. 
teady table, whose dishes 
aside to make room 
Beside it 
lay an old quill ige was half 
filled with crabbed, tremulous Writing, 
in lines of uneven length. 
“Well, sir,” said a “my 
Franklin Weston of Buf alo, 
pome about riding in a li 
he sent me out 
give you a ride for Christmas. 
smoked ghey: the 
bard’s dim widened and | right- 
ened; dull color flooded his thin cheeks, 
The lone left hand which clutched his 
beard was tremulous. 
“To ride in a limou 
vered ecstatically. “In a 
“lymo-seen.” 


u 
cheap writing tablet. 
1 pi 


pen; 


boss, Mr. 
read your 
imousine, and 
here with his car to 
Y 

Behind his 
eyes 


isine!”? he qua- 
limousine!” 
He pronounced “Have 
you got a limousine out there?” 

He hurried to the window and peered 
unbroken pane, all ex- 
his long, thin beard 


through its one 
citement, so that 
wagged again. 
“To take me riding in a limousine! 
I can’t believe it, sir. It must bea 
dream! A happy dream, sir!” He took 
off the tinted glasses and wiped them 
carefully, winking weak eyes very fast. 
“Yes, sir,” repeated Joe firmly. ‘I 
to take you ridin’.” 
The enarled left hand grij 
sinewy right; Toe could feel 
old man trembled in every limb. 
‘God bless you, boy!” cried the high, 
shaking “God bless you and 
your kind master, Mr. Weston! Come 
on—hurry! Let us set forth at once!” 
From another room he brought out 


come 
yped his 


how the 


voice. 
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an old, blue, frogged overcoat and the 
slouched hat of the Grand Army. With 
trembling haste he submitted while | 
wrapped the coat about him, tucki 
the empty right sleeve into a pocket. 
Then he produced a huge muffler of 
red knitted worsted. 

“My daughter mac 
she died,” he explait 
pride, and Joe wrapped 
about the thin old neck. 
at once,” urged the bard. 
able to believe until I am really 
limousine.” 

So they set forth, le the old 
house unlocked. ‘‘There is nothing to 
tempt peculation,” explained Mr. Chor- 
der. With ne care Overall . 
helped the old gentleman into the 
He sank back into the wide, luxt 
seat with a happy sigh, while a 
robe was tucked smoot | 
legs. 

“My deare 
ferson Chorder 

“Where to, sir?” 
smartly. 

The bard rous 

“W here to?” 
Why, I—oh, 
to ¢ ; 
to live there. If 
house once more before I di 
course that would be too far 
be twelves miles.” 

Overall Joe hesitate 
lutely at 
was not the di 
miles 
was a post 
and long befor ; | 
received the alarm. They would 
the lookout for a blue ‘ 

But it wa 
gee!” mu 


eaving 


velvet 


| 
hly about his lean 


st dream,” murmu 


go to Bata 2 


] , 4 
t 1e 31] VW «t 


to this car? 


limousi1 


Then, 

in half a hour,” and closed the Desa 
He climbed into the driy 
With considerable effort he 


4E ps 


aloud: 
Vr . . . 4 
Yes, sir. satavia, sir. Be there 


turned the car in the narrow, snow- 


covered yard and drove out into the 


he mumbled. 
poor old 


ei gei pinched, sure,” 


atavia—aw, gee! Th’ 


bile thief; wnlettered, 
y of speech he 
idequate words cloaked 


was. 


acrifice well worthy of 
ince. QOne’s free 


Christmas gift. 
t 


an hero! S reer: own 


dom isa costly i 

drove on, past he checker- 
board schoolhouse and out onto the 
State road. Then Mr. Chorder tapped 
glass; he had not mastered the 
speaking-tube. Joe 
pulled 


“0 they 


on the 
mysteries of the 
to the side of the road, 
door. 
very grand back 
ard wistfully. “Wonderfully lux- 
kind of lonesome. When 
Batavia, I’d like to have folks 

1e riding inside; but till then, 
front with you?” 
aid Overall Joe. 
as soon made; 


swung 
= J 4 
opened the 


here,” said 
s—but 


can’t 
ut in 
“Sure!” 
the old 
was be- 
man’s seat. So 
y grandiloquent 

Joe, automobile 
And as they 
of the ¢ 


rode, 


‘hristmas 


wonderful day,” 
ighine. “\Wonderfu 
ince—since my 
so.” The 
“T suppose 
but I am 
a beautiful 
sending you 


know that, this 
ae . an 

Joe mendaciously, “why 

ad your pome, about 

1 limousine. He reads all of 

¢ WwW eston does—all your pomes 
Think? 5 herr wonderful.” 

The old gentleman sat straighter. 
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“Approbation pleases me,” he confessed 
—and sighed. “It is my greatest re- 
ward. I have written poetically for 
many years; my works have been pub- 
lished in all the weekly newspapers of 
this county, and some of them even in 
the Buffalo Mail! The editors have all 
been very kind; but the pecuniary re- 
turns of poetical work are very slight 
—almost negligible.” 
“Nothing but free 
prob’ly,” muttered Joe to himself. 
“But I hope 


subscriptions, 


The bard leaned closer. 
things will be better soon,” he confided. 
“T have had a wonderful letter from a 
publisher in Boston. He praises some 
poetical work I sent him very highly, 
and desires to publish a book of poems 
for me. All he asks is five hundred 
dollars, and he assures me that sales 
will be phenomenal. Unfortunately, I 
haven’t the money just now. My vision 
grows very and farm labor, at 
best, is onerous for a one-armed man. 
Perhaps I shall have to give it up.” 

Joe made no comment ; he knew noth- 
ing of literature, yet to his shrewdness 
it appeared odd that an author should 
be asked to pay the cost of printing his 
work. Then an idea struck him. 

“Say, mister,” he suggested, “whyn’t 
you try writtin’ books? 
y'know. I knowed a feller says them 
book writers ' hundred 
dollars, just fer one book. You'd ought 
ta be able to do it fine, knowin’ all them 
big words an’ all.” 

But Mr. Chorder gave him a smile, 
half wistful, half superior. ‘‘Each to 
his own talent,” he murmured. “I have 
no genius for novelism; my gift is only 
for poetical writing. But we are ap- 
proaching our destination; this is Ba- 
tavia. I’ll get into the back seat now, 
if you don’t mind—and could you drive 
to the cemetery? I’d like to see my 
daughter’s grave once before I 
come here to lie beside her. It’s right 
up that street past the State police sta- 
tion. And drive real slow, won’t you? 


poor, 


Story books, 


gets fifty er a 


more, 


I suppose it is vain pride, but I desire 
to have my old neighbors see me riding 
in a limousine.” 

Past the police station! Overall Joe 
shivered inwardly. “Might’s well 
drive to the jail, an’ have myself paged,” 
he muttered. “But—Christmas day, 
Joe; Christmas day! An’ I gotta do 
this thing right.” 

Without a murmur he helped the old 
bard into the car, arranged him com- 
fortably in the right-hand corner, closed 
the door and drove on, rigid, erect, 
haughty, the model of a gentleman's 
chauffeur. Past the station he drove, 
unmolested, and through the cemetery 
gates. 

Old Mr. Chorder descended awk- 
wardly, clinging to Joe’s sturdy shoul- 
der with his one arm, and walked stiffly 
up to a grave marked by a flat, leaning 
tombstone. The grave was neglected, 
weed-grown, sunken; the headstone, 
moss-grown and unsteady, canted pa- 
thetically forward as though mourning 
On it Joe read: 


alone. 

Sacred to the Memory of Matilda Alvina 
Chorder, b. July 6, 1860, d. Dec. 25, 1899 
Here lies my Dear Daughter, under the sod, 
an Xmas gift from me to God. 

JEFFERSON S, CHORDER. 

Jefferson Chorder dropped his hat, 
and kneeling, broke off a thistle which 
thrust up through the snow. 

“We were always together,” said he 
simply. 

Overall Joe sniffed and drew a gray 
sleeve across his nose, swearing under 
his breath. 

“Aw, gee! 
muttered. 

So they waited for a moment; then 
the bard patted the snow above his 
daughter’s breast with a clumsily gentle 
old hand. “Good-by, Tillie,” he whis- 
pered, “until I come here to stay.” 

He rose with difficulty upon frail, 
rheumatic old legs. “God bless you, 
my son,” said he, soberly cheerful. 
“Now let us return.” 


Th’ poor old simp,” he 
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They went back to the car and drove 
slowly down the street. The bard, sit- 
ting proudly behind plate-glass win- 
dows, bowed ceremoniously to one and 
another of the few passers-by ; his gen- 
tle old face wore a smile wistfully 
proud and happy. 

So to the corner, Joe brooding un- 
happily; his big hands on the steering 
wheel were ‘not quite steady. They 
swung back into the main road, and he 
gave an inarticulate grunt, the sound 
of one who meets expected ill fortune. 

Before the police depot were two 
gray-clad, slouch-hatted figures, each 
belted with a big revolver. They sat 
restless, dancing horses, barring the 
road; one held upa warning hand. 

Overall Joe stopped, perforce, his 
mind racing faster than the engine of 
the big car. He beckoned the officers 
closer; one dismounted, handing the 
reins to his mate, and walked up to the 
limousine. i 

“You're wanted,” he began; but Joe 
cut him short. 

“See here, brother,” he hissed, in an 
urgent whisper. “I know all about it, 
an’ I’m comin’ quiet, see? That is, if 
—I got this old geezer in here; he ain’t 
never rode in a limousine. I’m takin’ 
him fer a Christmas ride, see? You 
lemme fetch him home, an’ I’ll come 
along quiet.” 

The officer shook his head. ‘“Can’t 
be done,” he declared. “We'll take 
charge of this. You climb down.” 

Overall Joe glared at him fiercely, 
hands in pockets. The officer flinched 

. Where he leaned half over the car door; 
some hard object was thrusting into his 
ribs, 

“You hold quiet,” snapped Joe, under 
his breath. “That there’s a gat pokin’ 
you, see? The Bard of South Ay 
gonna have his Christmas ride without 
no cops buttin’ in. You start anythin’, 
an’ you'll get a blow-out right! An’ 
Pll drive this boat plumb over your 
pardner there, an’ do a get-away. Do 


, 
ons 
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you get me, huh? Now you better 
climb in here beside me till I take the 
old gent’ home to South Avon—and 
then I'll come quiet. How about it, 
brother ?” 

The other hesitated briefly. Then: 
“All right,’ he capitulated, “if you'll 
hand over that gat first.” 

“Sure!” cried Joe in 
“Here tis; c’m on!” 
Cautiously he extracted a monkey 
wrench from his side pocket, and 
handed it over, grinning. The officer 
glared at him for a moment; but his 
word was given. 

“You win, buddy,” declared the State 
policeman. “Hey, Bill! You look after 
my horse. I’m going to ride in with this 
man.” And he walked round the car 
to climb into the vacant footman’s seat. 

“T gotta sling some mush for th’ old 
simp,” explained Joe, dimounting. 
“Don’t want him to get hep to this, 


vast relief. 


sees 

He opened the limousine door, salut- 
ing the bard in due form. “I got a 
friend here, sir,” said he. “A old pard- 
ner of mine. He wants I sh’d drive him 
into Buffalo after I take you home—if 
you don’t mind, sir?” 
Mr. Chorder beamed. ‘‘God 
” he answered, “why ask me? 


bless 
you, boy, 
Do as you like, of course.’ 
thanked him earnestly, 
started the big car once more. 
So they drove back to South Avon; 
behind, the simple- 
mindedly in his outing; in front, officer 


Joe and 


ae ore | 
bard, reveling 


and prisoner in 
‘An’ so, y’ 


amicable tall. 
4 j hadda do it 
finished Joe unemotionally. 

The policeman glanced at him in un- 


d see, I just 
right,” 
willing admiration. Something of un- 
conscious pathos, some hint of an intent 
1 had 
the bald, gruff narra- 


generous if morally distorted, 


showed through 


tive. 
“Tm y, buddy,” said he simply. 
Joe shrugged. His life had long since 
taught him that deeds, whether good or 
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bad, do not always bring with them a 
just recompense. “Aw, gee!’’ said he 
philosophically. “I had it comin’ to 
me, anyway.” 

Then, driving with one hand, he fum- 
bled briefly in one pocket, then another, 
bringing forth a plain envelope and a 
roll of bills. These he handed to his 
seatmate. 

“Take off a century, will you, 
brother,” he asked, “an’ stick it in that 
onvelope fer me? Th’ poor oid simp 
was havin’ salt pork fer Christmas din- 
ner!” 

Past the gay-painted schoolhouse, up 
the rough road, and back into the 
shack’s bare yard they drove. Joe dis- 
mounted and held the door in due form. 

An unwonted color in his thin cheeks, 
the Bard of South Avon descended like 
a god from the machine. His eyes be- 
hind the dark glasses shone brightly. 

“T—I thank you,” he began; then 
his voice quavered and broke. A tear 
trickled down his cheek and lost itself in 
the thin beard. “I—I can’t talk,” he 
deprecated. “But I am inspired; I will 
write poetically, thanking your most 
kind employer, Mr. Weston.” 

As he turned away, swallowing hard, 
Joe thrust the envelope into his hand. 
Without a word, thin shoulders shak- 
ing, the bard dashed into the house. 

Peering through the dusty, rag- 
stopped window, Joe and the police- 
man saw him stand a moment, fumbling 
at the envelope with hand and teeth. 
Then it opened, and the hundred-dollar 
bill fluttered to the floor. He retrieved 
it, holding it close to aged eyes, then 
dropped to his knees, face upturned, his 
one arm lifted toward heaven. 

So he knelt for a moment, then rose 
and went to the rickety table. Pushing 
the dishes farther back, he squared him- 
self before the writing tablet, dipped 
pen deep into the ink, and began to 
write. 

Turning away, Joe held that picture; 
the frail old man crouching at his table, 


~at the Erie County jail. 
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head bent so that the thin gray beard 
swept his work, pen clutched in his left 
hand while he wrote with cramped, 
painful speed. 

“Aw, gee!” said Overall Joe. “Cm 
on, brother ; I got a date at th’ jail.” 


Three days later Joe sat in his cel] 
He was not 
ill-content. It was warm and comfort- 
able; as jails go, a very decent place, 
thought Joe—and he was a man of ex- 
perience in such matters. 

To him here entered a stout, pros- 
perous individual, flushed and perspir- 
ing, though it was cold, and evidently 
in a state of pronounced excitement, 
He was followed by a puzzled turnkey, 

“T’m Weston,” cried this abrupt visi- 
tor, waving a newspaper. “I’m Wes- 
ton, owner of the car you st—er, bor- 
rowed, the other day. It was all a mis- 
take—an unfortunate mistake. Should 
have been explained before. I with- 
draw the charge—apologize, and all 
that. No charge against this man, un- 
derstand?” He turned to the wonder- 
ing turnkey. “Going to see the judge 
at once—have him discharged. Here, 
my man!” He handed Joe a sealed 
envelope. “And, er—it’s a bit late, no 
doubt—but, er, Merry Christmas, my 
man—Merry Christmas to you!” 

He shook Joe’s limp hand and dashed 
out, leaving the newspaper behind him. 

Overall Joe Higgins sat for a moment, 
staring dumbly at the envelope in his 
hand. Then he opened it; a crisp, new 
hundred-dollar bill tumbled out. It 
only increased his amazement. 

At last he picked up the newspaper 
from the floor. It was folded to show 
an inner page; at the left was a black, 
two-column head: “Poet’s Dream Real- 
ized. Banker Gives Xmas Ride to Bard 
of South Avon.” And below: 


Along this life’s wonderful highway, 
From childhood to shadowy years, 
I’ve pleasures found, many and varied, 
Untouched by the presence of tears. 
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A few days ago I was complaining again. Instead of the bare cell wall, 

That ‘ae never had a limousine ride, : his wet eyes saw a gentle, frail old man 
istmas came one for a present, : ‘ 

oe peg ope aay a ; with one empty = sleeve. He was 

And a hundred dollars beside. ; ne 

crouched over a table, so close that his 

May all thanks go to Franklin Weston, thin beard swept the paper, writi ng 
The banke 2 of Buffalo! painfully. 

He sent out his chauffeur to take me The 


- : j turnkey came back. “Come on, 
In a limousine, as 1 longed to go. J 


feller,” said he. “They’re going to turn 
o_04e - ee 
I am old, and my health has been failing, you loose. 

For many long winters I’ve scen Overall Joe blew his nose violently. 
gl "> ready yA 2 Fe og tie cry, He folded the eee. aper with care, 
y m nappy: oC yess Mr. eston : 
poem meer! er © er and thrust it into an inner pocket. 

For his money and limousine! 2 = fA 

“Aw, gee!” said hn “Th’ poor old 


Joe read this through, and read it simp!” 
ar 
ROUTS BURGLAR WITH FINGER 


et URNING to his store to secure some papers from the safe late one evening 

recently, a merchant of Independence, Missouri, observed a light within 
where no light should have been. The storekeeper suspected that his place was 
being visited by burglars, so he entered as quietly as he could. 

His suspicions were soon confirmed, for a man rose beside a bundle of 
merchandise on the floor and confronted the owner of the store. Having no 
weapon, the merchant, with great presence of mind, made a motion as though to 
pull a revolver from his pocket, and then pointed his index finger straight at the 
burglar. Surprised in his operations, the robber was too nee to notice 
the deception. Fearful that a moment’s delay would cost him his life, he bolted 
from a rear door to the store, which had been unfastened, abanx loning to the 
merchant his loot and his burglar’s tools 


RR, 
STEAL PETITIONS FOR REFERENDUM 


BRE: AKI NG open a safe, not to obtain money, but to remove a petitic 
city’s voters for a referendum on an ordinance, is a form of burg 
has but recently come t into being. St. Louis was the scene of the theft, 
men, formerly occupying high ame -es in the councils of a street railway 
there, have been indic ted b Vy a er " jury for having insti cated the unique bene lary. 
An ordinance had been enacted extending the rai lway’s franchises until! 1948, 
and this legislation displeased 1 manysof the voters. Having the pow | 


through a referendum any ordinance that a majority of the voters 


citizens signed a petition Haars h en election. When 
number of sign: f 


} 
Stila 


res to the petition was ol 
was broken open and the documents stolen. 

Unfortunately for the success of the plotters’ scheme, the men employ 
to crack the safe were amateurs in illegal operations, though expert locksmiths. 
They left a borrowed electric drill behind them, and so were easily traced. The 
man who had hired the amateurs, after professional yeggmen from Chicago had 
refused to do the job for less than fifteen hundred dollars, was arrested, and he 
in turn implicated men higher up in the street railway iy company. 
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OWARD the close of 1877 

three Scotland Yard detec- 

tives holding high rank were 

sent to prison for having con- 
spired with Harry Benson, the author 
of the notorious turf frauds, to de- 
feat the ends of justice. Their trial 
and conviction created an enormous 
sensation, and so startling were the rev- 
elations made during the case that it 
seemed likely that the British public 
would lose all their faith in their own 
detective system. 

In the circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at that there was great per- 
turbation in high official circles. The 
home secretary, as the head of the en- 
tire police force of the country, con- 
sulted with all sorts and conditions of 
experts, and the result was that Colo- 
nel Howard Vincent—afterward to be 
known as Sir Howard Vincent, M. P. 
—was installed at Scotland Yard to 
help to perfect the working of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, 
then newly established. Working with 
him was Mr. Williamson, a famous de- 
tective, and the immediate superior of 
the convicted officers. They decided 
to find the best men for the C. I. D., 
and the only qualification they imposed 
was merit. 

One of the first names submitted by 
Williamson to Colonel Vincent was that 
of a young plain-clothes policeman, 
William Melville. He had joined the 
police in 1872 as an ordinary constable, 


but he had quickly attracted attention, 
and was soon out of uniform. A little 
later he was enrolled in the rank and 
file of Scotland Yard. Now Colonel 
Vincent made him a detective sergeant, 
and from that moment began one of 
the most successful and sensational of 
all detective careers. 

Long before he retired Melville 
earned the proud title of “The Terror 
of the Anarchists.” The possessor of 


a strong personality, knowing no fear, 
and enjoying the most perfect health, 


he terrified the terrorists, and, inei- 
dentally, smashed anarchism in Great 
Britain. 

The young detective sergeant was, of 
course, one of several, and in the ordi- 
nary course of events would have spent 
some years on tasks which, while in 
themselves exciting, would not have 
earned special recognition. But when 
the Fenian dynamiters became active 
in the early eighties Melville got his 
chance. 

It was known at Scotland Yard that 
the conspirators met at various places 
in France and Germany, and, as it was 
deemed essential that they should be 
watched, Melville was sent to the Con- 
tinent to do the necessary shadowing. 
He took advantage of his stay to per- 
fect his knowledge of French and Ger- 
man, and when he returned to London 
he brought with him not only all the 
information concerning the plotters that 
his chief required, but also faculties 
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clarified by travel and experience. He 
had kept his eyes open, and thence- 
forward he was selected as the man to 
tackle anarchism and to act as roy- 
alty’s protecting shadow. 

He was given a special office at head- 
quarters, and there he arranged for 
eminent foreign visitors to be pro- 
tected, and anarchists to be kept in 
check when there was nothing against 
them for which they could be arrested. 
In England important arrests are not 
made without warrants, but at the same 
time the police have to act on their 
own initiative now and then, and Mel- 
ville saved the situation more than once 
by so doing. 

‘A case in point happened many years 
ago. Queen Victoria was entertaining 
a relative, the emperor of a friendly 
state. For weeks Melville and his col- 
leagues had labored eighteen hours a 
day so that His Majesty should come 
to no harm. all the 
more arduous because the potentate in 
in his 

I 


Their work was 


question was not popular own 
country. Scotland Yard had _ been 
warned by the continental police that 
a great influx of anarchists into Eng- 
land had followed tl 

that the emperor was paying a visit to 
Queen Victoria. 

Melville worked like a Trojan. 


archists were unearthed and wart 


le announcement 


leave the country; 


others were shad- 
owed everywhere they 


went, and 
thoroughly did the detectives 
that 


their investigations 


Mealewill , ] ‘ gory t 
Melville could conera 


upon having achie\ 
umph. 

The emperor was 
archist anywhere could get at 
they were all ler observati 
was something of 
proud, for the emperor 
principal figure in a grand 
through London—from 
Palace to the Mansion House. 

A couple of hours before the pro- 


Was 


cession was due to start Melville sent 
his colleagues off to mingle in the 
crowds, while he prepared to take up 
his usual position—as near as possible 
to the person of the august ruler. 

He was alone in his office, giving the 
finishing touches to some reports, when 
he received a surprise. For all their 
precautions the police had allowed one 
fish to slip through their net. Proof 
positive was produced that a certain 
young man of the same nationality as 
the visiting emperor had sworn that 
he would kill that monarch at the first 
opportunity, and the anarchist was em- 
ployed at a wine merchant’s establish- 
ment on the line of the procession. 

No time was to be lost. Melville 
that he must act All 
his trusted agents were by now mingling 
wds of sight , and, in 
had begun. He 
once to ‘rchant’s 
informed the that 
d to purchase a certain brand 
was told that the 
that 
and could be brought up in- 


alone. 


realized 


htseers 


with the cr 
fact, the proc ssjon 
wine m 


manager 


+ 1, 
went at the 


office and 
he wishe 
of champagne. He 
very brand was in the cellars at 
moment, 


stantly 


down. 


F course, there w no objection to 


a8 
1 
ble and 


Was a reasona common 


request. A few moments later 
was preceding 
. 1a el- 


‘ellarman 


existence he 
hour be fore! 
ntered was roomy 
champagne the 

ad named was within a few 

1e door. This suit 
convenience, however. 

you got o 2” he 

1, pointing to the far end of the 
cellar, The 


stantly went to the spot indicated and 


did hot 


obliging cellarman in- 
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stooped to examine before he an- 
swered the stranger. The next moment 
he started up with a hoarse cry as the 
door of the cellar was banged to. He 
was a prisoner 

Melville, as soon as he had got the 
fellow at the other end of the cellar, 
stepped out and closed the door. It 
was not opened again until the royal 
procession had passed into the limbo 
of events which have taken place. 

Meanwhile the anarchist was a close 
prisoner. When he liberated he 
stormed and fumed, and talked of his 
for your reckless lawbreaker 


was 


“rights,” 
is usually the first to appeal to the 
law’s protection when anything occurs 
which does not suit him. But he was 
quickly silenced when he realized that 
Scotland Yard in the person of William 
Melville knew more about him than he 
cared, and that was the end of the af- 
fair. 
The 
recalls an 
Faris, 
very 
as a German who had more to drink 


wine-cellar episode naturally 


incident in a wine shop in 
Melville 


information by posing 


when obtained some 


valuable 


than was good for him. 

Two French anarchists were discuss- 
ing their plans, while Melville, seated 
in a chair, was resting his head on the 
table as though in a drunken sleep. His 
snores seemed to confirm his somno- 
lent condition, but the anarchists were 
wary. 

“He is a German and professes to 
be a comrade,” said one of them to 
the other, “but we must be 
Let us converse in [english, my friend, 
and then he won't be to under- 
stand us.” 

Melville, who could pass as a French- 
man or a German to the very life, 

on and listened to the terror- 
ists voicing their plans in his native 
language! 

Melville’s early 
Yard did not lack 
dynamiters were busy, and they did 


able 


snored 


Scotland 
The 


days in 
excitement. 


careful.= 
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not hesitate to carry the war into the 
enemy’s camp, for one night the build. 
ing in the Yard used as the headquar. 
ters of the detective branch was par. 
tially wrecked by a charge of dynamite, 
and the same evening while an attack 
was made on a famous West End clyb 
another outrage occurred at a baro- 
net’s mansion in St. James’ Square, 
A large force of detectives wrestled 
with the problem, Melville taking part 
in the work and distinguishing himself, 

The terrorists were well supplied 
with funds, and had in their service a 
clever chemist, who manufactured the 
nitroglycerin at Birmingham and sent 
it to London concealed in rubber fish- 
ing boots. From a fashionable hotel 
in the Strand the conspirators were 
directed by Doctor Gallagher, who 
lived an open, apparently aboveboard 
kind of life, while he was preparing to 
shatter half the metropolis. 

To Melville was assigned the task 
of shadowing one of Gallagher’s lieu- 
tenants, and he peformed his part so 
vell that the late Sir William Har- 
court, then home conegrat- 
ulated him specially upon his skill and 


secretary, 


acumen. 

Those were strenuous days, and in 
selecting the political department for 
his activities the famous sleuth quickly 
discovered that he would never find 
time hanging on his hands. One plot 
succeeded another; and _ there was 
never any lack of conspirators, despite 
the efforts of the police. 

Queen Victoria’s jubilee year— 
1887—might easily have been rendered 
memorable in a sinister sense if it had 
not been for the cleverness of Melville 
and his colleagues. 

A certain American doctor conceived 
it to be his duty to mark his disapproval 
of English methods by dynamiting as 
many public buildings and murdering 
as many inoffensive citizens as a fund 
of one million dollars would permit. 
This huge sum was stated to have been 
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placed at his disposal by sympathizers, 
and the gentle doctor selected two un- 
principled scoundrels, named Callan and 
Harkins, to descend upon Britain and 
put the base design into execution. The 
emissaries arrived in London with 
plenty of money to spend, and instantly 
began to lay their plans. 

The times were in their favor, for 
the preparations to celebrate the 
Queen’s jubilee occuped public atten- 
tion; London especially was in a free- 
from-care, excited condition, and stran- 
gers and foreigners were regarded as 
friends come to pay homage to the great 
monarch. 

But there was no holiday at Scotland 
Yard. Melville was on the alert. The 
American dynamiters had kept their 
plans a secret, and it was not easy to 
get upon their track. Melville, how- 
ever, had his suspicions. He realized 
that the great jubilee celebrations would 
provide a splendid opportunity for 
those miscreants who wished to reap 
a fine harvest of death in the very 
midst of a nation’s thanksgiving. 

After some days of fruitless search 
he got on the track of Callan and Har- 
kins, though even then he had nothing 
more than the barest suspicion to go 
upon. In any case he dare not bring 
a charge against the men, for he had 
nothing to support it. The Americans 
on the surface appeared to be quict 
and inoffensive, but at the same time 
they seldom left their lodgings; and 
there was always one of them left at 
home to keep out inquisitive stran- 
gers. 

It was then that Melville received 
unexpected aid. A friend of the Amer- 
icans died of tuberculosis, but in such 
circumstances that it was considered 
necessary to hold an inquest. Melville 
took advantage of the conspirators’ 
alarm when they were told that an in- 
quiry was going to be held. They be- 
came less vigilant, and the detective 
more eager. 


Minor lights in the conspiracy sought 
interviews with their chiefs, and Mel- 
ville was nearly always close by. The 
result of all this was that the day be- 
fore the inquest Melville had a pro- 
tracted interview with his chief, Mr. 
Monro, then commissioner of the po- 
lice. 

The indefatigable detective agd- 
vised Mr. Monro to ask a few questions 
at the inquest when Harkins was giving 
evidence. When the questions were 
asked the witness did his best to avoid 
giving straight answers, but he was out- 
matched and outwitted, and in the end 
that inquest was famous, for it had 
served to elicit the startling informa- 
tion that there were dynamiters in Lon- 
don prepared to celebrate the jubilee 
by ruthlessly destroying life and prop- 
erty. 

A few days after the inquest Callan 
and Harkins were arrested, and in a 
room once occupied by Callan dynamite 
was found, 

The following year the famous detec- 
tive had another big job assigned to 
him. Mr. A. J. Balfour was then Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and on that ac- 
count was very unpopular with certain 
political irreconcilables. 

The Irish police were overworked 
day and night protecting the statesman, 
who waged war against his foes, and 
they did their work.well. But when it 
was rumored that a group of Irish- 
Americans in Paris were planning Mr. 
Balfour’s murder the task of circum- 
venting them was handed over to Wil- 
liam Melville. His thorough knowl- 
edge of French, his wide acquaintance 
with Paris and its byways, and the fact 
that he was a favorite with the Parisian 
police, made him the ideal man for the 
job. 

It did not take him long to find 
where the plotters forgathered, and if 
one day he was a French workingman 
with a dislike for Britain, the next 
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would see him an Irishman driven to 
France by British tyranny. 

Perhaps he was most successful in 
the latter character, as Melville 
an Irishman. Bit by bit he extracted 
the information he wanted until he was 
in a position to smash the emg gang. 
He them all than 
any of the conspirators did. He sent 
descriptions of the would-be murderers 
to the police of every town, and when 
the scoundrels finally realized that Mel- 
ville had been on their and had 
discovered everything, instantly 
ecattered to the four the 
earth, and Mr. Balfour was thereby en- 
abled to retire from his post at Dublin 
without having received a scratch. 

Che blowing up by means of dyna- 
mite of the Café Very in Paris was the 
work of anarchists, but after 
the explosion only one of the gang was 
captured. W ~ame to be tried 
it was whispered t 
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formation that Francois was fully 
armed, and had expressed his intention 
to kill “Je vile Melville” before he was 
taken, 

Tl or 


1 4 


ow that the anarchist 
was how to effect his 
wn without loss of life. Francois 
and his wife lived in a room at the 
top of a house, and the flight of stairs 
leading to it carpet ess, for the 
anarchist had removed the carpet and 
loosened some of the boards, so that 
any one must make sufh- 
cient the heaviest of 
sleepers. 
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7 
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descending 
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et, he strolled into the shop and 
effected his purchase. Then he turned 
back toward home and safety. 

But as he stepped out of the shop 
a man appeared suddenly and flung 
himself upon him. Ere he could turn 
round two detectives had seized him, 
and one of them was Melville, the pow- 
erful, wiry, courageous inspector. 

It might have been thought that the 
Frenchman would have been helpless 
in their grasp, but desperation, and, 
above all, bitter hatred of Melville, 
lent him fresh strength. He wrenched 
himself free, whipped out his revolver, 
and fired three times in succession at 
the detective. But Melville did not re- 
coil, Once more he was at grips, and 
this time he made no mistake. Fran- 
cois was knocked down and_ hand- 
cuffed. 

The Frenchman secured, it was de- 
cided to return to the house and ques- 
tion his wife, but when they reached 
the room the woman, in a maniacal 
fury, picked up the loaded revolver, 
which was always ready for use, and 
attempted to use it. It was knocked 
out of her hand, and then she had re- 
course to a murderous-looking dagger. 
Eventually both husband and wife were 
sent back to France to be tried. 

Melville was not satisfied, however. 
He had captured Francois, but his part- 
ner in crime, Meunier, was still at large. 
For two years Melville worked and 
waited for him. He had, of course, 
hundreds of other cases to keep him 
busy, but he never forgot Meunier. 

He was rewarded at Victoria Station 
one evening when he was on his way 
home with Mrs. Melville. After a 
strenuous day at the “Yard” the in- 
spector was under the impression that 
he could take things at his ease until 
the next morning. But when he saw 
Meunier, the anarchist murderer, wait- 
ing in the station to catch the express 
which would take him to safety, he did 
not hesitate, although he was well aware 


of the fact that Meunier had sworn to 
kill him on sight. 

Without hesitating, he flung himself 
on the Frenchman. Both fell to the 
platform, gripping each other’s throats. 

Over and over they rolled, while hun- 
dreds of persons stared in amazement. 
Melville, however, won; but he had 
great difficulty in preventing the scoun- 
drel using his revolver. Had the detec- 
tive been a less powerful man he must 
have been murdered that evening. 

When brought into Bow Street Court 
Meunier assumed a defiant attitude, de- 
claring that he had only one regret, 
and that was that he had not succeeded 
in killing the ‘vile Melville.” Had he 
accomplished that, he said, he would 
have gone to his death the happiest and 
most contented man in the world. 

Such was the animus created in the 
minds of these miscreants by the man 
who circumvented them at every turn, 
and who was slowly smashing an- 
archism in England. “Le vile Mel- 
ville” was proving himself the all-con- 
quering foe of the anarchists. Melville 
had not been a special ‘‘political detec- 
tive” for many years before the an- 
archist group realized that unless they 
“removed” him he would annihilate 
them. If ever there was a man marked 
out for a sudden and violent end, Wil- 
liam Melville seemed to be that person, 
and yet he retired after more than thirty 
years of service unimpaired in mind and 
body. Clearly the detective won, de- 
spite the odds against him. 

During the trial of Meunier two of 
the anarchist’s friends attended every 
sitting of the court, because they wished 
to familiarize themselves with the fea- 
tures of the detective who had cap- 
tured their comrade. Their ultimate 
object was murder and the avenging of 
their friend. 

When the trial was over, and they 
knew Melville well by sight, they per- 
mitted news of their intention to leak 
out, probably in order to scare the de- 
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* tective and keep him out of their way. 

But if they knew his appearance, they 
were sadly ignorant of his character. 
Melville was not to be frightened; in- 
deed, he became more than ever inter- 
ested in the two Italians. 

The latter decided to blow up the 
Stock Exchange at a moment when it 
was busiest. Everything had _ been 
planned in secrecy, and only the most 
trusty were trusted. They started out 
armed with bombs, and before they 
were in sight of the Stock Exchange 
they were arrested by the very man 
they had sworn to kill. 

It was Melville who picked out of 
the pocket of one of the ruffians a note- 
book containing an entry giving the 
date of the proposed assassination of 
the famous detective. Truly the tables 
had been turned with a vengeance. 

But there was no doubt that they 
had really meant business, 
proved by their demeat 
Had their arrest bec 
other week, bo 
and Inspector M 


murdered. Si 


weapon 
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made too much 
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about discove ri 
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eyes of the detective had never left the 
person of his visitor, and at the first 
tug of the handkerchief he noticed the 
muzzle of a revolver. 

In a second he had sprung across the 

sk and had taken the fellow by the 

There and then he administered 
a severe thrashing, finally running his 
would-be assassin out of the building 
by clutching him by the collar and push- 
ing him before him into the yard. A 
parting kick emphasized the contempt 
in which he held the coward. 

Quite by accident Melville once at- 
tended a meeting of anarchists at which 
his own death was discussed. 

He was on the track of a much- 
wanted individual when he entered the 
evil-smelling, stuffy little room in a di- 
lapidated street off Tottenham Court 
Road. Here he found himself one of 
a dozen unwashed, unkempt, would-be 
terrorists, who sat around a table and 
talked of the best and surest way of 
ridding themsel f their most for- 
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ists went to the wrong house, and the uable papers, which gave them so much 
only result was an explosion at the hitherto secret information that the 
residence of the Honorable Reginald cause received its deathblow. 
Brett, with no loss of life. From that time Melville was com- 
The cause for England’s deliverance pletely on top. It was not a question 
from anarchism is summed up in two of murdering him—all they wanted was 
words—William Melville. He stamped to get away from him. He knew too 
it out. Ceaselessly, relentlessly, fear- much for them. Britain was delivered 
lessly he pursued the anarchists. They from the anarchists. 
had no rest. When William Melville retired he 
The slightest clew was often suffi- was superintendent of the special 
cient for the detective. Thus, when branch of the C. I. D. He had received 
he arrested a man in a club in Soho, many honors from royalty and others. 
all he found on him was a bottle con- King Edward was one of his greatest 
taining chloroform. But that bottle en- admirers; King George knew his worth 
abled Melville to trace to its source and recognized it, for Melville was on 
the one factory in Itngland where special duty the day his majesty was 
bombs were manufactured for the an- married. His particular task was to 
archists. He found it at Walsall, and protect the Czar of Russia. 
thereby cut off at one stroke the en- At Queen Victoria’s funeral he was 
emy’s supply of “ammunition.” delegated to watch over the then Ger- 
The finishing touch was not long de- man emperor in case any of his sub- 
layed. Shortly after the discovery of jects should attempt to assassinate him. 
the Walsall bomb factory a French More than one German anarchist came 
anarchist was killed by the premature to England to take a look around. Mel- 
n- ville saw that they were kept out of 
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explosion -of the bomb which he i 
tended should destroy Greenwich Ob- mischief. 
servatory. On his body was found a For years, too, he was always in- 
membership card of the Autonomie cluded in King Edward’s entourage 
Ciub, This showed that the club was when that monarch made a journey 
more dangerous than the authorities abroad, and no man ever did more effi- 
had supposed, for as a, rule the aver- cient work and at the same time made 
age anarchist club is a milk-and-water himself less conspicuous than Superin- 
affair frequented by boneless cadgers  tendent Melville, a very prince of de- 
and avoided by the leaders of the pro- tectives. When he died in the early 
fession. part of 1918 at the age of sixty-six 
The following night Inspector Mel- there was universal regret at the loss 
ville raided the club with a force of de- of one who had served the state faith- 
tectives, and they discovered many val-, fully for forty years. 


PENITENTIARY IS HEALTHFUL PLACE 
HE most healthful spot in all Ohio, says Doctor O. M. Kramer, is the State 
penitentiary of which he is the official physician. To support his claim he 
cites the fact that the death rate in Ohio as a whole is nearly fourteen for each 
thousand of population, while during a period of five years, of the two thousand 
men of various ages, the average number held in the prison, not more than three 
died each year of natural causes. 
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HRISTMAS EVE! 

Bruce Denby knew it. The 
glare of lights, the profuse 
display in the shop windows, 
the decorations with glistening holly 
sprigs and red berries, the throng in 
every shop and store, the unusual ani- 
mation, the prevailing good humor, the 
cheery greetings, the genial light in 
every eye, the glow in ruddy cheeks and 
smiling faces—all of these proclaimed 
it; each and every one of them reflected 





it. 

Christmas Eve! Yes, indeed, Bruce 
Denby knew it. 

But that was practically all Denby 
did know about it. Christmas long had 
meant no more to him than a good time 
for plying an evil vocation, a fine op- 
portunity to steal, or at periods when 
the public weal and police efficiency re- 
quired his incarceration, an idle day 
and a more palatable dinner within 
prison walls. Of the spirit of Christ- 
mas, ‘its sacred origin, and the venera- 
tion it should inspire, Denby knew very 
little and cared less. 

There was no sign of it in Denby’s 
face. There was no cheerful, kindly 
light in his cold gray ‘eyes, no ruddy 
‘low in his smooth-shaved cheeks. The 
prison pallor still lingered in them. His 
His thin lips 
curve. It 


o 
> 


expression was cynical. 
had a sinister, downward 


was a well-cast, clean-cut face, never- 
theless, evincing a singular combination 


of strength and weakness, of good qual- 
ities and bad, with signs of nerve and 
courage far surpassing those of most 
men. 

Denby moved around a gay group of 
chatting girls on the sidewalk and 
paused to gaze in the window of a toy 
shop. The fresh, eager faces and wist- 
ful gaze of two small lads near by 
caught his eye. He lingered and 
watched them. He listened to their in- 
nocent enthusiasm. Something came 
home to him out of the mists of child- 
hood, over the lapse of thirty long 
years; memories of fond parents, a 
happy home, and of the Christmas times 
that had passed. It hurt him. His 
white, clean-cut face softened momen- 
tarily, then went hard again, as he bit 
his lips and moved on. many, 
many time’, though always when in the 
dismal confines of a prison cell, he had 


How 


promised himself—never again! 

“Good-by, Tom, until to-morrow. A 
merry Christmas to you! Call early, 
dear!” 

“Surely. The same to you, 
heart! A Merry Christmas!” 

A young man with the light of love 
in his frank eyes was parting from a 
blushing girl near the taxicab she was 
entering. Denby heard, and eyed them 
furtively. He had heard it said that all 
the world loves a lover. He knew, too, 
how well he knew it, that all the world, 
their world—hates a crook. 


sweet: 
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Denby scowled darkly and moved on 
again. He paused to view the broad 
window of a large jewelry store. ‘The 
display of costly gems looked good to 
him, wondrously good. Lut he had no 
eve for their radiant beauty. He ap- 
preciated only what he could realize on 
them—if he could get them. But they 
seemed as far from Denby as zenith is 
from nadir. So near, so very near, and 
yet so far. And only a pane of plate 
glass between them! 

Presently, through the pane of glass, 
flashed a piercing ray of light. It was 
like a pinpoint of electric brilliancy. 
It caught Denby’s eye. It came from 
one of fifty radiant gems in a superb 
diamond necklace, which a portly man 
of middle age was briefly inspecting at 
He poised 
it over his fingers to admire it. It was 
a blaze of scintillating jewels, gleaming 
and glowing as if with light and life all 
their own. 

“Fifty thousand bucks!” Denby hit 
very near the mark. “lifty thousand! 
Not one copper less. That would put 
me on Easy Street for life, if I had 
it in my jeans, or could get my hands 
on it. Fifty 
he’s buying it! 
check !”’ 

Denby watched him, eyes gleaming. 
His heart was pounding his ribs, his 
blood moving faster. He saw the clerk 
put the glittering jewel, in its leather 
case, into a carboard box, which he 
then tied in a lavender-colored wrap- 
per. The portly man placed it in his 
breast pocket, over which he carefully 
buttoned his coat, and then hastened 
out and departed. Denby’s gleaming 
eyes were fixed upon him, and Denby’s 
teeth met with a sudden vicious snap— 
while stealthily he followed him. 

A chronometer in the jeweler’s win- 
dow told the hour—half-past five. 


the nearest counter within. 


thousand—by heavens, 
He’s paying with a 


Denby crouched lower, counting the 
strokes of the bell in a distant cathedral 


tower—seven o’clock. They fell with 
slow and solemn resonance on the crisp 
night air. He could see through the 
trees of the surrounding park the 
brightly lighted windows of the stately 
suburban mansion. It loomed up in 
massive grandeur in the dim light from 
the star-studded sky. The spacious 
grounds, flecked here and there with 
patches of lingering snow, and the 
broad avenue fronting the magnificent 
home of Mr. Barton Vale, multimillion- 
aire importer, were strangely still and 
deserted. 

For a quarter hour Denby had been 
crouching back of some shrubbery in 
the side grounds. His white face was 
drawn, hard set, and determined. It 
was no new or hazardous stunt for him 
to climb a porch or force a roof scut- 
tle. He scanned the house with an ex- 
perienced eye, chiefly the windows, the 
dark rooms above the ground floor, and 
a broad side veranda. Presently, dart- 
ing nearer, he paused at a tree over- 
hanging it. He could see the family at 
dinner, a butler moving around the 
table, the Christmas wreaths at the win- 
dows and the decorations of holly and 
princess pine. 

Denby merely glanced at them. In 
another moment he was in the tree, 
moving out on one of the branches, 
from which he quietly reached the ve- 
randa He tried the only acces- 
sible windows, and found them locked. 
Through one he could see a faint glow 
in the adjoining hall, evidently from a 
dimly lighted room. He thought it 
might be occupied; he did not dare to 
force a window. Instead, by means of 
a copper conductor near one end of the 
veranda, to the rail of which he 
mounted, he drew himself up to the 
roof gutter, then over it, reckless of 
life or limbs, until he lay flat on the 
overhang of the eaves. Without paus- 
ing for breath, even, he wriggled to the 
nearest of the windows that projected 
from the roof—and found it unlocked. 


r¢ rf. 








Noiselessly Denby raised it and en- 
tered the room, that of one of the serv- 
ants. Stealthily, with eyes and ears 
alert, he crept into the hall and down 
the nearest stairway. It led to the rear 
of the main hall, to the open door of a 
dimly lighted room in a wing of the 
house, a spacious billiard room. But 
the table had been taken down. Parts 
of it were stowed away in one corner. 
The broad slate bed of it stood in sec- 
tions against the wall near an open fire- 
place. 

In place of it, occupying the middle 
of the room, with its topmost twigs 
touching the frescoed ceiling, stood a 
large Christmas tree, beautifully deco- 
rated, and dimly lighted with small elec- 
tric bulbs. They gleamed like tiny col- 
ored stars amid the dark green 
branches. The latter were laden with 
gifts in marked wrappers. Others 
around the base of it were piled three 
feet high on the hardwood floor. 

Denby stood breathless for a mo- 


ment. Something came home to him 
again over the lapse of years. But it 
was gone in an instant. He saw ata 


glance that the room was deserted. He 
did not expect to find what he was seek- 
ing, not then and there, and he gasped, 
eyes staring, when he beheld, tucked 
under some of the other gifts, one end 
of the lavender-colored package. He 
darted into the room and drew it out, 
crouching near the tree. There was no 
mistaking it. Denby knew he now held 
in his hand the coveted jewel, the way 
to Easy Street! 

It had been 
“For Charity.” 

“For Charity,” Denby muttered. He 
was quivering with wild delight, with 
evil exultation. “For charity—that’s 
right! That certainly calls the turn. 


marked with a pen— 


Charity begins at home, I’ve heard, and 
| sure have made myself at home here. 
Fifty thousand bucks! 
less! 
ity !” 


Not one copper 
For me, all right, and—for char- 
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With fur. 
ther designs, which he suddenly hit 
upon, he did not hasten to flee with his 


Denby steadied himself. 


coveted plunder. Instead, he crouched 
to the floor, and still was crouching 
there when, with nerves gone tense on 
the instant, he heard the rustle of skirts 
and approaching steps in the hall. He 
sprang up, eyes gleaming, but he saw at 
a glance that escape unseen was impos- 
sible. He knew that shriek for help 
might prove disastrous, and he took the 
only open course, hoping the intruder 
soon would depart. He placed the 
jewel package where he had found it, 
then darted to the broad slate slabs 
inclined against the wall, and wriggled 
between them and the baseboard, lying 
flat on the floor, with his head toward 
the open fireplace. 

A switch-key clicked, and a flood of 
electric light filled the room. Through 
a crack between two of the slabs Denby 
had a momentary view of the intruder, 
He went breathless, astonished, thrilled 
by her beauty. She was the girl he had 
seen parting from her lover at the taxi- 
cab, after whom he had scowled, whose 
hatred for such as he was instinctively 
felt 
teen, clad in a gorgeous evening gown, 
to enhance her own ex- 


—a slender, graceful girl of nine- 
which served 
quisite beauty. 

She paused after entering, turning 
very pale for a moment. She saw Den- 
by’s feet protruding from his hiding 
place. She turned to ream for help 
—and her gaze fell upon the gift-laden 


Christmas tree. She paused, changed 
her mind, then quickly crossed the 


room, with eye dilating and the last sign 
of fear gone from her lovely face. 

“What there?” she 
asked calmly, touching one protruding 
foot with the tip of her dainty white 
kid toe. ~ 

No answer. 

“You’re like an ostrich,” she ob 
served, still able to see only his feet. 
“You think because your head is in a 


are you doing 


’ 











hole you cannot be seen. You should 
have drawn in your feet, also. Tor 
what are you looking ?” 

No answer. 

“Are you watching for Santa Claus?” 
she questioned, i in tones of ironical ban- 
ter. “Is that why you’re hiding near 
the fireplace? It’s too early for 
come dow 

Still no answer. 

“Come out!” she 
ing nearer. “I want to 
You’re very rude not to 
when I question you so politely. 
out—or I must ring for help to pull 


him to 
n the chimney.” 

commanded, bend- 
see more of you. 
auswer ime, 
Come 


you out.” 

" “Don’t do it,” Denby now 
quickly, with a half-smothered growl. 
“Don’t do it, miss.—1’ll come.” 

“Come at once, tl 
momentary gleam of merriment in the 
girl’s heavenly blue eyes. But | 
she had-a streak of firmness, 
and determination in her 
enabled her fearlessly to meet the 
tion, and which not wisely to be 
defied. “Come at she repeated. 

“I’m coming, miss,” said 
he set about it. 

He could head first. 
The wall of the fireplace obstructed him 
He was compelled to back out where he 
had gone in. It was 
cult. The space was quite n 
the' waxed floor very slippery. Denby 
sprawled and struggled. It wa 
humiliating. He snarled viciously, like 
a woodchuck trapped in his own bur- 


said 


” 


1en.”’ There was a 
ere 
yaAMLy 
courage, 
nature, which 
sittia- 
was 
once,” 
Denby, as 


1 
not crawl out 


much more diff 





arrow and 


Ss yery 


row, and the girl laughed audibly. 
Denby heard her. 

“You be hanged!” he growled re- 
sentfully. 


She saw the skirt 
upward over his 
back, and the pistol protruding from his 
(4 pocket. She reached down and 
quickly drew it out. She stepped back 
a little, pointing it at him, when he 
arose and confronted her, scowling 
darkly, 
5E ps 


She did not reply. 
of his coat slipping 
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“Don’t do anything rash,” she ad- 
vised, with a momentary flash in her 
“T can shoot one of these horrid 


eyes. 
things. I can shoot straight, too. But 
I would feel awfully sorry to hurt 
you,” 

“You would, eh?” Denby viewed her 


with lowering gaze. 
“T would, indeed,’ 

“Don’t yot 
“Sure, I know,” 

Wednesday night.” 
“We night!” 


reproving emphi 1S1S. 


him, 


” 


“it's 


she told 
hat night it is? 
said Denby. 


know 


she echoed, with 
“eet you know 


” 


dnesday 


that it’s—it’s Christmas Eve 
“Sure!” said Denby, still frowning 
“Do you think I’m a fool? 
know it! That’s why, miss, I 
happen to be here,” he quickly ad led, 
to the only subterfuge he could 
“T’ve an eye for pretty things, 
what a fine Christmas tree you 
wanted to have a look 
the dead, I did! So I stole in 
That’s true, miss, only to 
have I wouldn’t steal any- 
thing from it—on the level, miss, I 
wouldn’t. I’m an honest man.. My 
name’s Magee. | a 


1 
darkly. 


Sure | 


resorting 
think « 

I “ae 
have here. | 
at it—on 
to have it. 
a look at it. 





work for—— 


“Wait!” said the girl, checking him. 
“Ordinarily, no doubt, you are a very 
accomplished fibber. But you cannot 


me. You don’t work at all, 
name is not Magee. You're 
Denby, a thief, a criminal, a re- 
cently discharged convict. I saw your 
picture in a ten days ago, 
when you were let out of prison.” 
Denby’s scowl had returned. There 
was a more threatening gleam in his 
ig the pistol in the girl’s hand 
rom throttling her to silence, 
, her exquisite beauty, 
and 


deceive 
and your 
ition 


newspaper 


ey es. 
kept him f 
in spite of her)sex 
which thrilled him to look upon, 
a certain reproving gentleness for 
which he could not then account. He 
glared at her in silence for a moment, 
seeing plainly the folly of denying his 
identity. 


“You know me then,” he said sul- 
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lenly. 
way?” 
“This is my home,” 
“My daddy owns it. Tm Ci 
Vale.” 
“Charity!” Denby’s 
“a, 5 ! 


now. 
who’s to have 


“Who the deuce are you, any- 
said the girl. 


rarity 


eyes widened. 
You're the girl 


He checked with a 
arose aln 


I’m on, 
quick gasp the remark that 10St 
involuntarily to his lips. ‘You’re Char- 
ity, eh?” he queried hurriedly. “Well, 
you've got the gun and you have me 
dead to rights. What are you 
to do with me? Send me back to 
I suppose?” 


going 


prison, 


She gazed more gravely at him. She 
knew he was there to steal, that only her 


sudden unexpected entrance had pre 
vented him. She looked vainly for a 
sign of shame and remorse in his drawn 

It appeared to her as hard 
bitter as wormwood. Her 
face and limpid blue eyes, 
took on an indescribable ex- 
mingled sympathy 
She hesitated only for 


pallid face. 
as flint, as 
own 
how 


fair 
ever, 
pression of and 
kindly interest. 
a moment. 

“Send. you 


Lael 
DACK 


to prison? No, not 


that,” she said gravely. “I do not be- 


lieve in prisons, Mr. Denby; not in 
most of them.” 
“Don’t believe in them, eh?” Denby 


smiled incredulously. 

“No, I do not,” she said simply. “I 
know that every man, whatever he has 
been or has done, has in him the making 
of something better—oh, so much bet- 
ter!” Her sweet voice was imbued 
with infinite gentleness. ‘“‘We are all, 
you know, the children of one Father 
You are my brother. JI am your sister. 
It rests with each of ) 
would have us. 


prison? No, sag not do thai—not 


us to be what He 


on this night, Mr. Denby, of all nights.” 
“This nig dnt?” 
“Tt is Christmas Eve,” she reminded 
him. “Ha ive you forgotten Him who 


He came to 
good will to 


manger? 


was born in a 
bring peace on earth and ; 
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men. Did he not tell her who hag 
sinned to go and sin no more? Seng 
you back to prison? No, Mr, Denby, 
not that. Here is the gun.” She came 
to him, eyes moist and glistening, and 
put it in his hand. “I hope you never 
will use it. But it is your , Mr. Denby, 
and I return it to you. \nd I—I wish 
you a Merry 


Bruce 


Christmas.” 
Denby stared at her as if 
transmuted. He was almost ghastly 
pale. His lips were twitching, and he 
swallowed a tremendous lump in his 
throat. He felt as if his heart had ex. 
inded until it must con- 
fines. But Denby had a will of steel at 
times, and this one of them. He 
put the weapon in his pocket. He 
looked at the lovely face and kindly 
She was gazing at 


burst its 


was 


eyes of the girl 
him and smiling. 
“A Merry Christmas 
it with frigid bitterness. 
What have I to be merry 
“Why, what a question!” 


He echoed 
“Why merry? 
for?” 

said Char- 


ity, with a look of surprise. “You're 
strong and healthy, aren’t you?” 
“Sure [’m_ strong and _ healthy,’ 


Denby replied, much as if he hated to 
adinit it. 

“Can’t you be merry over that, then?” 
Charity questioned. “Think of those 
who are and suffering, who are 
daily growing weaker and have no hope 
of health and life. Can you think of 

Mr. Denby, and feel that you 
nothing 


them, Mr. 
with ex- 


sick 


have nothing to be grateful for, 
to be merry over?” she asked, 
quisite deseo i 
Denby eyed her in grim silence. 

‘Think, too, of the golden opportuni- 
ties the world offers you,” she reminded 
him. “It rests with you to accept them 
and make the most of them.” 
gave me anything 
” Denby coldly told 


“The world never 
but the 
her. 
“Isn't that because you have set your 
self against it?” Charity asked him. 
“We make a great mistake in opposing 


worst of j it 











friendships and repelling human sym- 
pathy. Indeed, Mr. Denby, they are 


really the most that makes life worth 
al 
a2. 9D 
living. 

“Ty’s too late for me—— 

“Tt ig mever too late.’ She drew 
nearer to him, interrupting. “Your 
future, like mine, whatever our past has 


4 : a Oe ae 
will he what we 
1. 


inake it. Every 
man has somewhere in him the virtue to 
and the energy to atone. Won't 
you begin to-night to do better? She 
gazed at him with pleading eyes, and 
placed her slender w hand on his. 
“Think what night itis!) This is Christ- 
mas Eve. It was on this night that the 

That 


1 as 41 
r. Denby . for you and 


1 
peen, 


repent 
white 


wise men saw the star in the east. 
star still burns, M ’ 
me. It was on this ni ght that 
Lord was born. Unless we are | 
again—oh, Mr, Denby, won’t you try to 
become a wise man, lik em? Won't 
you try t -another birthday? Do 
try!” 


Denby’s narrov ‘d cyes were olowing 
JCUUDY ilciid We ye WEI SS lls 
‘ 
> 


e th 


» have 


1 


strange Not for a moment had they 


pathetic race 


left « ot l’s earnest, syn 


He drew up a little, shrugging his soul- 
ders, and smiled a bit grimly. 
“You're a funny little girl,” he said 


dryly. “But you're a nice girl, mighty 
nice.” He added the last with genuine 
feeling. 
Charity laughed. “Hush!” She re- 
“ry 3 


proved him gently. 
ter me.” 

“Tm not,” said Denby, 
estly. “I never met a girl 
I didn’t think there was such 
all the world.” 

“Oh, Mr. Denby—nonsense 
ity laughed again, blushing. 
are lots of them.” 


more earn- 
like you. 
a girl in 


!? Char- 
“There 


“You'll have to show me.” 
incredulity very manifest. “I’m 
not likely to forget you.” 

“You can do much better,’ 
softly. 

“Better ?” 


Denby’s 


Was 


she said 
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“By not forgetting what I have said 
to you.” 

“Maybe so.” 

“Wouldn't you feel sorry, now, if 
you had stolen son from our 
Christmas tree?” Charity asked him. 
‘They are gifts for our friends, who 
are coming he They are 
be distributed until then.” 
reckoned,” said Denby dryly. 
ured on 


1ething 


not to 
“So IJ 
“T fig 
“Daddy has pr something 
awfully nice. | don’t yet know what 1 
but he says [ll ay terribty pleased 
It’s an nent gift, Mr. 
Denby, and I’m married,” 
made nothing 
of his last remarks. “It may, for all 1 
be on ni tree at this moment,” 
she said softly, with a glance at its gift- 
ry ceuadias. 


14 q 146 
omised me 


Sa‘ 
with 1f. 
soon to be 


ges ge eS eee 
Charity connded, havin 


ye 


“Most likely,” said Denby, his 
twitching. 

“Wouldn’t you feel sorry, 
you had happened to steal it?” 

“f would, indeed, mis Denby told 
‘al think I'd cry my eyes out.” 
what I said to 
declared confidently. 
for your sake than my 
I came in time to pre- 
wrong again. My 


would have you arrested, 


now, if 


har 
lave 


“T’m glad mot re 
that 
1 


un doing 


own, now, 
vent you fr 


daddy 


knew——” 

Ud better be going,” Denby’s white 
face hardened suddenly. “I can get 
out . the way I came—through an 


upper window.” 

“No, no, not 
shrank and shuddered, 
arm. “You might fall 
killed. Go with 
you out 

Denby went 
in the hall and 
dren in the room were ging 
a Christmas carol. Charity bade him 
wait at the open door of a beautifully 
furnished room. She ran to a drawer 


that way!” Charity 
and grasped his 
and be hurt or 
me, instead. I'll let 
unseen,” 

She paused 
briefly. Chil- 


singing 


with her. 
listened 


music 
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and took out some bank notes, then 
came and put them in his hand. 

“A little Christmas gift,” she said 
softly, smiling. “No, no, you must not 
refuse it. I'll feel hurt, very hurt. Do 
accept it—that’s right! And I wish you 
again—a Merry Christmas.” 

Denby put the money in his pocket, 
but he did not reply. 

“Wait here one moment,” she di- 
rected, at the side stairs. “I’ll be sure 
no one is in the hall. Come down when 
I beckon.” 

Denby waited, gazing down at her, 
a vision of loveliness at the base of 
the stairs. He went down when she 
looked up at him, smiling again and 
lifting her hand—which she placed in 
his after opening the side door for him. 

“Good night,” she whispered. “Good 
night, Mr. Denby, and good luck. Once 
more, too—a Merry Christmas!” 

Bruce Denby went out into the chill 
air of the December night. He did not 
once glance back. He strode out 
through the side grounds, then hurried 
along the adjoining street, staring 
straight ahead, blind to passers-by, 
breathing deep and hard at times, with 
his hands clenched at intervals until the 
nails ate into the palms, and all the 
while with his face as drawn and white 
as if the hand of death had touched 
him. The sudden boom of a bell in a 
cathedral tower close by caused him to 
stop. He shrank as if dealt a blow, 
then gazed up and counted the strokes. 

Eight o’clock. 

His upturned eyes fell upon a bright 
star, wondrous bright, far away in the 
cloudless sky. He drew back, gazing 
at it, then leaned against a tree and 
thrust his hands deep into his pockets. 
He saw people entering the cathedral. 
He saw them much as one sees in a 
dream. He gazed at the painted pic- 
tures on the stained windows 
through which the light was 
Presently, too, he could hear the choir 


glass 


shining. 
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boys singing: “Peace on Earth, Goof 
Will to Men.” 

Bruce Denby never knew how long 
he stood there. 


Detective Rowley saw him—James 
Jackson Rowley, deputy chief inspector 
of the city police. Rowley very wel 
knew this man Denby and his bad ree. 
ord, and he did not like the look he saw 
on his pallid, hard-set face, quite plainly 
visible in the glare of the arclights ip 
front of the cathedral. He paused out 
of sight and watched him, a stalwart 
man of fifty, keen-eyed, and a bit grim 
and grizzled. 

‘What’s he got up his sleeve?” he 
asked himself. “Here to pick a pocket, 
most likely, when the crowd comes 
from the cathedral. Only ten days out, 
and already at it again» I was hoping 
for something better this time, his last 
prison record was so good. But there's 
no turning him.” 

Detective Rowley waited and watched 
him, prepared to nab him in the act, 
whatever it might prove to be. It meant 
nothing to him that this was Christmas 
Eve, if a crook was out to comniit a 
crime. Rowley felt no _ sentiment 
stronger than the call of duty. 

Ten minutes passed and Denby had 
not stirred. 

“What’s struck him?” Rowley wonr- 
dered. “What’s rascal thinking 
about, or planning? It must be some 
extraordinary stunt. He looks as if he 
were dead to the world.” 

Suddenly, however, Denby drew up 
erect, with his head thrown back, and 
struck his breast with his fist. His face 
had lighted strangely. He turned 
abruptly, jerking his cap over his brow, 
and then quickly—retraced his steps. 

Rowley was alert on the instant. He 
followed him stealthily. His suspicions 
became convictions when his quarry, 
moving not less stealthily, sprang over 
the side wall of the Vale estate. Row- 
ley lost sight of him in the deeper gloom 


> 1 


the 
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Te crept after him, 


under the trees. 
ly to locate him, 


nevertheless, trying vain 
He did not look agrasd until, wh 
near the house, something 
strike the walk near fe glanced 
down at it and saw a bit of ice which 
evidently had broken the 
gutter. 

The 
enough. 
well as 
ring 


1 


he heard 


roof 


detective looked up quickly 
He knew his business, too, as 


He did 


darting 


his man. not 
Instead, 


rear door, he unc 


s he knew 

the doorbell. 
around to the 
moniously entered the kitchen, where a 
servant was at work. 

“Be quiet,” he hurriedly 
her. “Where is Mr. Vale? 
him at once. I’m an officer.” 

“A horficer!” gasped the girl, 
ing. “He’s in the library, sir. 
way, sir.” 

Rowley 
him in the main hall. 
acquainted. 

“Don’t be alarmed, 
any stir over it,” he said 


-ere- 
cautioned 
I must see 


Star- 


This 


and 
were W 


hurried after her 
They 


Vale, or make 
familiarly. 
“There’s a thief in your house, a profes- 
k, and I want to get him.” 
Vale turned very pale. 
“Are you sure of it, Rowley?” 
“I saw him at an upper wi 
“Good may 
then, and ) ze 
d what?’ question ed Rowley, as 


sional croc 
“Thief!” Mr 


ndow. 


s! He find it, 


heaven 


they approached the stairs. 

“A diamond Vale hur- 
tiedly explained. “It’s a gift for my 
daughter. [ brought it home from the 
jeweler’s this evening. , It cost 
five thousand dollars.” 

“Whew!” Rowley whistled. “The 
rat may have seen you buying it.” 

“Possibly. I quite near t 
street window.” 

“Humph! It’s in your safe, I sup- 
pose.” 

“No, indeed,” Vale 
“Charity was in the library when | 
came in with the necklace. ‘Not want- 
ing her to suspect, I deferred putting it 


neck iace, 


forty- 


1 
} 


Was 2G 


said hurriedly. 


in the safe. I slipped upstairs, instead, 
and thrust it one a lot of other pack- 
Christmas tree. It’s in 
That seemed to me 
lace for it. I did not 
enough!” Rowley reached 
automatic and started up the 
“This is no dream, Vale, but a 
reality. Be quiet, now, and tread 

Which way?” 

Vale pointed to the rear hall and the 
open door of the brightly lighted room. 
There had been no change since a half 
cautioned him 


before. Rowley 
1 


hour 
with lifted finger, a stole toward the 
just as Bruce Denby, hav- 
ing entered as before, crept down the 
back stairs and into the rear hall. Row- 
d him on the instant. 
there!” he cried 
Denby, or I'll shoot! 


open rar OT, 


ley covere 
“Stop 
“Don’t 

know 


sharply. 


You 


sh and threw 
le was ghastly pale 
calm and cold, 
his eyes had a won- 
He gazed at the de- 
“_ the pity: weapon for a 

ad his thin lips curled a bit 
contempt ously, 


ya: know 


pt rangely 
nevertheless, and 
drous light in them. 
tective 


moment, 


tective Row- 
the gun. 
when I’m 


you, Det 


“ec 


Oh, yes, | 
les ,’ he said coldly 
You don’t need it. ‘y 
caught right.” 

ong, Denby, you mean,” 


tow 


know 


ey said sternly, approaching him. 
around. I want your gun, if you 
ve one.” ; 
right hip 
obeying. “I'll not 
on my word. Can the bracelets. 
“Be don’t, then,’ Rowley 
sternly warned him, as he thrust him 
into the billiard room, to which Mr. 
Vale had hurriedly preceded them. 
“Ah, you've found it, then?” 
“Yes, indeed!” Vale turned quickly, 
evidently vastly relieved, and held up 
the lavender-colored package. “It’s 


“In my ’ said Denby, 


pt 
| , 
try to bolt, Rowley, 


sure 


you 
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safe and sound. It was just where I 
left it. But you arrived, Detective 
Rowley, right in the nick of time. 
This scoundrel must, as you said, have 
seen me buying it.” 

“How about that, Denby?” 
sharply questioned. 

“T saw him buy it,’ Denby admitted. 

“Then you followed him out here.” 

“T did.” 

“As I suspected when I was informed 
of the circumstances. You’re a_ bad 
egg, Denby.” Rowley viewed him with 
frowning eyes. “You couldn't go 
straight if you tried. I did hope you 
might quit this time, when the prison 
warden told me how well you had done, 
but you’re all to the bad when at large, 
Denby; all to the bad. You'll get ten 
years for this, if you get a day.” 

“You deserve it, too,” Mr. Vale said 
sternly, approaching with the package 
in his hand. “Knaves like you ought to 
be imprisoned for life. You ought to 
get fifty years, instead of ten, you mis- 
erable i 

“Daddy * 

Charity had hurried in through 
group that had gathered at the open 
door—others of the family, three chil- 
dren and several servants, all awed by 
the unusual scene. She ran to her 
father and put her arms around him, 
restraining him. But her wide blue 
eyes were turned upon Denby, turned 
upon him with a look of disappoint- 
ment, sadness, and reproof that he 
never forgot. 

“Oh, how could 

ou!” she cried, in accents of piteous 
“Oh, oh, how could you! 


Rowley 


the 


you—how cou!ld 


) 
reproach. 
But don’t be hard on him, daddy, don’t 


Think what night it is 


” 


be too hard. 
daddy, and 
“On, 5 say; 


Miss Rowley 
gruffly interrupted. “Don’t waste any 
sympathy on this fellow. You mean 
well, of course, but there’s nothing in 
it. You might as well kick against a 
brick wall. Christmas means nothing 


Vale, 
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to him but a chance to steal. He's q 
bad egg. He’s a sneak thief, a pro. 
fessional crook, That, Miss Vale, jg 
what he is wa 

“Was!” Denby’s voice cut in coldly, 
“cc 4 Y . 

Was, Rowley, not is! You don't 
know it all—not all!” 

“I know we've got you, Denby, red. 
handed,” Rowley — sternly _ retorted, 
“That tells the story.” 

“Not the whole story, by a good bit.” 

“Oh, oh, how could you!” Charity 
repeated, half sobbing. “How could 
you come here again to steal and——" 

“You've got it wrong, miss!” 

Not for a moment had her reproving 
gaze left Denby’s face. There was no 
flush of shame in it. He was terribly 
pale. But in his eyes there was a light 
that never shone there before. He 
came nearer to the girl, gazing at her, 
could I do anything else, 
miss?” he asked slowly. “I once knew 
a crook who broke into a house, miss, 
as I have done. Something happened— 
something he wasn’t looking for. What 
she said to him and did—but you know, 
voice quavering. “He 
had the plunder, all right, and had 
waited only to fix things so the job most 
likely wouldn't be found out till the 
He’d have been far away 
His mind wasn’t made 
up, miss when he left her. She took 
his hand and wished him a Merry 
Christmas. He now has the right, 
maybe, to wish her the same and to 
offer his hand to her. Would you be 
willing just once more, miss, to take 


“How 


miss!” he said, 


next day. 


then, all right. 


» it from within his vest and 
In the palm of tt, 
cleaming as 


to her. 
idiant with light and life, 
‘ight as that star in the sky which he 
ed to gaze at—lay the dia 
mond necklace. 

Detective Rowley uttered a cry of 
was strangely choked. 


top] 


amazement. It 
He strode straight to Denby, gazing at 
him, and cried: 
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“What’s this? Do you know the Bruce Denby scarcely heard him. He 
value of that thing?” felt the hands of the girl clasping his 

“Sure!” said Denby quietly. “Near arm, and saw her radiant face and 
fifty thousand bucks.” swimming eyes turned upward to meet 

“And after getting away with it—you his. 
brought it back!’ Rowley’s voice rose “Daddy will find a place for you!” 
almost toa roar. “Give me your hand, she cried, lips quivering. “It shali be 
Denby! I know now you've turned for you, indeed, as well as for me— 
all to the good!” a Merry Christmas!” 


PRISONERS ARE NOT PREPARED FOR FREEDOM 


ULLY two-thirds of the penal institutions in the United States do not seriously 
and systematically attempt to teach the inmates a trade. This is the charge 
brought recently to the attention of the members of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation by Frank Moore, superintendent of the New Jersey reformatory at 
: | : s ; 
Rahway. Not only do those prisons and penitentiaries provide no adequate 
training for work in the world outside their walls, but also about fifty-four per 
1 


cent of the United States penal institutions pay no wages at all for the labor of 


their convicts. None of the county jails has any systematic method of keeping 
the prisoners employed at work, lack of which is bad for them both morally and 
physically. In five States, Mr. Moore claims, the custom of hiring out convicts 
as laborers to private contractors is stiil the usual thing, and is attended by grave 
abuses, in that the men are often overworked and_ illtreated. 
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REFORMED BURGLAR ASKS POLICE TO LOCK HIM UP 
AFTER having spent twenty-one years of his life in criminal activities, Joseph 
Navotny, thirty-nine years old, decided to go straight upon his release from 
Dannemora prison. For five months he tried to earn an honest living, but most 
employers demanded references, and those who gave him a position without 
recommendations discharged him when they learned that he was an ex-convict. 

In despair Navotny made up his mind to revert to house-breaking and 
robbery to support himself, and to this end gathered a set of burglars’ tools and 
started out one night to burglarize a house in New York. 

He was about to force an entry into the residence he had selected when he 
experienced a sudden change of heart. Carrying his tools he walked to the nearest 
police station and asked the desk lieutenant to save him from temptation by 
locking him up. The lieutenant arrested him for having burglars’ tools in his 
possession, and when he was arraigned in court on that charge he told his story 
to the judge. So impressed was the magistrate by the ex-convict’s struggle, that 
he summoned a member of the Prison Welfare Association to the courtroom, and 
fave the prisoner into his charge. The association has undertaken to find work 
for Navotny. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


EMBITTERED by the gossip he has heard, Reginald Carruthers calls at Willow Cottage, on the 
° river, near Ferrybridge, Massachusetts, to remonstrate with Basil Monck because of the latter's 


attentions to Lilah Blake, Carruthers’ fiancée. 


While he is waiting for Monck, or Johnson, Monck’s 


servant, to appear, the telephone rings, and he takes down the receiver, only to have his fiancée 


inquire intimately for “Basil.” 


Carruthers answers, imitating Monck’s voice, but Lilah Blake does 


not reply, and after a time he leaves the house and rows home, mailing a letter that evening to his 


rival, asking for an appointment. 


The following morning he learns that Monck has been found shot to death in the den of his 


cottage. 
wishes to break her engagement to Carruthers, 


Although admitting that she had been fascinated by Monck, Lilah Blake denies that she 


Meeting Johnson, Lilah discusses the tragedy with him, and is told that Monck was married, 
and separated from his wife, known as Mrs. Irma Lessing, a writer, who lives in Boston. Both 


Johnson and Lilah Blake appear to be very much 


agitated by Monck’s death, and Richard Fen- 


church, who has suffered financial loss through the dead man, is also interested, 
Realizing that he may be suspected of the crime, Carruthers goes to Willow Cottage to recover 


his letter, but it has disappeared. 
CHAPTER V. 
CARRUTHER’S PROMISE. 


DON’T believe it!” Lilah said 
sharply. “It’s impossible. I 
don’t believe it!” 

“It’s true, perfectly true; 

you must believe it. Why should I lie 

to you? I was in an angry, jealous 
mood, and when I heard your voice 
calling, ‘Basil,’ I thought I would hear 
what you had to say—why you called 
him by his Christian name. You never 

did so before me.” 

“It was Basil’s voice; I could swea 
to it! I can’t be mistaken; I know I’m 
right. It’s no use saying any more.” 

“Lilah, be reasonable. Why should 
I say I was there if I were not? It’s 
against my own interests. It would be 
much better for me if I had never gone. 
People may talk; they know we were 
not friendly.” 

She looked at him in sudden fear. 

“But I can’t hide it. It’s better to 





own up. The police are sure to find 
out if I don’t, and then it would look 
much worse. No doubt,” a little bit- 
terly, “all the village knew that we 
were not on good terms; they'll hear 
that readily enough.” 

It was the next day and Reggie had 
called as early as possible to put the 
matter of the telephone right with Li 
lah. But she had absolutely refused to 
credit his explanation; she said she was 
convinced that Basil had answered her. 

“Have you told anybody else?” 

“Only my mother. But——” 

“Then don’t say another word, and 
tell Mrs. Carruthers not to speak of 
it. Why should you run such a risk 
—and for no I am sure it 
was Basil,” she reiterated obstinately. 


reason? 


Reggie shrugged his shoulders, at his 
wits’ end. 
“T don’t 
should you refuse to believe me? What 
object could I have in saying such a 


understand you. Why 


thing if it were not true? For Heav- 











Don’t aggra- 


en’s sake be reasonable. 
yate the situation; it’s bad enough as 


it is.” 

“Don’t I know that? Why won’t 
you leave well enough alone? It’s far 
better for you that it should have been 
Basil.” 

He looked at her with sudden sus- 
picion. 

“Lilah, what do you mean? I don’t 
understand. What is itr Are you try- 
ing to blind yourself as well as me?” 

“l’m trying to do the best I can 
for us both,” she said piteously, on the 
“Tt’s cruel of you to 


verge of tears. 
Haven’t I enough to 


worry me so. 
bear?” 

“But how can I say you are right 
when you are not? We shall be put 
on our oath—I can’t swear to a lie.”’ 

“T shall swear to it,’ she said, and 
there was no hint of tears in her voice 
“I shall say it was Basil, and 


now. 
who should know if I don’t? They’ll 
believe me.” 

He looked at her in despair. What 


did it all mean? 
Even the face he thought he knew 
so well seemed curiously unfamiliar. 
All its softness had gone. It was beau- 
tiful still, but not with the untroubled, 
girlish beauty he had loved; it was the 
face of a woman now and of a woman 
with possibilities of which he had never 
dreamed. She had been his ideal of 
dainty, virginal girlhood. Her appear- 
ance had lent itself to such a concep- 
tion; her skin was so white, her hair 
a pale gold, she had never roughened 
her hands or scorched her 
had no love of games. If she had al- 
ways-held him at a little distance—well ! 
that did not lessen her charm; it was 
part of the delicate pride to which he 
did homage. The modern girl was too 
free and easy as a rule to please his 
fastidious taste. But now—now he felt 
that he had lost his bearings; he had 
been cut adrift. 
“You must say 


1 
sne 


T° ‘Pp 
race, 


what you will,” he 
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said dully; “I can’t stop you. I’ve.told 
you what really happened; I can do no 
more. It is your word against mine; 
they must believe which they please!” 

“But if I swear that I spoke to Basil 
you won't contradict me—there is no 
need for you to say anything. No- 
body knows you went to the cottage, 
so why should you speak of it? Let 


it rest. Believe me, it is far wiser and 
better. Listen to me, Reggie. Don’t 
turn away—you must listen! Keep 


quiet. Say nothing—for my sake if 
not for your own.” 

“What harm could my speaking do 
your” 

“Don’t you seer” she replied impa- 
tiently. “Have you forgotten? Hasn’t 
there been gossip enough already? If 
I tell the police what you have told me 
everybody will know that you were 
angry with Basil on my account, that 
you went round that night really to 
quarrel with him. Don’t you see the 
harm it will do?” 

“Then you do think I went?” 

“T don’t know what to think. I 
would swear to Basil’s voice. Never 
mind which of us is right, lét me tell 
my story. You need say nothing, so 
your conscience can be quite easy.” 

He laughed shortly. 

“T am to look on and say nothing 
—to countenance a lie even if I don’t 
tell it?” 

“You are very unkind. Why 
shouldn’t I be right as well as you? 
You may have answered another ring; 
how do I know? You may have mis- 
taken somebody else’s voice for mine.” 

“Ts it likely?” 

“As likely as that I should mistake 
Basil’s.” 

He turned on her hotly. 

“So the circumstances are the same, 
are theyr” he cried. “I did not know 
that.” 

“Oh, don’t let us quarrel,’ she said 
wearily; “I’m so tired of it all. Who 
will help me if you don’t?” 
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“T’d do anything in the world for 
you. You know that. Only,” his voice 
broke, “you make it very hard. I’ve 
had a rough time lately one way and 
another.” 

“I know—I know. I don’t deserve 
any help or kindness; I’ve treated you 
very badly. But if you'll be good to 
me now I shall never forget it. I’ve 
been a fool—such a poor, weak fool, 
caught by a few showy tricks! But 
give me another chance, Reggie; don’t 
throw me over.” The white, quiver- 
ing face was close to his own; he saw 
her eyes through a mist of tears. 

“A hundred if you like!’ he said 
passionately. “You come first ; nothing 
else matters much so long as you are 
safe. What do you want me to do?” 

“Say nothing of your visit to the 
cottage that night. Don’t let a word 
get out. You have only to warn your 
mother; she will do anything for you. 
I shall say that I telephoned to Mr. 
Monck, that he answered, that I was 
about to ask him why he hadn’t come 
fell down 

That is all. I 
possible. I only 
1 name—to give 
more to tear to 


round, when the telephone 


and I heard no more. 
shall say as little as 
want to 


} 7 me ¢ mo 
he gossips nothing 


Save my good 
pieces.” 

“Very well. I will 
1 


long as there is no danger to anybody 


say nothing as 


else.” 
“What do you mean?” The 
that had gone for a minute flashed back. 
“Well, your story, 
Monck spoke to you about nine-thirty. 
That means that death could not 
have occurred till later. Now I was 
at the cottage at nine o’clock and saw 
nobody. He may have been already 
dead then. You see, time may be of 
great importance in a case like this.” 
She caught his arm in a sudden panic. 
“Hush!” she said. “Be careful; the 
walls may hear. You must never say 
that again. They might accuse you! 
Oh, Reggie, Reggie!” 


fear 
according to 


his 
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“Ah!” He drew his breath hard. 
“You do care a little, then? You're 
not thinking only of your geod name 
—though I wouldn’t have a speck on 
that—you’re thinking of me, too.” He 
caught her to him and held her close, 

“Of course I care; you're all [’ye 
got left. They could do you far more 
harm than they could me. If they 
knew you were there then, and why 
you went, they might say——” She 
stopped with a shudder. “Of course 
I know it’s absurd—that you couldn't 
do such a thing, however angry he 
made you—and he had a bitter tongue 
—but it might not be so easy to con- 
vince other people. We won’t run the 
risk.” 

“Very well,” he said. “I have 
agreed, though I don’t think it is wise. 
Only if suspicion should fall on any- 
body and the time of death be called 
in question, then I must speak out. 
I must what I know. It might 
be of the utmost importance—a ques- 
tion of life or death.” 

“Why shouldn’t he have been alive 
when you called? He may have been 
shut up in his own room and not in- 


tell 


clined to see you.” 

“He may, of course; but, somehow, 
I don’t think he was. I don’t think he 
have hidden away from me. 
Whatever else he was, I shouldn’t say 
he was a coward.” 

“You him redeeming 
point, then? It’s curious, isn’t it, when 
he was alive we all admired him and 
followed him; or, if we didn’t admire, 
at least we were silent. Nobody stood 
up and defied_him. Now he is dead we 
are all ready to pick holes in him. Why 
own way so 


would 


allow one 


did we let him have his 
long ?” 

“Nobody wants to quarrel. 
ward in a place like this, where every- 
body knows everybody else and you are 


It’s awk- 


always meeting.” 
“Was it only that? I put something 
down to his dominating personality. 
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When he was alive he was strong 
enough to carry us along with him; now 
he is dead we turn on him like jackals.” 

“Lilah! I thought you were sorry 
—that you had found him out.” 

“So I have. I don’t believe in him. 
I wonder if I ever did. But he has 
not been dead long enough for his in- 
fluence to have quite gone. He doesn’t 
seem very far away yet. I wonder if 
it’s true that anybody who has died 
suddenly in the midst of life keeps 
close to his old haunts for a little while 
—that the earth still claims him? It 
seems reasonable.” 

“Why think of such things? Why 
not make up your mind to have done 
with the past?” 

“It isn’t so easy. Ghosts have strong 
hands, you know, and they drag me 
back. I think of him, in his perfect 
health and strength, good, you would 
have said, for many a year, and 
then”’—she threw out her hand as 
though pushing something back—‘and 
then I see him lying dead—dead.” She 
shuddered violently. “Do you remem- 
ber his laugh—the laugh of a boy? 
And his eyes, so keen and piercing; 
bird’s eyes, I used to call them, they 
were so bright and hard? They never 
softened or changed. You might have 
cried your heart out, but. I don’t think 
one tear would have dimmed ¢heir 
brightness.” 

“Stop!” he exclaimed. “I’ve 
about as much as I can stand. Let 
him go—stop talking about him. You 
recall his looks, his ways, as though 
you loved to dwell on them. Have 
you no pity, no——” He bit off the 
last word. 

“No shame, you were going to say.” 
She laughed a little. “My dear Reg- 
gie, you take things too seriously. If 
I'm a little hysterical you must forgive 
me. It’s been trying for the nerves, all 
this. Perhaps it will make your mind 
easier if I tell you that Mr. Monck was 
a married man.” 


had 


“What?” he cried, turning on her 
sharply. “What did you say? Monck 
married? Do you know what you are 
saying ?” 

“Yes. Are you very much surprised? 
I was, too, at first. He hadn’t the look 
of a married man; had he?” 

‘But—but when did you know? I 
don’t understand. Why was it all kept 
such a secret? What does it mean?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“The usual thing, I suppose—that 
it was not a happy marriage. Perhaps 
he thought it was easier to say noth- 
ing about it; it saved him the trouble 
of explanations. It happened quite a 
long time ago, I believe.” 

“I’ve never been more surprised ; and 
yet I don’t know why I should be. It 
was like him in a way. Although he 
seemed so frank and open he wasn’t 
really; it was all on the surface. But 
he had no right to pass as a bachelor 
when he wasn’t free; he came among 
us under false pretenses.” 

“Yes, that’s true; but I don’t sup- 
pose he thought of that. He did as 
he liked.” 

“It doesn’t improve my opinion of 
him. It was a caddish thing to do; 
it might have made trouble. Why, at 
one time I thought Peggy Fenchurch 
was beginning to take an interest in 
him, and I was sorry. He wasn’t good 
enough for her.” 

“Peggy Fenchurch?” She laughed. 
“Oh, I think you must be mistaken. 
Her brother wouldn’t have allowed 
that for a moment.” 

“IT mean before the 
wretched mine. You 
thing more than prejudice on my part. 
Dick didn’t like Monck any better than 
I did.” 

“Not after he lost his money. He 
was friendly enough with him before. 
But I’m not standing up for Mr. 
Monck; he made enemies more easily 
than friends.” 

“T wonder why his wife left him?” 


fuss over that 


see, it’s some- 
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“You, take it for granted that she 
did. I dare say you are right. He 
wouldn’t have been an easy man to 
live with. ‘Incompatibility of tempera- 
ment,’ I should say. He was all for 
the world, and she appears to be some- 
hing of a recluse.” 

“Do you know 
astonishment. “It 
dinary. Why have you never said any- 


<9) 


her?” he asked in 


seems so extraor- 
thing before?” 

“T haven’t known about i 
and it was told me more or less in con- 
fidence. But of it’ll all come 
out at the inquiry to-morrow, so 
is no secret 
longer.” 

“If he had been free——” he began 
and stopped. “Lilah, you know what 
is worrying me. Haven’t you anything 
to say? It seemed as if he had nearly 
taken you from me. : 

“Don’t go further,” inter- 
rupted; “let it rest there—now and al- 
ways. I have told you i 
nated me, but it was 
If he and I had both 
can say what 
Sometimes 


lost 


t very long 
I 

course 
here 
any 


use in keeping it a 


” 


Supposing—— 


} » 
Sie 


any 


been free 
might have happened ? 
thinks the world well 
wouldn’t 
have lasted longer than that; probably 
I should have first, for the 
glamour wasn’t always there. He re- 
pelled and fascinated me at the same 
time. [ didn’t like him, I didn’t trust 
him, but sometimes’—she waited a 
moment—“sometimes he the 
way; I couldn’t see beyond him.” 

She got up and began walking rest- 
lessly about the room. 

“There! Let it rest. Help me to 
forget. What’s gone and what’s past 
help should be past grief. Who 
it said that? It’s very true. You can 
see that I trust you, that I have faith 
in you, or I should not have said so 
much.” 

“You shan’t regret it. I'll do all I 
can. It was partly my fault; I see that 
now. I left you too much at his mercy 


one 


for a few weeks. It 


awoke 


blocked 


was 


—and he had none. You were no fit 
match for him. I ought to have taken 
better care of you. But I hated to 
seem to think——” 
“You were too sensitive and consjd- 
. too kind and trusting. Some. 
b stronger would have 
been better for me. But it’s too late 
that now. I'll try to be 
y of you in future.” 
ay that. I put you ona 
pedestal from the first; you're there 
We all of 
Nothing has hap- 
pened that cannot be forgotten and for- 


erate, 
dy 


harder and 


now; you always will be. 


us make mistakes. 


ven. 
On his way home Reggie passed the 
ill hotel and noticed a cab from 
front of the 
old-fashioned porch. <A portmanteau 
was being carried inside, and the soli- 
occupant of the carriage—a lady 
in the act of getting out. He 


ly; ladies 


Mlilage 


the station standing in 


vas in 
looked at 


’ oe 
not otten 


t 
if 
1 
h 
i 


ier a little curiou 
stay alone at The Angler. 
was all in black—not heavy mourn- 
ing, no crape, but unrelieved black— 
and she wore a thick veil over her face. 
The figure was a blot on the 
brightness of the summer Reg- 
gie wondered who she was. Not old 
Mrs. Monck; she was too young, her 
movements were too light and active. 
Could it be—the wife? 
“Who is the lady who arrived just 
now?” he a man loafing outside. 
“Young Mrs. Monck, widow of the 
gentleman at the cottage. I suppose 
she’s come down for the inquest.” 
Reggie nodded and went on his way. 
curious; life moving 
quickly all at once after the long, pleas- 
ant, uneventful days. One mystery had 
unraveled there was 
another. What was to come? 
He could not help asking himself that 
question. Would they go back to the 
old peace and contentment, or were 
other troubles in store? The outlook 
was not too bright. 


gloomy 


scene. 


acleart 
asked 


It was was 


not been before 


more 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A MEETING. 


WONDERED if you would come 

down,” he said as they shook hands. 
‘Tt will be rather mers He for you, I 
am afraid.” 

It was Richard Fenchurch who 
spoke, and his companion was the lady 
who had arrived that morning at The 
Angler—Mrs. Monck. She had tele- 


phoned to him after lunch and he had 


She 
sitting 
since 


almost immediately. 
private 
remained 


gone to her 
received him in her 
room, where she had 
her arrival. 

“Yes,” she replied, 
well have avoided it if I had wished. 
But I was quite willing to come. It’s 
painful, of course, but it was obviously 
my duty. It’s a terrible thing; I 
couldn’t believe it at first. Who could 
have done it?—why?—for what rea- 
son? It seems there nothing 
stolen.” 

“No, not so far as is known. I 
should say myself it more likely a 
case of private revenge. He made a 
good many enemies. He had 
two even down here. I,” with a half 
laugh, “was one of them.” 

“And the 

“Reginald 
gaged to be 
Ferrybridge, 
quite a good sort. It 

“You mean it was my” 
tated a moment—“imy 
had he done?” 

“Well, you’re sure to hear about it, 
so I may as well tell you. They hadn’t 
quarreled, but they were pretty near 
it, and the cause was Miss Blake. To 
be frank, Mr. Monck ial bel 
abominably ; it was getting to | 
a scandai. He had made a 
the girl and she didn’t seem able to 
resist him. Carruthers had been very 
patient, too patient I think, but the limit 
had been reached. He——” 


“T could not very 


was 


was 


one or 


other ?” 

Carruthers, who is en- 
married to the beauty of 
Miss Lilah Blake. He’s 
wasn't his fault.” 
—she hesi- 
husband's. What 


laved 
ye quite 
a dead set at 


“Ts it possible——” she began. 

Fenchurch shook his head emphat- 
ically. 

“Quite impossible. He might have 
knocked him down in a fair fight—he 
would) have had no compunction in 
making him suffer for his scoundrelly 
conduct—but he isn’t accustomed to 
firearms, and he wouldn’t have gone 
about it that way. Besides, it isn’t in 
him to do a thing like that in the dark; 
whatever he did would be done openly.” 

“You seem quite sure of him.” 

“Tam. I would answer for him as 
IT would for myself. You wouldn't 
suspect me, would your And yet I 
had as much reason—or more—than 
Carruthers to wish him out of the way.” 

She made an uneasy movement. 

“Don’t talk like that. It doesn’t 
seein—nice now, with him lying dead 
only a few yz rds away, and such a 
horrible death, [ can’t help re- 
membering that I cared for him once 
and that he cared for me.” 

His face darkened. 

“And you forget all that has hap- 
pened since—the lonely years, the neg- 
lect, the unfaith—of all of which he 
has robbed you?” 

“For the moment, yes. I only re- 
member that I was happier with him 
for a year than I am ever likely to be 
again.” . 

“Trma!” 
most 


too! 


He was sore and hurt, al- 
shocked; she could hear it in 
his voice, 

She put her hand gently on his arm. 

“Dear,” she said, “don’t you under- 
stand? I was only a young girl when 
he married me; I was full of dreams 
and enthusiasm, in with life and 
most of all with That doesn’t 

again. I’m a woman now; my 

dreams have gone. JI don’t expect a 
new and a new earth.” 

He set his teeth. 

“Tl think that’s what 
him most,” he said. ‘“‘He 
the best of you. He was the first; 


love 
him. 


conie 
heav 
neaven 


makes me hate 
has taken 


you 
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were young together, happy together— 
whatever I do I can’t do away with 
that. Do you know how it irks me? 
I can’t bear to think of it. He had 
so much; he gave you so little in re- 
turn; and yet you will always remem- 
ber him!” 

“In a sense, yes 
that should hurt you. 
long ago. I went through an 
in the finding, 
with now—thank God for that at least 
If I am shocked at his death, if I think 
of him as he was once, of what migh 
have been, isn’t it only human—only 
natural? The tired, empty years drop 
away and I’m back again at the begin- 


, but not in any way 
I found him out 
agony 


ning, 
“So much tribute I 
without hurting you. It'll pass. It’s 
only the dead leaves that are stirring; 
there’s nothing underneath. I’ve no 
feeling for him, no kindness, no re- 
gret—how could I have? He destroyed 
it all years He took pains 
to do it; it wasn’t even done carelessly, 
from want of thought. One by one 
my hopes went; all foolish girlish 
fancies—he stripped bare. I 
think he liked to shock me, to show 
me what a fool I was.” 
“And yet——” 
“And yet when I think of him— 
dead, I’m half for him. 
He enjoyed his life so, like a pagan; 
he was as eager for pleasure as a child. 
You don’t understand; perhaps only a 
woman could, because no man remem- 
bers like a woman. I think of the time 
when we first faced the world together, 
hand in hand. We were little more 
than boy and girl, so absurdly gay and 
happy and confident; we had no doubts, 
no fears—at least I know I hadn’t. 
And now—now”—her broke— 
“he’s lying there—murdered, and I’m 
his widow, thankful for my release.” 
“Irma! Don’t, I can’t bear it! You 
did your utmost—everything you could. 
You didn’t give up till it was hopeless 


him 


can give 


ago. some 


1 
the 


them 


sorry—sorry 


vi vice 


but it is over and done 
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and useless; I know you would haye 
fought to the last.’ 

I’ve nothing to reproach my- 

with in that way. I didn’t leave 

m till he almost drove me away, till 

saw that I only made matters worse, 
sy that time I craved for a little peace; 

had no fight in me; I just wanted to 
left alone. He ready to be 
generous—he was always liberal in 
money matters—but I would take noth- 

9 him, only the few thousands 
that mine when he married 
me and which had helped him to make 
his present fortune.’ 

“So even that he owes to you?” 

“Yes, ure. He was a poor 
man in those days, and my little dowry 
was useful. No doubt he lost it over 
and over again—he had many ups and 
was comparatively 
we parted, and I felt 

back what had been 

any obligation. 
I wanted to be ve done with 
him and the old life; I wanted nothing 
—not a penny from him—to remind me 
of it. I was so tired of it all.” 

He t her hand caressingly. 
Did he not know? Were there not 
lines in her face, a look in her eyes, 
that no years, however Pappy, would 
obliterate now? He might do his ut- 
most with all his 
heart, but he could not wipe away 
her bitter memories. The most he 
could hope to do would be to cover 
them up with sweeter things. 

“T worked hard and in time I won 
a measure of But I hadn't 
enough energy and vitality left to do 
as well as I should have done; I didn't 
care enough. So long as I earned suf- 
ficient to keep myself in tolerable com- 
fort, that was all I wanted. The days 
passed monotonously and _ peacefully. 
I was thankful for the rest, that the 
constant friction was over; that if I 
had nothing to hope for, at least I 
had nothing to fear. Then you came” 


was 
ing trom 
had been 


in a meas 


downs—but he 
rich man when 
that I could 
my own with 


tuched 


a a oe a 
ior he loved her 


success. 
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—her face softened—“you, with your 
kind eyes, your consideration, your 
ever-ready help. I couldn’t understand 
it at first; 1 wondered what you wanted 
was afraid to trust you. 

week passed and you 
only to be kind. It 
gave 
lusions, It 


mrt ace T 
world ads 2 


in return; I 
But week after 
wanted nothing 
seemed so strange. 
me back some of my lost i 
could not be such a bad 
had thought, when it had you in it.” 
“You poor child! Who would not 
kind ? 9 — eyes 
1 all your 
i oO you were 
then; you told me nothing. I had met 
you by chance. Afterward, when I 
knew, I unde better, They 
thought, the people down here, that I 
had turned against him because he had 
lost my money. That was less than 
half the reason. It was about the same 
time that you told me real name 
and something of your history. I had 
spoken out—shown you that I cared, 


Slowly you 
i 


have been 
as they were behin« pride and 


reserve! JI did not ‘tis 


1 
rstooa 


your 


and you stopped me at once. 
“How angry and miserable 
Even a little angry with you, 
you tock it so quietly. You 
resigned; and yet I knew 
cared, too; l 


I was! 
because 
were so 
that you 
you didn’t deny it, So 
much comfort you gave me- 
tle enough.” 
“Why not? 
I would have freed myself if 
long ago; he had broken every tie that 
should have bound us. I could only 
tell you that I cared—and send you 
away. Or, at least, tell I 


it was lit- 


I owed nothing to him. 


I could 


1 


you that such 
things must never be spoken of between 
us again. We could be friends—noth- 
ing more.” 


ct 


1 
| : 
fA DL 


he held to the 
wouldn’t 
“Perhaps because he knew how glad 
I should be to feel safe, to know that 
Thad done with him. I consulted 
George Lewis, a lawyer, when I made 
up my mind to leave him, and I got 
he horrible pub- 


“IT wonder why 


bond—why he release your” 


a separation without the 


Mr. Monck 


licity that would have attended divorce 
proceedings.” 

“T should have thought Monck would 
have preferred to be free himself. 
After all, he was tied as well as you.” 

She made a gesture of dissent. 

“It was different ; there was all 
the difference in the world. He could 
liked, do what he liked, 
do anything and everything except 
marry again—and that he did not want 
to do. Whereas I had to live alone, in 
an anomalous position, neither married 
nor unmarried, exposed to the cruelest 
suspicions. Can you wonder that I shut 
myself up and lived recluse? 
\When I went to the authors’ dinner 
at \mdon, where I met you, I 
hadn’t had a meal outside my own 
apartment for months. I had to watch 
every word and action; I never felt 

afe.” 

“T see. I didn’t realize it a 

“No man could. The horrible lone- 
liness, the whispers, the gossip and 
veiled insolence! Oh, you don’t know 
what it means to a proud woman, who 
has always kept straight! People 
never give you the benefit of the 
It was not that I was better than many 
others who have found such a life im- 
possible; it was only that I was a lit- 
tle more fastidious. 

“And but for his unexpected death 

might have gone on so till the end, 
unless some strong inducement had 
arisen, which made him want to marry 
Perhaps I ought not to 

fe with 
once lately 


very 


go whet € he 


like a 


doubt. 


again himself. 


you. 


but I know it’s safe 
1 
i 


more than y, 
pec ple did, too, if 
yet ween Blake 


Id be broken off and 


wonderes 
know othe 
cagemeint 
nd Carruther 
step into his place.” 
“You think it was serious with him? 
“T do. He was certainly very in- 
fatuated. She is a lovely girl, a com- 
plete contrast to him in every way; 
perhaps that was part of the attrac- 
tion. 


er 
I Miss 


> wou 
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“T know him so well, I can hardly 
believe he meant to go so far; he prized 
his liberty so highly. But of course I 
may be wrong. You could never an- 
swer for a man like him. He seldom 
denied himself anything; he yielded, 
when possible, to every impulse. She 
may have been too strong for his the- 
ories. He always said a man was a 
fool to marry.” 

“Well, his death—terrible though it 
is—has not been devoid of good. You 
are free at last, and Miss Blake has 
escaped him. I den’t think he would 
make any woman happy long.” 

“No, not if she cared for him. Her 
only chance would be if she were in- 
different.” 

“And that Miss B 
not.” 

“How does she take his death? It 
must have been a horrible shock.” 

“T don’t know; I haven’t seen her 
or heard anything. There hasn’t been 
much time, one thing has followed on 
another so quickly. Why, it only hap- 
pened thé night before last, and it 
might be weeks.” 

“Do you think she knew about me?” 

“T haven't the least idea; I should 
say not. Nobody knew he was mar- 
ried; it was never even suspected, as 
far as I know. I might 
Carruthers 


lain certainiy was 


have given 
a hint, but you had bound 
me to secrecy.” 

“Because I didn’t want Basil to hear 
of our friendship; there might have 
been trouble. Though it’s six years 
and more since we parted I had never 
lost my him—the feeling of 
uncertainty as to he might do 
next.” 

“And out of 


fear of 


1 
what 


those six I’ve 
known you than six months. 
What a waste! At least I might have 
made things a little better for you; you 
would not have been quite so lonely. 
You would have known there was 
somebody in the world who asked noth- 
ing better than to serve you.” 


years 


' 
i€ss 
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She let her hand rest on his in ope 
of her rare caresses. 

“Perhaps it all happened for the 
best,” she said. “I might not haye 
been allowed to keep you. You and he 
might clashed. Don’t I know 
how hot-headed you are! Thank God 
he knew nothing, that he never came 
between us. I should hate to think 
that his touch had soiled our friend- 
ship.” 

“Tt was hard work sometimes to con- 
trol myself. I didn’t trust myself to 
meet him oftener than I could help, 
when I the truth. My blood 
used to boil when I saw him talking 
and laughing and enjoying himself, 
spending money like water, and thought 
of you shut up in a little Boston apart- 
ment, working hard, so brave and 
lonely and unhappy.” 

“Not unhappy after I knew you.” 

“Dear, it’s good to know that. But 
I wonder I never betrayed myself.” 

“Are you sure you never did? He 
was so quick; he had a kind of intui- 
tion; he could guess people’s thoughts.” 

“No doubt he knew I didn’t 
him, but he would have put it down to 
other things—-money losses. He 
couldn’t have known about you.” 

“T hope not.” She waited a mo- 
ment. “Dick, whom do they suspect? 
The papers say nothing. There must 
be some talk about somebody.” 

He glanced at her sharply. 

“Tf there is I haven’t heard it. 

“T wish it were all over and done 
with,” she said restlessly. “It seems 
as though there will be more trouble. 
He couldn’t die like other people; he 
won’t keep quiet even in the grave. His 
influence will be at still, We 
shan’t be able to forget him.” 

“Nonsense!” he 
roughly. “You must 
such morbid ideas.” 

“IT wonder what she—Miss Blake 
thinks of it? I feel, somehow, as 
though I had behaved rather badly to 


have 


knew 


like 


” 


work 


replied almost 
not encourage 
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her—that is, if she were really igno- 
rant of my existence. If I had known 
her I might have given her a hint.” 
“It was not your fault; it was Mr. 
Monck who was to blame.” Fenchurch 
was careful never to say “your hus- 
band;” he could not bear to acknowl- 
s . ‘“ ’ . ° 
edge the tie. Don’t take his sins on 
h 


‘ 


your shoulders ; you would have enoug 
to do.” 

“T wonder sometimes if I were to 
blame—not latterly, but in the begin- 
ning. He cared for me then; I might 
perhaps have done something if I had 
known how to go to work. But I was 
only an ignorant girl, and his queet 
moods frightened me. His mother lays 
the blame on me; she says I didn’t 
understand him. I dare say that’s true 
enough.” 

“Where is his mothér? Is she com- 
ing here?” 

“No; she’s quite ill with the shock. 
I saw her last night. I hadn’t seen 
her for years, but she sent for me and 
I felt bound to go. I knew how d 
voted she was to him. It was parily 
on her account that I caMe. She 
couldn’t bear to think that nobody be- 
longing to him should be here.” 

“What did she say about it 2” 

“About his death, do you mean? She 
seems almost as angry as grieved. She 
would give anything to find out who 
did it. She was furious—that any one 
should have dared! I thought of a 
tigress robbed of her young. It was 
pitiful, and yet I shuddered.” 

“Like mother, like son, evidently.” 

“Yes, they were very much alike. 
She'll move Heaven and earth to 
avenge him. She won’t let him be 
forgotten until somebody has paid the 
penalty. She’s rich; she’ll get the best 
help and skill -everything is possible 
to money.” 

Fenchurch moved restlessly. 

“You must keep out of it,” he said. 
“I won’t have you worried. You've 
done and suffered enough for her son.” 


6E ps 


e- 


“T can’t leave her alone now. She’s 
nobody belonging to her; or, if she has, 
she’s quarreled with them all. She 
seems to think she has a claim on me; 
if she wants me I must go.” 

“Oh, it’s absurd!” he said hotly. 
“Are you going to waste more of your 
life? Haven’t you done enough? Isn’t 
it time you thought of yourseli—and 
of me? What claim has she on your 
kindness? Did she help you—comfort 
you in your own trouble?” 

“No, she did nothing. But she is 
old—you don’t know how old she 
looked when I saw her last night. She 
is a handsome old woman as a rule, 
vain of her good looks, her upright 
figure. But she lay there just crum- 
pled up in bed, her gray hair hanging 
about her face. It was pitiful. Her 
eyes were so hard. I should say she 
had scarcely shed a tear—it would 
have been better for her if she had.” 

His face expressed his distaste. 

“Tt doesn’t sound attractive,” lie said. 
“Of course I’m sorry for her, but I 
won't have her fasten on you. Don’t 
make promises that you'll be sorry for 
afterward. She has no kindness for 
you; that’s evident; she will only make 
use of you.” 

“I know. IT'll do my best, but you 
don’t know how strong and clever she 
is. It’s hard to resist her. But now 
you must go. We have had a long talk, 
and it’s better not to give any occasion 
for gossip. I shan’t see you again. I’m 
going back directly it’s over to-mor- 


[ shall be going up to Bos- 
ton,” he said eagerly. “I’ve lots more 
to say to you. We haven’t discussed 
our own affairs, J—~—” 

She cut short the eager words. “We 
must leave all that for a little while,” 
she said decidedly. “It’s too soon. I 
couldn’t bear it. I can’t think of my 
own happiness now. He”—her voice 
dropped—“is too near; he’s with us 
still, not buried yet.” She shivered as 
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though a cold hand had touched her. 
“Oh! don’t you understand?’ 

“No, I don’t think I do,” he said 
half sullenly. ‘He has been less than 
nothing to you for so many years; why 
should he come again into your life be- 
cause he is dead? Why should you 
take duties on yourself that nobody 
could say you owe? Haven't I any 
claim? I was patient so long as you 
were tied; but you are free now.” 

“Am I? You must give me a few 
weeks to realize my freedom; I don’t 
understand it yet. I know how good 
you have been; I can’t bear you to feel 
hurt or disappointed. Of course you 
come first; there’s nobody else; you’re 
all I have. Is it likely I should want 
to vex you? But—but—I can’t explain 
properly—but I feel that it isn’t lucky 
to think of ourselves so soon. We must 
wait a little.” 

“Just as you like. I could understand 
it if you had seen anything of him; but 
you have been sirangers for years. Or 
if you owed him any consideration of 
respect; but you don’t. You can’t say 
you do. There! I won’t worry 
a dreadful shock, of 
and you're not quite yourself, 
come till you send for me.” 

“That’s my dear Dick! 
able to do without you very long. 
day—not very far ahead, I hope—we’re 
going to be very happy, please God.” 
It sounded like a praycr. 

He put his lips to her hand and left 
her. 


you. 
course, 
I won't 


a 
It’s been 


I shan’t be 
Some 


CHAPTER 


WOMEN 


Vik: 
TWO AND A MAN. 
ATE in the evening, when it was 

getting dusk, Irma went for a 
walk. She wanted air; she couldn't 
keep shut up any longer. She had 
scarcely had any sleep since the trag- 
edy, and she was restless and unstrung. 
Memories her; her 
thoughts were never quiet. She must 


crowded = on 


walk them down, tire herself out, if 
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she could, or there would be no peage 
for her that night. And to-morrow 
would be a trying day. First the 
ghastly inquiry, and later—perhaps 
even worse—the interview with old 
Mrs. Monck. For she had promised 
to go to her immediately on her return 
and tell her everything. 

She shrank from the thought of alj 
that awaited her at the hands of the ter. 
rible old woman, who had never liked 
her. Mrs. Monck would have liked 
nobody who had stepped between her 
and her son. She was fiercely jealous; 
though, at the same time—with the 
curious mixture of such natures—she 
resented any rebuff to him. 

Irma purposely avoided going in the 
direction of Willow Cottage. She had 
never seen it and she did not want to 
see it. She wanted nothing that would 
remind her in days to come. The less 
she knew and saw, the easier it would 
be to forget. So she turned her steps 
away from the river. 

She had gone some distance and had 
stopped to look at the quaint figures 
that ornamented the hedge of the Dutch 
House when she noticed a woman lean- 
ing over the gate. Dick had told her 
where Lilah lived, and as soon as she 
caught sight of the lovely face she 
guessed who it was. She had made 
little or no noise walking on the grass- 
grown path, and Lilah had not heard 
her coming; she was evidently lost in 
painful thought. Irma had time to read 
the misery in her face. Tragedy 
seemed to hang about her like a gar- 
ment. She was a pathetic figure stand- 
ing there, staring out into the night. 
Irma had known suffering herself and 
she was sorry for her. 

She was so pretty and so young, it 
eemed hardly fair that so fragile a 
creature should carry such a burden. 
The hopelessness in her face made Irma 
almost ashamed that she should have 
; it was like surprising a secret, 


, 
She purposely some stones 


seen it 
scattered 

















with her feet, and Lilah looked up. 
She moved quickly back from the gate 
and would have been gone the next mo- 
ment had not Irma called out. She 
did not know what her do it; 
it was a sudden impulse; she felt that 
she could not let her go looking like 
that. 

“May I speak to you a minute?” she 
said; and Lilah stopped in surprise. 
“You don’t know me; we have never 
met, but I know who you are. I came 
down to-day. Iam Mrs. Monck.” She 
spoke quickly, almost abruptly. 
had to explain so much in so few words, 
she was afraid the girl would be gone. 

Lilah started violently, but made no 
answer for a moment. Then she said, 
“T do not think we can have anything 
to say to each other,” and turned to- 
ward the house. 

“Don’t go away, don’t be angry. I 
mean well; I only want to say a few 
words.” She stretched out her hand 
in entreaty; she made her voice a 
soothing and kind as she could. This 
was his latest victim; she would help 
her if she could, save her from her- 
self. 

“What can you have to say to mie: 
The words seemed to burst from the 
girl, They were angry, scornful, bit- 
ter, but the pain in them outweighed 
all else. It was that that Irma an- 
swered. 

“T have heard something,” she said; 
“I can guess more. Why should you 
mind me? Haven't I been through it 
all and more? TI should never have 
sought you out; but meeting like this, 
so unexpectedly, it almost seems as if 
I had been sent, as if Providence-——” 

Lilah interrupted her with a laugh. 
“I don’t think Providence has much to 
1 said. 


do with it,” she 
something more behind 


made 


She 


o99 


“There is 
us than blind chance, don’t you think? 
I do, and I have had a good deal to 
try my faith. I’m g * 


° . 1: 1 
oing directly. 
can quite understand feel, 


how you 
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but just let me say this first—you and 
he were friends, but he wasn’t good 


enough for you; forget him as soon as 





l's face flamed. 


“The ve! 


cruel 


Don’t be angry; don’t think 
and impertinent, that I 
grudged you his friendship or admira- 
tion—it’s not anything of that. You’re 
such a child compared to me. How can 
[ make it plain? He’s nothing to me, 
l than nothing; he’s been nothing 


less 5S» 
tor years. 


ine 


You can’t understand that. 
I see you don’t half believe me. Does 
it seem so impossible ?” 

“You’ve no right to come here and 
say such things. How do you know 


what——” 
“To 3 ne . 
[s it worth while to pretend now: 
We're alone here, just two women; 


I know all his fas- 
T loved him once, 
had killed my love 
[ tried to do my best for him. T knew 
him through and through. That is why 
[ say, forget; he isn’t worth your re- 
membrance.”’ 
“And what,” 
sponse, 


you can trust me. 
cination, his power. 


and long after he 


was the passionate re- 
“has his ‘worth’ to do with it?” 
Irma was silent for a minute. “Very 
little, IT suppose. We women are such 
But if you value your future 
happiness you must forget him. After 
all,” she added bitterly, “you are young 
enough. Nothing is impossible at your 
age. It is only at mine that the scars 
remain.” 


“ 


fools. 


You are very wise.” 

“T ought to me; I have been taught in 
a hard school. I’ve said enough. I 
don’t know if I have done any 
but I had to try. I didn’t like to 
that he should spoil another life as ‘ie 
spoiled mine. He didn’t care for any 
of us very much—not half as well as 
he cared for himself. Don’t you know 
that ? 


of singing once. 


good, 


think 


There was a song he was fond 


I wonder if you ever 
heard it. 
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‘T’ve sung of a hundred women in a hun- 
dred lands; 

I’m sick of their tears and kisses and their 
pale hands. 


“Tt was true enough in some moods.” 
Lilah began to laugh hysterically. 
“Go away,” she said; “for God’s 
sake, go! You don’t know what you’re 
talking about. You think I loved him 
—TI came near to hating him sometimes. 
Isn’t it rather late to warn me against 
him? Do you suppose I ever thought 
him a hero—that I dreamed of him as 
the fairy prince?’ She laughed again. 
“Oh, it’s so empty and useless, all this 
talk!” 
With a passionate gesture she went 
away, disappearing among the trees. 
Irma gazed after her a moment, 
moved by pity and wonder. The girl’s 
angelic face had scarcely prepared her 
for such an outbreak; she had not 
thought to find so much passion and 
intensity. She went the inn. 
“The evil that nien do lives after 
them.” How true that was! Her own 
life would always be tainted by it, and 
now this girl had been dragged in. 
When Lilah reached the house she 
went straight upstairs to her own room. 
She could not bear to meet anybody 
else that night. Her father was shut 
up in his library, trying to find a so- 
lution to what had come to be known 
as “The Ferrybridge Mystery;” he 
would hot miss her. He had a pas- 
sion for crimes and mysteries, and loved 
to play the amateur detective. Since his 
retirement from active work it had sup- 
plied the necessary excitement to his 
life, but never before had he had the 
opportunity of studying such an impor- 
tant case on the spot, so that he 
proportionally eager and excited. 
They were a curious couple to be 
father and daughter; they had so little 
in common, except their good looks. 
Lilah had had a rather lonely home 
life. She had gone her own way, as 
her father had gone his; they were ex- 


back to 


Was 


cellent friends when they met, but they 
really knew very little about each other, 
Perhaps if her mother had lived things 
would have been different. She never 
thought of confiding in her father, of 
telling him anything that really mat- 
tered; and Mr. Blake had the old-fash- 
ioned idea that a girl’s life was a blank 
page till she married. 

Lilah threw herself down in a chair 
by the open window. She was tired 
enough, but it was no use to think of 
sleep yet; every nerve was throbbing 
from her meeting with Irma, her head 
and her heart were on fire. It would 
have been a relief, in her overwrought, 
hysterical state, to have given voice to 
some of the thoughts that racked her, 
to have cried her pain aloud; but that 
was impossible. She must keep every- 
thing shut down; she must keep a watch 
on her lips lest they betray her; even 
on her face, lest it should tell too much, 
Only shut up here could she let herself 
She picked up one of the 
books from the table at her elbow; 
perhaps she might distract her thoughts 
that way. She had taken it up hap- 
hazard, but she laughed when she saw 
what it was—a little book of poems 
that Basil Monck had given her. He 
had been fond of poetry. 

On the flyleaf was written in pencil 
in his dashing handwriting: “To Na- 
jine.” That was what he had called 
her when they were alone. Here and 
there were pencil marks, little notes; 
the book was full of him. One verse 
was heavily scored. Lilah knew it by 
heart, he had quoted it’to her so often. 
He said he had only to think of the 
words and she rose up before him, they 
described her so perfectly. 


goa little. 


Exquisite eyebrows you had, Najine, 
Wonderful cyes of a strange gray-green. 
Tall as a birch tree and straight as a cypress; 
Watching you walk was a joy, Najine. 
The book fell from her hands to the 
floor, and she dropped back with a lit- 
tle shudder. How it all came back! 
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She could hear his voice, that voice 
of infinite variety; she could see his 
hard, handsome face, with the mock- 
ing mouth and smiling eyes; she 
cl round her, 
x her regrets, 
mattered so 


A dry 


could 
feel his influen sing 
silencing her doubt ts, stiflin 
telling her that nothing 
long as they were 


g sob 
broke from her. 


happy. 


When Lilah got down the next morn- 
ing her father had already finished his 
breakfast and was smoking a cigarette 
in the garden, but he looked in at the 
window when he heard her. 

“Good morning,” he cried cheerily. 
“Here’s Another day that makes one 
feel that it’s good to be alive. I’m go- 
up some potatoes presently. 
ring for keeping one 
sobering down, “isn’t 


ing to dig t 
Nothing like digg 
fit. By the way,” 
the inquest 
“Yes,” she 


“AY 
Lf h! 


to-day ?” 
said in a stifled voice. 


sad, sad! its a 
l 


day for 
a-marrying, not for a-burying, as the 
old saw says.” Mr. 
quotations. “Such a magnificent ; 

ment of manhood as he was, 

little too much of him, perhaps—not 
what you would call good style—but I 
suppose that won’t matter now.” 

Lilah made no reply. 

“Queer case ; queerest I’ve ever come 
he went on, “‘and I’ve had some 
experience. Seems devoid of object 
and reason. But I’m following the 
ule laid down by one of the greatest 
defectives, and I may come upon some- 
thing presently. There’s no better way, 
in spite of all the talk and newfangled 
First put down all the facts, 
the plain, indisputable things. Second 
put down the questions that cannot be 
answered. Then get to 
looked up for his meed of 
it was not forthcoming 

“Why don’t you alone?” 
said. “It seems horrible treating it as 
a ‘case’ when—when he was a friend.” 

“I shouldn’t have called him that my- 


S* 


Blake was fond of 
re Ci- 


A 


ST 
i 
too! Ton\ 


Per ~ ” 
across, 


systems. 
work.” He 
praise, but 


leave ha 
iCave sne 


self. An acquaintance, merely a sum- 
mer acquaintance. Besides, his people 
will be glad of any help. There is a 
report. in the paper to-day that his 
mother is offering a reward of two 
dollars for any information 
ad to the arrest of the guilty 


thousand 
the it wil ll le 
person.” 

“What!’ Lilah exclaimed. 
thousand dollars! His mother——’ 
She broke off abruptly. 

“Yes. Of course that wouldn’t af- 
fect me; she is welcome, in the cause 
of justice, to any information I can 
give her; but it'll no doubt stimulate 
general interest. There will be plenty 
of people on the lookout.” 

” she said with a shud- 
Who could take 


“Two 


3lood money, 
der. “It’s horrible. 
Sd 
“Oh, everybody isn’t so squeamish; 
no reason why they should be. ‘Whoso 
h man’s blood, by man shall his 
shed.’ It’s an old law and a 
You can’t have criminals 
about the country; no- 


sheddet 
blood be 
good one. 
running loose 
body would be safe.’ 

Mr. Blake took up his spade, and his 
again. He loved digging, 
the sight of 
walked 


spirits rose 
the smell of the rich earth, 
newly turned ground. He 
swinging his implements of toil, 
and Eliza, house- 
maid, him from behind the 
flower the kitchen window sill 
with undisguised admiration. 

“He’s a fine figure of a man. Such 
an air—such action!” said the cook 
Mr. Blake swung down the kitchen 
garden, with his chest well thrown out. 
‘I do like a high-stepper, her it’s 
a man or a horse.’ 

“T’ve heard 
that have the most 
tured, thinking of her 
sadly lacking in 
showy——”’ 


along, 
the cook the 
watched 


box on 


while 


W het 


that it’s the little men 
brains,” Eliza vei 
own young man, 
who was “inches. 
‘Them fine, 

“Don’t you believe it!’ the 
terrupted rudely. “That was made up 
by some poor measly little chap who 


i & 
cooK In- 
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couldn’t find anything else to say for 
himself. I’m not taken in so easy.” 

“Tf you’re thinking of Herbert 
Eliza began haughtily. 

“I’m not thinking of anybody. Pres- 
ent company’s always excepted; like- 
wise present company’s friends and re- 
lations,” said the pacifically. 
“Listen! he’s beginning to sing.” 

Mr. Blake was resting on his spade 
for a minute, and his voice trolled 
out, rich and fruity. It was a voice 
naturally fitted for sentiment of all 
kinds, from love to despair, and he 
was very fond of the sentimental dit- 
ties of the days of his youth. 


” 


cook 


“And the songs are hushed that gladness 
sings, 

And the hopes that I cherished have made 
inem wings 

rang out with the utmost cheerfulness 

over the kitchen garden. 

“T wonder if he ever had a disap- 
pointment?” Eliza ventured. “He's 
young not to have married again.” 

“Not he!” the cook said scornfully. 
“He’s one of the conquering-hero kind 
who get everything they want. I 
shouldn’t say he had overmuch heart; 
that sort hasn’t as a rule. It’s a queer 
To think what a difference a 
few pounds of fat make! But there!” 
a little snappishly. “I must get to 
work; I can’t gossip here all day.” 

The cook was soft-hearted and sen- 
timental, but, alas! she was fat, so 
romance was denied her. It was not 
much wonder that at thirty-five she 
had come to look on the waist measure 
as being one of the principal levers that 
moved the world. 


world. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
BLAKE’S DEDUCTIONS. 
ILL,” Mrs. Carruthers asked with 
evident anxiety as her son came 
in, “well, what was the verdict?” 
“Murder against some person or per- 
sons unknown,” he answered. 


Her face whitened. 

“There was no other verdict poss. 
ble from the evidence,” he said. “Ry. 
erybody expected it.” He dropped in 
a chair as though he were tired. It had 
been hot and stuffy in the crowded 
courtroom, and he had been consumed 
by anxiety. Thank Heaven it was over 
and that nothing worse had happened, 

“What—how did it pass off; was 
there much excitement ; anything—any- 
thing fresh?” Mrs. Carruthers asked 
nervously. The tragedy had affected 
her almost as much as anybody in Fer- 
rybridge. She was afraid of what every 
day might bring forth; she could not 
settle to anything. 

“No, nothing special. I think we 
knew most of what came out. Of 
course a great point was made of the 
revolver not having been found. That 
disposed of the suicide theory, taken in 
conjunction with the doctor’s evidence.” 

“Don’t you think,” Peggy Fenchurch 
suggested, “that the person who did it 
must have been unprepared in a way? 
[ mean if it had been all planned and 
thought out wouldn’t they have left the 
It was running such 
a risk to take it away. They might 
have been seen. It seems to me as 
though they had rushed off in a panic, 
hardly knowing what they did.” 

Peggy was spending the day at the 
house. Mrs, Carruthers was very fond 
of her, and as Reggie was attending 
the inquiry she had sent for Peggy to 
keep her company. She could not bear 
to be left alone at such a time; she felt 
too worried. 

“Yes, they either lost their heads or 
kept them very well,” Reggie replied. 
“I mean they may have thought it safer 
to-destroy the weapon. There might 
have been finger marks on it, or some- 
thing as a guide; now there is nothing. 
It looks as though the guilty person 
knew Monck or his habits pretty well 
or how should he have known that he 
kept a revolver? Then Johnson being 


weapon behind? 
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that 
some- 


John- 


sent off that night may mean 
Monck had an appointment with 
body—or it may mean nothing. 
son said he often went out after din- 
ner. Altogether it’s a pre y puzzling 
affair.” 

“You didn’t give evidence— 
not called?” Mrs. Carruthers 

“No, there was no question of that. 
I hadn’t seen him for a day or two. 
Other people could speak better as to 
his movements.” Reggie had told his 
mother of his promise to Lilah, and, 
fear for him, she had hailed it 
enone could mix him up 
in the affair ; he could keep out- 
side. There was no necessity for him 
to say that he had called at the cottage. 
It could not do the dead any 
good, and it would 
Reggie himself to a 
pleasantness, if nothing 
once acknowledged that he had 
he must say what took him there. 
ter let sleeping dogs lie. 

“And—and_ Lilah? 
nervous, poor girl?” 

“No; quite quiet. She bore it won- 
derfully well. I am glad the 
over; now I hope she will be her old 
self again in a little while. It has 
thrown a shadow over the place. We 
shall all take a little time to get over 
a 

“Indeed we shall,” 
said with a shudder 
spoiled everything. I shall be glad to 
get away. I wonder,” turning to her 
son, “if Lilah would care to go with 
me? A change would do her 
He looked at her gratefully, for he 
knew that the invitation was made at 
some sacrifice of her own feelings. She 
had not much in common with his beau- 
tiful fiancée. 

“I should think she 
glad. It’s kind 


¢ you wert 
i 


asked. 


in her 
with relief. 
now; 


many 


certainly 
great deal of 
worse. If 


Expt se 
un- 

he 
gone 
Bx t+ 


Was _ she 


very 


worst is 


Mrs. Carruthers 
“Tt seems to have 


fer6) hg 
$6 od, 


would be very 
you to suggest it,” 
he said. she gets away the 
better, A change of scene will do her 
more good than anything else.” 


“The sooner 


“T will call and ask her to-morrow. 
I have not seen her since it happened. 
I have been too much upset, and I 
knew that it would be worse for her, 
as they were such friends.” Mrs. Car- 
ruthers was loyal to Lilah for her son’s 

ike, and kept up appearances as well 
ven to Peggy she had 
1ever complained or discussed the situ- 
ation when rife outside. 
Now that bg agri was different she 
was prepared to turn her back on the 
past and sy for the best. She knew 
Reggie too well to think < that he would 
change. “I suppose,” she added, “that 
she won't mind seeing me? Or had I 
better write?” 


“No; go,” he 


’ 


as she coul td. Ie 


gossip was 


said a little sharply. 
“There is why should 
shut herself up now; she wouldn’t wish 
to. Of course she will be glad to see 
you. She hasn’t anybody to talk to at 
home. You know what her father is.” 
“Ts that the end of it?” Peggy asked 
presently. I’m sick of see- 
ing it in the papers and hearing it talked 
about. Wherever you go it’s the same 
thing; you can’t get away from it.” 
“The end—for the present,” Reggie 
replied. In his heart he was praying 
that it might be forever. “If anything 
fresh is discovered of course it will all 
again.” 


mean if the 


no reason she 


I hope so. 


come up 
“You 
found?” 
“Yes, or if the police think they have 
a clew. For some time to come there 
will be clews—real or false—cropping 
Everybody will be on 
the lookout, and the police will be in- 
undated with suggestions. No doubt,” 
with a laugh, “Mr. Blake will be 
among the number to offer advice.” 
“IT suppose Lil was 
important ¢ 
person to 


murderer is 


up probably. 


. 1¢ 
hall 


evidence 
Probably she 
speak to poor 
Monck before it happened.” 

“It was only a word,” he said res- 
tively; passed between them 
of any consequence.” 


ah’s 
was 


Mr. 


rather 
the last 


‘nothit ig 
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“Except that she heard Mr. Monck 
speak!” Peggy exclaimed. “Surely 
that is of more importance than any- 
thing else? How weird it seems,” with 
a little shiver, “that they should have 
been talking such a short time before 
it happened! She had rung him up 
about some trivial thing that didn’t 
matter, and such a little while after- 
ward there was something that mat- 
tered so terribly. Who knows if she 
had been ten minutes later a 

“What’s the use of speculating? 
Reggie interrupted irritably. “So many 
things in life are missed by less than 
ten minutes.” Peggy looked at him, 
a little surprised. It was not like Reg- 
gie to be cross; he was so sweet-tem- 
pered as a rule. 

“T hope nobody will put that idea into 
Lilah’s head,” he went on. “I want her 
to forget. It’s bad enough as it is. 
I don’t want her to think that she might 
possibly have saved him if she had done 


” 


something different.” 

“Of course not,” his mother said 
soothingly. “We shall all be careful. 
[ think we shall all be glad to put it 
out of our minds as quickly as we can. 
I hope that doesn’t sound heartless, 
but it won’t do anybody any good to 
brood over such horrors.” 

The next day Mrs. Carruthers went 
to see Lilah and suggested that they 
should go to New York together for a 
little change. 

“We shall both be the better for it,” 
she said kindly. ‘We're not quite nor- 
mal people at present. Everything is 
upset. Let us go away till things look 
different. Anywhere you like; I don’t 
mind.” 

But Lilah shook her head. 

“You are very kind,” she said, “but 
I don’t feel up to it. I haven’t the en- 
ergy to move. [ shall be better at 
home.” 

“T don’t think so. Make an effort, 
dear. Reggie would like you to go. 
He’s been very good, hasn’t he? Won't 


you do something to please him? He 
wants you to get back your old happy 
self.” 

“And he thinks a week or two's 
change will give it to me?” She 
laughed gently. “Poor Reggie! Tm 
afraid I haven't treated him very well, 
He was better without me. I’m sure 
you think so.” 

Mrs. Carruthers did, and there would 
have been a certain satisfaction in say- 
ing so; but she was not a selfish woman, 
and in a way she was sorry for the 
girl—she looked so ill. 

“Never mind about all that,” she 
said kindly. “Let bygones be bygones, 
I want to be friends with you, better 
friends than we have ever been. I 
know mother-in-laws haven’t much 
chance as a rule, but you might try to 
like me.” 

“T do,” the girl said; “I always have 
in a way. I like you as one likes cool, 
restful things that don’t change, that 
are always there. I like your soft silks 
and laces and that suggestion of vio- 
lets. There’s nothing harsh or noisy 
about you. You ought to have lived a 
hundred years ago and made pot pourri 
and that sort of thing.” 

Mrs. Carruthers smiled. “You think 
I’m not suited to the present day—that 
I don’t understand,” she said. “Try 
me.” She put her cool, slim hand on 
the girl’s hot one. “My dear, it hasn't 
been ‘roses all the way’ even for me,” 
she said. “I know what trouble means. 
I loved Reggie’s father, and when he 
was carried in that afternoon—dead— 
I seemed to fall into a black pit where 
there was no hope. He had ridden 
away only a few hours before, as young 
and handsome as Reggie is to-day. He 
had turned at the end of the drive to 
wave his hand to me as he always did 
when he went hunting. He knew I 
was a little nervous.” She drew her 
breath hard. “I can see his face as 
plainly now as I saw it then, and always 
when the sun sets in a blaze of color 











behind the belt of larches, as it did that 
winter afternoon, I think of him.” 

For a minute there was silence. “So 

don’t shut me out of your confidence 
because I cannot understand. If you 
are in trouble I should like to help 
you.” 
‘ “What makes you say that? Of 
course I’ve been worried and upset; 
but that is natural enough, isn’t it? 
There’s nothing special, nothing to 
bother you about. You must give me 
a little time, that’s all.” 

“You are sure there’s nothing I can 
do? Don’t think of me as Reggie’s 
mother now, but as your friend. You 
look so ill, so unhappy; there are little 
inky pools under your eyes, and your 
hands are burning. I should like to 
order you to bed and send for the doc- 
tor.” 

“Who can minister to a mind dis- 
eased? Oh, don’t look so startled; it’s 
not as bad as that. I’m unhinged, not 
quite myself; I talk a lot of nonsense. 
I have done those things I ought not 
to have done, and I’m a miserable 
That’s true enough. But I’m in 
the same boat with half the world.” 

“I dare say you are a litle feverish,” 


sin- 


ner. 


Mrs. Carruthers said soothingly. “We 
von't talk any more now. You can 
think over what I have said. I’m not 


going to take ‘no’ for an answer to-day. 
There is plenty of time. How would 
you like a little sea trip if you don’t 
care to go to the city?” 

“I should like the bottom of a pond 
best in my present mood,” Lilah said 
with a hard laugh. “A nice clean pond 
with little white pebbles at the bottom 
and wild flowers growing on the banks. 
Forgive me. I’m not really as ungrate- 
fulas I seem.”” She put her head down 
for a moment on the soft shoulder. 
“Reggie was a lucky boy to have such 
a refuge to come to,” she said. 

Mrs. Carruthers stroked her face 
gently, but said no more. There seemed 
nothing more to say. The girl was fe- 
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verish and hysterical; there was no 
doubt of that. Perhaps all she wanted 
was time. One cannot get over such a 
shock in a moment. 

Lilah was too restless to settle to any- 
thing in these days. Her thoughts 
drove her like a goad. When Mrs. 
Carruthers had gone Lilah wandered 
out into the garden; but it reminded 
her of Basil, as everything else did. 
How often they had strolled up and 
down the smooth lawns or under the 
pergola, where little crimson and gold 
and white rambler roses spread them- 
selves in riotous profusion. He had 
been in and out at all hours. She felt 
his presence everywhere. She remem- 
bered how one day—could it be only a 
few weeks ago?—he had broken off a 
cluster of brier roses and twisted it into 
a wreath with his supple fingers and 
laughed as he crowned her. He was 
wearing white flannels, which suited his 
dark face and athletic figure. Who 
would have thought She turned 
away abruptly and went indoors. 








She opened the library door to look 
for her father. She must talk to some- 
body, though she got tired of every- 
body in a few minutes. 

Mr. Blake was busy at his writing 
table, but looked up eagerly when he 
heard her. He wanted an audience. 

“I’m getting on,” he said, holding up 
a large sheet of cardboard, ruled with 
the utmost neatness and half covered 
with writing of which the most distin- 
guished feature was the ornate capital 
letter at the beginning of each line. 
“What do you think of it?” 

“What is it?” she asked languidly. 

“My plan—the plan. Don’t you see? 
I’ve headed it, ‘The Case of Mr. Basil 
Monck.’ Here are the facts,” pointing 
to one side of the thick dividing line 
down the center, “and here,” pointing 
to the other, “are the questions that 
are waiting for answers.” 

Lilah stared at him a moment, then 
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threw herself back in her chair and 
laughed. 

“It’s funny; it really is,” she said. 

“Funny?” Mr. Blake repeated in an 
offended tone. “TI don’t see anything 
funny about it myself. I’ve taken as 
my model——” 

“O, I don’t mean that,” she inter- 
rupted; “I wasn’t thinking of you. I 
meant—I don’t exactly know what I 
did mean; only life’s a queer jumble, 
isn’t it? It’s a pity we can’t sort it out 
at the beginning and parcel it off, as you 
are doing there,” nodding at the plan. 
“We ought all to be provided with 
cards, divided in half and _ headed, 
‘Things I may do,’ and ‘Things I may 
not do.’ It might save a lot of trou- 
ble.” 

But Mr. Blake was not paying any 
attention; he was too much interested 
in his own work. 

“The first question,’ he said com- 
placently, is: ‘‘ ‘Who did it?” 

“Well, certainly that does seem the 
most important. And have you any an- 
swer ?” 

“T’ve three in my mind,” he said, 
“any one of which might fit.” 

Her face changed. She looked at 
him more attentively. 

“Indeed?” she said slowly. 
like to hear what they are. 
safe,” as he hesitated; “I 
tray you.” 

“Of course it wouldn’t do to let it 
get about; I don’t want to be prose- 
cuted for libel. I’m only at the initial 
stage at present. By that I mean I am 
considering who might have done it, 
who had anything to gain by doing it 

the personal motive being a strong 
neentive. I’ve no evidence that——” 

“Yes, yes,” she said impatiently; “I 
understand. Go on.” 

“Well,” he continued 
“first on the list comes—Richard 
church.” Lilah gave a sharp exclama- 
tion. “TI can’t help it,” he said; “I’m 
considering the matter judicially now; 


“T should 
I’m quite 
won't be- 


impressively, 
Fen- 
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I’ve put all personal feeling on ope 
side. I like Fenchurch, but that has 
nothing to do with it. You must keep 
calm or I can’t go on. Now, I ask 
myself, could Richard Fenchurch have 
And had he anything to gain 
To both questions I an- 


done it? 
by doing it? 
swer, “Yes.” ” 

“How do you know? What do you 
mean?” cried. “It’s horrible; | 
don’t know how you can do it! But 


she 


go on.” 

“Y’m looking at it from the intelli. 
gent stranger’s point of view,” he said; 
“you must remember that. I’ve no 
personal feeling in the matter. But 
what I am thinking to-day other intelli- 
gent people with what I may call the 
detective instinct will be thinking, too, 
Or if not to-day, then to-morrow. 


¢ 
f 


“T’ve not been idle; I’ve collected a 
good deal of information one way and 
another. Look at this note book!” He 
opened it. It was full of pencilings, 
“All bearing on the case,” he said; 
“things people have told me or things 
I have jotted down as they occurred to 
me. I’ve just absorbed all I could; of- 
fered a blank mind for impressions, 
as you might say.” 

She at him, half shrinking, 
half in surprise. He was so gay and 
debonnair as a rule; he seemed to have 
nothing in common with crime and mys- 
tery. It was a curious side to his char- 
acter. She could understand his sing- 
ing and digging—it was part of his 
breezy ways—but this was different. 
She had never thought much about it 
outside her 


looked 


before when the “case” was 
own knowledge; she had scarcely lis- 
tened to his theories; but that he should 
subject their own friends to the same 
him in a new 


process seemed to show 
light. 

“You want to know what Fenchurch 
would have gained by killing Monck? 
I will tell He is in love with 


Monck’s wife.” 


you: 
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“What!” she exclaimed. ‘But—but 
she has only just come down. I don’t 
understand. She is a perfect stranger 
here. How could he care for her?’ 

“Oh, they have been friends for some 
time. She sent for him almost as soon 
as she came down. You may take my 
word for it, they will get married now. 
Of course I’m not saying that Fen- 
church had anything to do with it, 
but he had the opportunity, and the 
motive is there—two important things. 
After Fenchurch, to my mind, comes 
—Johnson.” 

She stared at him a moment without 
speaking. “Johnson?” she said. 
“Johnson ?” 

“Yes. Didn’t it occur to your It 
seems to me quite within the bounds 
of possibility, though superficially 
there’s not as much against him as there 
is against the other. But it would have 
been easier for Johnson than for any- 
body else; there was no one to inter- 
fere with him.” 

“But people don’t do such horrible 
things without a very good reason,” she 
said, “unless they are mad.” 

“How do we know what reason he 
may have had? We know nothing 
about him. He’s baffled me. I’ve tried 
to discover something of his anteced- 
ents, but I can’t. There’s always some- 
thing suspicious about secrecy.” 

“Oh, it’s absurd!” she said impa- 
tiently. “He was devoted to his mas- 
ter; he had been with him so long, 
What motive could he have?” 

“Well, for instance, he might have 
been in want of money—love or money 
are at the bottom of most 
Johnson isn’t a common servant. He 
may have expensive tastes—something 
in the background—who : 


crimes. 


knows? 
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Monck spent very freely. Very likely 
he had a good deal of money lying 
about the house, and Johnson would 
know where it was. Then ” But 
Lilah threw out her hand. 

“T won’t listen to any more,” she 
said; “it doesn’t seem fair. I don’t be- 
lieve a word of it. I would answer 
for them both. Mr. Fenchurch may 
be in love with Mrs. Monck—I don’t 
know anything about that—but it’s a 
monstrous idea that he should kill her 
husband just because he stood in his 
way. Why, half the world would be 
killing one another if that were the 
case. I don’t think much of your dis- 
coveries so far. Who is the third per- 
son? I think you said there were three.” 

“Well,” hesitating, “he’s rather an 
uncertain quantity at present. I call 
him ‘The Unknown.’ If he belongs 
anywhere he belongs to Monck’s past. 
I’ve heard that Monck had had rather 
an adventurous life, that he’d knocked 
about the world a good deal. There 
may have been somebody who was only 
waiting his opportunity to be avenged 

some secret enemy.” 

“Of course there may have been,” 
Lilah agreed. ‘‘That seems to me really 
more feasible than your other theories. 
It looks more like revenge than any- 
thing else. He may have kept that re- 
volver handy because of some secret 
fear he had. Curious that it should 
have served him so badly in his hour 
of need.” 

She got up and walked toward the 
door. As she passed her father she 
rested her hand for a moment on his 
shoulder. 

“You’re a very clever man, daddy. 
Let me know if you find out anything 
else.” 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, December 30th. 


Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 


every week, you wil) not have long to wait for the next 


installment of this 


fascinating serial. 








The Burglar’s Christmas 


By Anna Alice Chapin 


|™ only a poor old burglar, 
Entombed in a silent cell: 
But I seem to hear the Christmas cheer, 


e, sweet Nell— 


When I think of my wif 


For I know she will pray on Christmas Day, 
And think of me, as well! 


I think she will sing a little song 
That she and I loved best; . 
And, dreaming of her, my tired hopes stir, 
With Christmas joy and rest; 
For around the walls a bright light falls, 


And Christmas is my guest! 


A glittering tree I plainly see— 
We loved them, I and Nell 

And on it shine the candles fine, 
And gifts too gay to tell; 

And in my ear is the silver cheer 
Of the chiming Christmas bell! 


It was all a bitter blunder, 
That I should be here now. 
But, oh! I have prayed, and, oh! I have paid, 
And ‘twill all wipe out somehow. 
< . . I s . 
Next Christmas tide, I'll be “outside, 
With my dear, if the fates allow! 





I’m only a poor old burglar, 
Who was tempted too far, and fell; 

But my chill room gleams with a hundred dteams, 
That are born of thoughts of N 

And I’m keeping the day in a glorious way, 
[‘or—it’s Christmas in my cell! 


1. 
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PG 


WASY money!  That’s 
middle name from now on. I 


Author of ‘‘The 


my 


learned a few things back 
there, I tell you. No more 
sweating for it, a jitney at a time. I’ve 


tried that, and look what it got me—a 
three-stretch !” 

The speaker wagged his head sagely. 
He was young—not more than twenty- 
three or four—and strongly built, with 
wide, powerful shoulders and an erect 
carriage which distinguished him 
sharply from the stooped, drooping at 
titide of his companion. They were 
curiously unlike, these two—the tall, 
straight youngster and the bent, lean 
man of fifty or sixty, and yet they had 
something in common. Both wore new 
suits of clumsy cut and harsh, cheap 
material; their clumsy shoes had come 
from the same last; they walked with 
the same odd hitch and shuffle in the 
stride, so that little clouds of 
puffed up at every step and stained 
their trousers yellow to the knee. And 
each was sunburned—not the whole- 
some brown of the man who faces the 
sun daily, but an angry scarlet, the 
stinging burn that puffs and blisters a 
skin long unfamiliar with the light. 

The older man walked on steadily, 
his face expressionless, his 


2 + 
aust 


lips closed 


in a straight, harsh line, only his eyes 
moving, quickly and furtively, from 
side to side. 
other warmed to his 
mounting enthusiasm. 


He said nothing. The 
topic, with a 





the Game 


Kahler 


Purple Dot,’’ etc. 


“I pulled a boneheaded play, all right. 
I might have known better. It was a 
piker’s trick to dip into the till the 
way I did. The trouble with me was 
that I was trying to josh myself along. 
I’d pinch a hundred or two and blow 
it in on the bookies over at the track, 
and keep telling myself I'd make a kill- 
ing pretty quick and put it all back. 
When they got wise I was broke, and 
they handed it to me hard.” 

Ile contemplated his wrongs for a 
moment of But it wasn’t in 
him to be quiet very long. 

“The judge fed me a line of chatter 
about learning my lesson while I was 
young enough to profit by it. Huh! 
I did, all right! Back there they teach 
you good and plenty in three years. I 
learned not to be a piker, for one thing. 
I learned to dope it out ahead, to fig- 
ure my play all the way from the plant 
to the get-away, and to grab off enough, 
in one job, to quit for keeps. That’s 
me. The big, easy money—all in one 
lump; the fade-out, and the live-happy- 
ever-after.” 

Again silence intervened, as_ they 
walked toward the lifting huddle of 
roofs and spires that marked a town. 

“That was a good tip of yours,” said 
the younger, at last. “I’d have stayed 
on that rattler clear through to Lake 
City if you hadn’t wised me up. Looks 
like we’ve handed the dicks the laugh, 
dropping off back there at the junction. 
Much obliged.” 


silence. 
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“That’s all right.” The older man’s 
voice creaked, as if it had grown rusty 
from disuse. “Just as well to duck 
’em till you can put up a better front. 
They’d spot you a block away in those 
rags. You've got ‘pen’ printed all over 
you,” 

“That’s another raw deal. They 
pinch your own clothes and hand you 
these prison-made things when they 
spring you—so any flat-foot can tell a 
mile away that you’ve been doing time. 
Well, I won’t be doing any more, that’s 
a cinch.” 

They. reached a little stream, flanked 
by overarching willows, and the older 
man turned off the road, following the 
brook for perhaps a quarter mile. He 
stopped beside a tumbledown shanty, 
littie more than a shed, with a litter of 
straw scattered on the broken flooring 
visible through paneless windows and 
open door. 

“Good place to camp,” he said. “Just 
as well to keep away from town till 
we can shake these clothes. That’s why 
I bought the grub back there at the 
junction.” 

He collected firewood from the bank 
of the brook, kindled a tiny, almost 
smokeless blaze, and expertly exposed 
a slice of ham to its heat. They ate 
wolfishly, drank from the stream, and 
flung themselves in the straw to smoke. 
The youth talked a good deal and the 
man listened. Suddenly he sat up. 

“Took here, Cantrell. Are you on 
the level about this. chatter? Are you 
game to pass up the piker stuff and 
tackle a man-size job, or are you just 
talking to hear yourself?” 

“Lead me to it, that’s all. 
you——” 

“Wait a minute. You think you 
learned the whole game in one lesson. 
Why, son, they didn’t teach you the 
A BC! Your idea’s all right, but you 
don’t get the main point. If you think 
you can pick out a soft job, pack a 


L'il show 


trunk with coin, and then travel dow, 
to Broadway to spend it——” 

“T never said anything like that,” 

“You listen a while, son. It won't 
hurt you. I been doing ‘it ever since 
we pulled out of Laniston. And maybe 
you know something about me, eh? 
Ever hear anything back there?” 

“Of course. [Everybody knows about 
you. The best of them all—the wise 
old fox. Say, Drayton, I been talking a 
lot with my mouth. Forget it, will you, 
I ought to have known better.” ~ 

“That’s all right. Lots of young fe 
lows got the same idea you’ve got. They 
think all a crook has to do is to walk 
in and help himself. Never strikes ’em 
that it’s a science, all by itself; that a 
fellow has to learn it the same as he'd 
have to learn a trade; that he has to 
hunt his hunting 
rabbits, and that he has to work like a 
dog to get by with it. You had a line of 
talk about easy money—big money. 
Well, there’s plenty of it, for the right 
guy. But he don’t get it by opening 
his mouth and shutting his eyes. See?” 

“T didn’t mean——’” 

“T know. This ain’t a calldown, son. 
It’s just leadin’ up to a sort of propo- 
sition I got in my head. If you were on 
the level about all that——’” 

“T was, all right. It goes.” Can- 
trell’s eyes blazed. “Show me——” 

“All right. I'll show you how a good 
crook works. Maybe you'll change your 
mind when you get it. If you do, all 
right, so long as you don’t yap. I’m 
just putting it up to you. This town 
we’re comin’ to—it’s a funny little burg 
called Hatchville, named after the lad 
that owns the mills. [Everybody in the 
place works for Hatch, one way or 
The once a 
month. They pay in cash. Runs up 
around sixty thousand. All small bills. 
They bring it over from Jaynesboro 
the night before pay day, make up the 
envelopes, and leave ’em in the office 
Get the idea?” 


chance like a ferret 


another. mills pay off 


safe overnight. 





Learning the Game 


“Do I! When do we blow that box? 


Say——” 

“There you go again. I tell you 
there’s a safe over there with sixty 
thousand bones inside. And all you’ve 
got to do is go and blow it! Y ou don’t 
have to know where the safe is, or 
what make, or how it’s wired, or how 
many watchmen are on the job, or 
how we get by ’em, or 2 

“T get you. Go on.” : 

“You see, son, there’s some head- 
work in this game, the same as any 
other. I looked this proposition over 
a few years back. It seemed pretty 
good to me, but it’s a two-man job, and 
I didn’t have any side kick I wanted to 
trust, then. Also, it’s a slow job, and 
Iwas ina hurry. So I let it wait. But 
if you’re game we might pull it off be- 
tween us.” 

“l’m game, all 
thousand——-” 

“Listen. Before that sixty thou- 
sand’s ours, somebody’s got to get in- 
side that mill. I don’t mean through a 
window, but through the reguiar door. 
Somebody’s got to belong there, see? 
We got to get the dope absolutely 
straight. We got to know every watch- 
man and his route; we got to study that 
box; we got to—oh, there’s a hundred 
things we can’t handle from the out- 
side. That’s” where you come in. 
You’re the inside man, if you come in 
on the play. See?” 

Cantrell frowned. “I get you. But 
that’s going to take time. Why, I can’t 
walk up there and get an office job right 
off the bat. Besides, they’d want refer- 
ences, and I’d have a sweet chance of 
giving ’em any, wouldn’t 1? And look 
at these clothes, and the pen bleach, and 
the musical shoes.” 

“Uh-huh. It don’t look soreasy after 
all, does it? Take it from me, 
the big money never does come easy. 
A crook has to sweat for it, the same 
as anybody else. But there’s a differ- 
ence. Suppose somebody slipped you 


sixty 


Gee 


right. 


son, 
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thirty thousand bones for six months’ 
work? That'd look pretty good, 
wouldn’t it? Well, that’s what I’m 
handing you, right now. It ain’t going 
to be easy, and it ain’t going to be quick, 
but we can get it, if you’re game. Are 
you on?” 
“All right. 
me how to 
“T can. I studied this job, I tell you. 
First thing to-morrow I go in town. 
You stay here. I got nine bucks left 
out of the ten the warden slipped me. 
You got most of yours. We'll put 
the best part of it into some regular 
clothes and a pair of work shoes. You 
put ’em-on, out here, and along about 
noon you show up at the gate next the 
railroad. You'll see a sign there—they 
never take it down. It says: ‘Men 
Wanted’—and that means you. They 
won't ask you for references, son. You 
carry all you need right in them shoul- 
ders. You'll get a job so quick it’ll 
startle you. Labor’s scarce out here.” 
“That part of it’s all right. But 
they’ll put me at shoving a hand truck 
something like 


I’m on, if you can show 


”? 


or sweeping floors, or 
that.” 

“They will. That’s where you come 
in. They wouldn’t take me, and be- 


‘sides, they can’t get a look at me, be- 


cause I’m the lad that does the trick, 
when the time comes, and you’re the 
honest employee without a stain on your 
character. See? That’s why it takes 
two of us—one to get the dope, from 
the inside, and the other to pull off the 
play and take the blame. You'll shove 
a truck for a while. Then, if you’ve 
got the makings of a good crook in you, 
they'll find you’re wasted on a job like 
that and hand you another one. And 
pretty soon you’ve got all the dope we 
need. That’s how you work 
when you quit being a piking crook and 
go after the big money. You don’t pick 
it off bushes, son. If you don’t like 
the idea, just say so. I can get some- 
body else.” 


See? 
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“T’m on. I see what you mean. It 
never struck me like that before.” 

“No. It wouldn’t. That’s why they 
keep the cells down at Laniston full up 
all the year round. It takes ten times 
as much brains to be a fair crook as 
it does to be on the square, but the 
country’s full of smart Alecks who 
think they can beat the hardest game in 
the world with their eyes shut. You 
tried it once. And you were all set 
to try it again. Good thing they sprung 
us together, Cantrell.” 

Les Cantrell lay awake in the straw 
a long time after Drayton fell asleep. 
The older crook’s blunt speech echoed 
in his ears. He remembered his own 
cheap boastings with a hot shame for 
his ignorance. Drayton knew the game 
as few men knew it. Back in Laniston 
even the keepers had treated him with a 
sort of unwilling deference, as if they 
respected him in spite of his stripes 
and his convict clip. The other con- 
victs whispered about him admiringly. 
Les himself had been vastly delighted 
when Drayton condescended to share 
his seat in the smoker. He realized 
that if he hadn’t fallen in with Dray- 
ton his crude ideas of a criminal career 
would have sent him back to Laniston 
within a month or two. And he had 
talked as if he had only to choose his 
job. What a fool Drayton must have 
thought him! ; 

And yet Drayton was taking him into 
partnership, nevertheless. That could 
only mean that he saw some capability 
in Les Cantrell, for all his ignorance. 
Les felt better as he reached this con- 
clusion. He went to sleep with a com- 
foriing vision of thirty thousand dol- 
lars as the price of a few months’ ef- 
fort—thirty thousand and a safe, sure 
get-away. That was better than jug- 
gling the books to cover a few miser- 
able thefts. 

By two o'clock next afternoon he 
work in the Hatch mill. He 

rather battered-looking — suit 


was at 
wore a 
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which Drayton had picked up at a 
secondhand store, a pair of bulge-toed 
yellow shoes which made him smile 
every time he looked at them, and q 
coarse flannel shirt which was hardly 
big enough to give his shoulders free 
play. He was on the pay roll at foyr. 
teen dollars a week, and his duties, at 
present, consisted of wheeling an end- 
less succession of packing cases from 
the shipping floor to a box ‘ar, along 
with a gang of a dozen miscellaneous 
nondescripts bossed noisily by a sour- 
looking old foreman. 

D&ayton had gone. They parted at 
the shack, the older crook bound for 
Jaynesburg, where he had a way of 
getting other clothes and a little money, 
he said. Ii was important that he 
should not be in any way connected 
with Paul Mitchell—Les Cantrell’s 
new-found name—or with the Hatch 
mills, or with Hatchville itself. When 
the time came there would be nothing 
whatever to hint that the robbery had 
been done by Tim Drayton—no re. 
motest proof that he and Paul Mitchell 
had ever seen each other. He had left 
Les no address, saying that he would 
drop him a line later, and arrange to 
meet him somewhere where they would 
be safe. 

[t was easy work, although rather 
tiresome and monotonous. Cantrell 
didn’t mind it, after the infinitely 
harder, drearier grind of the Laniston 
jute mill. It didn’t tire his muscles, 
and it left his mind free to contemplate 
the glittering pot of gold that waited 
at the end of his rainbow. 

he surly foreman directed him, at 
quitting time, to a boarding house at 
which his job would secure him credit 
until pay day. He found the place—a 
ramshackle old farmhouse which the 
growth of the town had engulfed—and 
liked its crude comfort very well in- 
deed, with the memory of his plank bed 
at Laniston to soften the thin mattress 
on which he slept, and the taste of 
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prison cooking to whet his appetite for 
the plain, holesome food. ‘The other 
boarders all worked at the mill; he dis- 
covered that almost everybody in the 
town depended on the mill, directly 1% 
indirectly—and he studied them, 
his supper, with an inward sense of 
superiority. Poor simps! They didn’t 
know any better than to iem- 
selves to death for a few measly 
lf they knew whi 


1 


over 


work tl 


1.1 
qaoi- 





lars a week. only 
he was going to do! 

His job in the shipping department 
promised to shed very little light on the 
problems which Drayton expected him 
to solve. The was in another 
building, far removed from the shipping 
sheds, and no part of his duties took 
him anywhere near it. But Drayton 
had prepared him for this. 
work he said 
“That’s part of your job. 
eye peeled you'll get 
to 1 *m notice 


office 


You’ve got to into it,” 
several times. 
If you keep yout 
plenty of 
you. And it’s up to you to do it. 
better you put it over on ’em the quicker 
we'll split that pay roll.” 

Les kept his eye accordingly. 
There wasn’t much opportunity for 
display of sagacity in the routine job 
of loading box cars. It w 
a week that he found his first chance. 
His eye had 

1 


chances to make ’em 


The 


peeled 


the 


as only after 


1 
i 


mechanically noted the 
painted addresses on the cases he han- 
i] e 1 1 ‘ ie ° 4 
dled, and, when he saw one consigned 
to McKenna & Bliss, at Sprin; 
[. an . ee x 

Massachuseits, he instantly remembered 
that he had wheeled other 


dressed to tha 


chele d, 


cases ad- 
Springfield, II- 
and 
le shipping clerk to the 
word 


1 
and 


y 
linois. He fell out of line drew the 
attention of tl 

discrepancy. He got a warm 
thanks 


ihe error was corrected, 


Les noticed that the clerk’s glance 
d him several times during 
day. He chuckled. 
Drayton was right. You could always 


you toc Kk 


strayed towatl 
the rest of the 


slip it over on these simps, if 

a little trouble. He 

right when the 
7E Ds 


almost laughed out- 
told him, a 


foreman 
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day or two later, to report to the clerk 
inside. 

It took him a month to make his next 
step. meanwhile, struck up a 
friendship with Morgan, the shipping 
boss, and heard, through him, of a va- 
bookkeeping department. 
to get a chance at that,” he 
“A fellow could learn the 
r over there.’ 
straw-colored eye- 


He had, 


cancy in the 

“Vd like 
said quickly. 
business a | 


Morgan 


oO. quicke1 
lifted his 





brows “Maybe—but you’d have to 
know bookk« -eping.” 
Les Cantrell’s mind worked fast. It 


wouldn’t do to reveal the fact that he 
had been a after having 
come to the works as a raw laborer. 

“T do know a little,” he said. “Been 
studying it by mail. Of course I’ve got 
but if they’d give me a 


el 
t 


bookkeeper, 


1 ‘ - 
iearn, 


” 


a lot to 
chance—— 
in a good word for him 
was made. The head 
bookkeeper, a bleached, silvery man 
with a kindly, clear eye, examined him 
gently on the relinens of accounting. 

“Considering that you’ve had only a 
little training, you’re remarkably good 
at it, Mitchell. You ought to have a 
good future if you continue to show the 


” 


rest, 


Morgan put 
and the transfer 


same inte 
Les showed it. The treasurer’s of- 
fice, with the big safe built into its inner 
down two flights of stairs 

new desk in the office build- 
ing, and it wasn’t a far cry from the 
bookkeeping depariment to a job under 
the treasurer. He revealed his knowl- 
edge gradually, but fast enough to im- 
v agg a for 


wall was only 


from his 


press his chief deep 
his mental powe 
“Mitchell, 


l 


respect 
you're getting eighteen dol- 
lars a wet sel said the old man, as they 
rether one blustery Decem- 


went out tog ! 
ber night. ‘But I don’t find your name 


on the list of depositors in the company 
bank.” 
“No, sir. It takes a good deai to 


live, you see, and I haven’t got around 
to saving much, so far,” 
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“Do it, Mitchell. I'll tell you an open 
secret. The people who take care of 
their own money are always given the 
preference here. Mr. Shaw is some- 
thing of a crank on the subject. The 
company bank was his idea, and if 
you're ambitious to get ahead you could 
not choose a better way than by making 
a good showing with your savings.” 

Shaw, the treasurer himseif! 
repressed an impulse to laugh in his old 
chief's benignant face. He made his 
first deposit the next day, and there- 
after saw to it that exactly one third 
of his pay went straight into his sav- 
ings account. He was working hard 
now. Already he enjoyed a distinct 
preference in the office. He never 
missed a chance to demonstrate his effi- 
ciency and his willingness. In January 
he was given another increase in pay 
and assigned to special work on certain 
complicated accounts. 

He saw his chance here. It was sim- 
ple enough to make these troublesome 
problems a pretext for consulting the 
people in the treasurer’s office. He 
came to be a familiar figure there, and 
managed to worm his way into the good 
graces of Mr. Shaw’s assistant by vol- 
unteering some night work during a 
special rush. 

Things stood in this state when he 
had a letier from Drayton, suggesting 
a meeting at Jaynesburg on the follow- 
ing Sunday. Cantrell went over, highly 
pleased with himself at the thought of 
being able to report so much progress 
in his four months at the mills. Dray- 
ton, decently dressed, but otherwise 
scarcely changed, waited for him in a 
rather shabby room in a cheap hotel. 
He listened carefully, asked a good 
many questions, and looked thoughtful. 

“Ti’m. Two watchmen in the build- 
ing. That’s bad. And with that fence 
around it, there wouldn’t be much 
chance of a get-away, either. Les, this 
doesn’t look like a job for the ‘soup,’ 
after all. I couldn’t blow that box and 
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get out before they’d pinch me. No. 
body could. We'll have to do it the 
other way.” 

“How’s that? What other way js 
there?” Les was puzzled. 

“Why, get the lock to work for us, 
of course. I used to be pretty good at 
that. Use a _ doctor’s stethoscope— 
listen for the tumblers, you knoy, 
Needs a nice touch, but it can be done 
Find out what you can about the box, 
will you? What sort of a lock, and 
so on. It'll have to be done that way.” 

“IT can tell you that right now. Its 
a Josslyn, Number Thirty. It’s a dou 
ble-door contrivance—two  combina- 
tions, one outside and another inside.” 

“That’s bad. Takes time to manage 
one. Two would be too much—h’m— 
who knows those combinations, Les?” 

“Nobody knows ’em both, except old 
man Shaw himself. Gordon, the assist- 
ant, knows the outer one, and Miss Hor- 
ton, Shaw’s secretary, has the inner 
one.” 

Drayton lifted his head quickly. “A 
eh? What sort?” 

she’s all right—mighty nice 


dame, 
“Ons 
girl.” 
‘A girl? 
ter. Know her at 
Les chuckled. “Oh, sure. I’m a 
good friend of hers. I found out we 
like the same kind of movies.” 
“Then it’s easy. All you've got to 
do is to get that combination out of 
her. You can do it without letting her 
know you're doing it. I sort of thought 
there might be a dame in this job, Les. 
That was one reason why I picked you. 
You ought to be first-rate with ’em.” 
“Aw, don’t josh me.” But Cantrell 
grinned. He and Francie Horton were 
on excellent terms, although their ac- 
quaintance, thus far, was confined to 
the office. He went back to Hatchville 
in good spirits. 
After all, Drayton’s way of planning 
a job wasn’t such a bore as he had 
thought it would be. He’d distinctly en 


Young, then. That’s bet- 


all?” 











joyed it, so far, and, looking ahead, he 
told himself that cultivati ing Francie 
Horton’s acquaintance was about as 
agreeable a way of combining pleasure 
with any young fellow 
could ask. cheerful, com- 
petent girl, with a taste for very bacon 
white waists, and she had a jolly, whole- 
some trick of laughing deep in her 
throat. If Les had not been so intent 
on making his impression upon Gordon 
and Shaw he might have conceived the 
idea of improving Francie Horton’s ac- 
quaintance without any ulterior motive. 

He set abou now, with 
even more energy than he had devoted 
to the purely commercial side of his 
enterprise. As Drayton had suspected, 
he had a knack of making h f 


business as 
She was a 


the process, 


lim self at- 


in the old 





tractive to women, sidan h, 

days, when he had first experimented 
with the joys of easy mot girls 
who had helped him spend been 


radically different _ Francie Horton. 


He remembered them, now, with a glow 
of self-scorn. T “a had been glad 
enough to let him throw his stolen 


their amusement, but 
none of them had 
sympathy for him. 
why, 
ave stuck to 


money about for 
when the « 
had even a word of 
He felt, without knowing 
Francie Horton would h 
her friends, no matter what happened. 

It wasn’t hard to contrive a few “ac- 
cidental” encounters outside of busi- 
ness hours. Presently he found him- 
self welcome at her home, a pleasant 
little house on the fringe of the town, 


rash came 


Haod 
that 





where her father, who was in the cord- 
age plant, provided Les with riliele- 


<ed politics with him, 


at him because 


p-dish 


1 
eT 
dex 





ous cigars and t: 
and her mother beamed 
he complimented he apple 
pies by consuming two generous 
tions of them at a sitting, 
cie herself, Les a IE that she was 
éver so much more attractive at home 
than in the office. She had a remark- 
ably sensible way of looking at things. 
He enjoyed his evenings at the Hortons’ 
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more thay any he had spent in resound- 

ing, glitt t@ring cabarets in the old times. 
They had an open fireplace, 

they kept a wood fire burning, and there 

hing to eat, 

oked for themselves 

at the movies, with Fran- 


whe - 
where 


was always somet too— 


somethit 





after an ae 


cie wearing a blue-checked apron, and 
her sleeves turned back from her round 
arms. 

Sometimes, on these occasions, Les 


! 
Cantrell forgot why he was here, forgot 
all about the big scheme and the easy 
money that were waiting for him to get 
that all-important combination out of 
Francie H And sometimes when 
he remembered all these things, they 


d him instead of uplifting hi: 


i 
Horton 








dey yresse 


Somehow the idea of 


he 'S 





easy money did: 
Francie, or her people 
le house. But he clung 


Thirty 








ii ionize 
or their jolly litt 

to his purpose, nevertheless. 
thousand dollars, all in sudden 
ould earn in 


honest work— 


one 
me mnTA hL-«- 1 td 
sweep— re than ne w 
e 1 

years o1 — iV, 


money 


enough to buy ah 1ouse out in the 
new hillsie le addition, anda of com- 
fortable furniture—— 
He was startled when old Slaydo: 
the bookeeper, suddenly retired and the 


majestic Walter J. Hatch in person pro- 
moted Mitchell to his post. He 
had never even thought of that as a 
possibility. The announcement 


him so complet 





, I 

Jankly at his employer. 
floored, 
latch smiled benevol ently. 
that you are. It you 
old 


now 


could only stare 


‘ ' ’ 
“T see that you’re 





shows 


hadn’t any eye on poor Slaydon’s 
1 that yo 


the 


u're 
with firm, 


ok for 





and en- 





courage exactly the qualities you’ve dis- 
played heré We don’t like our peop 


to be to ‘ontented. A 
come to us as a trucker and in less than 
seven months fight his way as far up 
as you have, must have the right stuff 
in him. We'd rather find one man 


1 
man who can 


like 
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that than twenty who would stay put. 
Also, you’ve a rare gift for sav- 
ing money. We've watched that. 
And finally, your behavior outside 
of business hours has been reassur- 
ing.” He looked knowing, now. 
“Perhaps [’m premature, but let me 
say that much as we value a certain 
lady’s services here in the office, we 
should be glad to give her up, under the 
proper conditions. A man like you, 
Mitchell, never really strikes his gait 
till he marries—and marries right. I 
hope you'll do that, one of these days, 
and when you’re ready, come and talk 
to me again. We'll adjust the salary 
to fit. That’s all.” 

Les Cantrell went home that eve- 
ning in a blur of divided emotions. 
Somehow, after all, the idea of helping 
Drayton steal the pay roll didn’t recom- 
mend itself to him. Thirty thousand 
dollars was a lot of money, it’s true. 
But to get it he’d have to twist that 
combination out of Francie Horton— 
make her an involuntary accomplice— 
make a thief of her. He set his teeth. 
Nothing doing! 

He wrote Drayton bluntly that night. 
And when he had mailed the letter he 
felt better-—and worse. Drayton had 
counted on this. He had said plainly 
that it was to be his last job. He’d 
take his share and go West, where the 
air suited his weakened lungs. He, Les 
Cantrell, owed all this prosperity to the 
old thief, and now, the moment he felt 
his feet on firm ground, he turned on 
his benefactor. 

While he fought it out with himself 
he kept away from the Hortons. And, 
after two iniserable days, he came home 
to find Drayton waiting for him. The 
old crook inspected him deliberately, his 
eyes opaque and inscrutable in his blank 
mask of a face. 

“Going to run out on me, eh?” 

“That’s right. I can see how it looks 
to you, Tim. J—I feel as if I’d double- 
crossed you. But—somehow I’ve got 
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a different slant at things since [’ye 
been here. You're a better crook than 
I'd ever be, and yet it hasn’t done yoy 
any good, I—I'll stake you to any- 
thing I’ve got, but I can’t go through 
with this play. I’ve decided that | 
don’t want easy money, after all, | 
want hard money—money that’s mine 
because I earned it, money that——” 

“Girl in this?” Drayton seemed not 
to have heard him. He felt himself 
flushing. 

“Yes. It’s mainly because she—be- 
cause I’d have to make a crook out of 
her, Tim——’” 

“Sit down. And listen. Listen to 
me, young fella.” Drayton wagged a 
thin, bleached finger. “You sat down 
in the train, when we was sprung to- 
gether, and handed me a line of talk 
that made me sick. Just out of Lanis- 
ton and all set to go back. Talked about 
easy money. Say, son, easy money’s all 
right, if you know what it is. Only you 
didn’t know. Served you right if I'd 
let you find out for yourselfi—way I 
found out. Didn’t want to. Sort o’ 
took a shine to you. Made me think 
o’ myself, when I thought I had the 
world by the tail and a downhill drag. 
No good talkin’ to you. Framed you, 
son. Framed you cold. Get it?” 

“Framed me? No, I don’t get that.” 
Les stared blankly. 

“Did, though. S’pose I’d told you to 
come over here and get a job shovin’a 
truck? Would you have done it? Not 
in a million years. Too wise. Wanted 
easy money. Had to hand you some 
bait. Told you no other way to get 
at that box. Fell for it, didn’t you? 
Fell hard. Beat it over here and worked 
your fool head off—just to get near 
that box. Never figured I was framing 
you all the time, did you?” 

Les had a tardy gleam of light. “You 
old scoundrel! Do you mean to tell 
me that it’s been a bluff all the way 
through—just to get me down to work 
and sense?” 











Wouldn’t have lis- 


“That’s it, son. 
tened to anything else, so I handed you 


Thought it 
ne 
Then 


what you wanted to hear. 
rhen you c 





wasn’t going to work, w 
1at first 


1 4 1 
ung avout a di 





time. 
me, and 


win or lose, 


over to sce me ti 


you Se rid s 
t hat’s right.” 
le rose. Les stopped him. “Wait. 
You're not going lik ce this. You're out 
your split on the deal we've called off. 
I want to fix it with you. I'll stake you, 
Tim. You can go West and fix those 
lungs of yours and [’ll——” 
“Going. Next week. Only 
around here to see 


tayed 


how the scheme 
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Don’t- worry about me. I’m 
Salted down twelve thousand 
play. See me through, 
See?” 


worked. 
staked. 





He laughed hat iat, Les? 
Easy money! [1 I been 
chasin’ easy moi s twenty 
“ y it and in > done 
two stretches, and I got about ‘half a 


lung left, thousand——count 

elve thousand, to show for it! 
Why say, when you get twelve 
thousand saved uf you take a good look 
twelve thou- 
then you ask — once 


h ce , n rr 
h is the easy mone 


and twelve 
it—tw 
son, 
at it, and think about my 
sand, and 


for all, whi 


—— 
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BUSINESS ENVIRONMENT AS CAUSE FOR CRIME 


HAT crime is to a large extent the r 
ion formed by Henry D. 
"s 


1 
conciuls 


of an American bonding company, after 


human nature. 


“Comparatively fev. men are born \ 


inevitable,” says Mr. Lyman. “Most dish 
—over\ hetosi ng temptation, emergencies 
environment.” 

In a large bank, for instance, Mr. 
man’s “going wrong” than in a small one 


system of checking up accounts, 

by one man who has, therefore, 

runs less risk of being discover 

theatrical district in New York are 
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e so by circumstances 


xy the effect of certain types of 


man thinks, there is less chance of a 


for the larger bank provides an elaborate 


small establishment is often controlled 
funds and 
ices in the 
shonest practices 


ily acces ible 


appropriate 
Cashiers in box of 
1V to be t empted to dis 


rement of the eas 








cash drawer and the yndermi sense by the constant example 
of people spending money on hi ls 7h pr iced theater tickets. Clerks in fashionable 
hotels, too, have others’ luxury, as evidenced in valuable jewels placed in the hotel 
safes for protection, paraded daily before their eyes. And, too, it is not difficult 
tor a clerk having the ! to the hotel safe to 1 guests’ valuables kept there, 
lift a few thousands of dollars from the cash drawer, and quietly leave the vicinity. 

The greatest risk of the ompanies is, perhaps, the employee of 
fraudulent promoters, and nat tter find it extremely difficult to per- 
suade surety concerns to bond C Knowing that they are handling 
money obtained under false pre se id th: it the men “higher up” are defraud- 
ing stockholders, the clerks employed by such companies often feel that they may 
as well take some of it away from the 1 In the opinion of Mr. 


Lyman these dishonest clerks might be 


Organizations doing 


a legitimate business. 


they were working for 
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SLITTERNESS filled the heart 

of Squinty Pete, pickpocket, 

® burglar, thug. It came from 

a sense of wasted effort and 

wasted years, though Squinty Pete did 
not analyze it that way. It was induced 
by the season, by the happy faces Pete 
saw around him, by the rollicking holi- 
day crowds that filled the streets and 
jammed the shops, by the spirit of 
Christmas that seemed to be in the air 
—a peculiar spirit that 


changes the 
souls of men, inspires thought, and ex- 
erts influences apparently for no par- 
ticular reason. 

Though he could not explain it, Pete 
felt that Christmas was a pagan festi- 
val, deteriorated from a religious im- 


pulse. In the dim past there had been 
Christmases in a New England farm- 
house, when Pete’s squint was thought 
“cute,” and he was the youngest of a 
brood of eight, and when there had 
been Christmas trees, with pop corn 
hanging from the branches, and lighted 
candles, and a few modest presents. An 
orange had been a thing, in those days, 
to make a youngster open his eyes and 
give thanks to Santa Claus. A new 
muffler or a new pair of mittens had 
been inevitable in a way. 

Then there came a day when Pete 
drifted away from the old home, as his 
brothers and sisters had done before 
him. Pete traveled a bit, ofttimes neg- 
lecting to pay his fare, and the men he 


met dubbed him Squinty Pete. As such 
he became known to fame. The old 
folks died, the farm was sold, and Pete 
spent his share in one big spree—and so 
found himself adrift in the world. He 
made no effort to communicate with 
brothers and sisters. 

Pete traveled in odd corners of the 
world and lived by precarious methods. 
There had been months spent behind 
steel bars. But, taking it altogether, 
Squinty Pete was lucky, considering 
his transgressions. The years were 
years of adventure, though most of his 
adventures were nefarious. 

Together with two companions Pete 
had visited a little town in Iowa and 
broken into the vault of a bank, to find 
that it held a goodly sum. The three 
had scattered, and Pete, having a 
“hunch” that good fortune was likely 
to desert him if he lingered in that lo- 
cality, hurried to New York. 

He had not been in New York for 
years, but he hunted for old haunts and 
old friends. Some of the former he 
found; they were changed to a degree, 
but Squinty Pete did not know it. He 
knew it after finding, one morning, that 
a man he had supposed to be a friend 
had taken his money while he slept. 
Pete had a dollar left; it had been hid- 
den in an inside pocket of his vest. 

Squinty Pete had a blue hour, and 
then he shrugged his shoulders and 
started walking uptown. He reminded, 











himself that it was not the first time 
he had been penniless. And yet there 
was a difference, too; Pete was begin- 
ning to get old. Ir living had 
left its marks upon him. He was slow- 
ing up. The future held no bright pros- 
pects. 

As he walked, Squinty Pete began to 
think. He wondered whether his 
brothers and sisters were alive. 

“Little good it’d do me if they were,” 
he told himself. “Think I’ve gone to 
the devil, I suppose. Probably kick 
me out if I showed up.” 

Four brothers and three sisters he 
had, if they still lived. Pete supposed 
that all of them were farmers, or wives 
of farmers. To-morrow was Christ- 
mas, and they would be eating big din- 
pee. It seemed 


regular 


ners and giving 
to Pete that everybody in the world ex 
cept him had money and friends wad 
good fortune. _l*or the first time he be- 
gan regretting the life he had lived. 
And wigs the bitterness entered his 
heart, and i an unfair bitterness, 
stch as generally enters the hearts of 
failures who are such through no fault 


was 


save their own. It wasn’t right, 
Squinty Pete decided. Here were men 
and women, and even children, spending 
money, and he had but one dollar. Here 
were human beings greeting one an- 
other, and he had not a single friend 
he could clasp by the hand. It wasn’t 
fair for others to be happy, Pete de- 


cided. 
“Tll get mine,” he declared to him- 
self, gritting his teeth. “I'll show ’em.” 

He was in the midst of the retail dis- 
trict now. Crowds were pou 
the shops. Laughing, happy 
and children, their arm: 


filled with 
bundles, hurried to subway entrance 


ring into 


women 


and elevated stairs, and waited for sur- 
face cars. Another class got into li- 
mousines driven by epee in livery. 


Everybody seemed happy, e 
seemed to have money—except 
Pete, 


erybody 


¢ : . 
Squinty 
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“Tl get mine,” Pete promised. 

He did not know exactly what he in- 
tended to do, except that he would take 
a chance “lifting a leather’ and get 
funds with which to have a celebration 
of his own. He felt that 
owed him a debt, and he meant to co 
lect. He did not blame himself, of 
course, for the predicament in which he 
found himself; men like Squinty Pete 
never do that. 

Pete stopped or 
back to watch the passing throng. 


somebody 


a corner and stood 


The 


happy faces angered him. Once or 
twice he found himself near to tears, 
and tears were foreign to the nature 


of Squinty Pete. 

“Tt ain’t right,” he declared. 
got nothin’ in life—nothin’ at all. 
a bum Christmas I’m havin’.” 

Pete walked on up the street, which 
was Broadw ay. He reached Times 
and for a time he watched 
purchasing theater tickets a 
Pete supposed that all 


“T ain’t 
It’s 





Ss juare, 


crowd 
an agency. 


those people had regular homes, and 
he began wondering what a regula 


home would be like. He began wishing 
that he had a regular home, that he had 
remained on the farm. A man always 
had good food there, even if he did 
have to work hard for it. 

Why, it had been twenty-five years 
since he had seen his brothers or sisters 
He wouldn’t them, and they 
wouldn’t know him. That wasn’t any 
way for a man to spend his life. 

Pete walked back to Herald Sq jJuare, 
not caring particularly in what direc- 


know 





tion he went. He stood on another 
corner, close to the curb, waiting for a 

in the ge endless line of 
traff At -car whirled around the 


: 1 
corner into tne s fag treet 





, the side of it 
craping Pete’s coat buttons. A 
age flew from the rear seat, where 
1 multitude of packages had been piled 


truck Pete and fell at his feet. 
He stooped swiftly and picked it up. 
after the car, started toward 





He looked 
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it, wondering whether he would get a 
reward for returning the package. Then 
he remembered that there had been no- 
body in the car but a chauffeur, who 
probably would give him no reward at 
all. 

Yet Squinty Pete continued after the 
car, looking at the license number as 
he went. But before he came to the 
middle of the block he knew that the 
chase was useless. The car darted 
around the next corner and was gone. 
Squinty Pete had the package beneath 
his arm. 

He stopped at the curb and grinned. 
This, at least, was a small measure of 
luck. If he could not return the pack- 
age and collect a reward, at least he 
might sell the contents. He began won- 
dering what was in the parcel. He 
hoped that it was something he could 
turn into ready cash. He knew of a 
“fence” far downtown. 

It was a sort of puzzle package, and 
Squinty Pete decided that he would not 
open it until later. He might meet with 
disappointment if he opened it, and he 
always delayed disappointments if pos- 
sible. Pete was wanting in the finer 
shades of courage. 

For an hour longer he 
streets through the 
carrying the package beneath his arm, 
now and then stopping to roll and light 
a cigarette. The 
ening in his soul, He began to hate the 
idea of Christmas. He didn’t 
see other folk prosperous and happy 
when he was not. 

And then, just at dusk, he 
Madison Square, and sought a 
in a secluded corner beneath an electric 
light. There he opened one 
package, and then he made a full in- 
vstigation. 

“Just my luck!” he growled. “Chink 
stuff! Some nut must have bought it! 
Junk!” 

Yet it was not junk in the proper 
sense. Pete knew that it had 





e  -_ al 
walked the 


jostling crowds, 


bitterness was deep 


like to 
reached 
bench 


end of the 


cost 
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enough. There was an image of an idol 
in ivory and jade; perhaps he could 
get a couple of dollars for that. There 
was a pattern of rich silk. There were 
half a dozen Chinese ornaments of the 
better sort. 

Squinty Pete wrapped the bundle up 
again and put it beneath his coat 
where he could carry it easily. There 
was no sense in going far downtown 
to the fence with stuff that would 
bring less than five dollars, Pete 
thought. He would get something bet- 
ter to take, and he would get money if 
he could. Straight up Fifth Avenue he 
would go, and then cut across to busy 
Broadway and the shops there. In 
those crowds he would “lift a leather.” 


i, 

At the end of another hour Squinty 
Pete felt huge disgust. On the streets 
there still were thousands of persons, 
but opportunities for stealing a purse 
scarce. Pete plowed through 
the theatergoing crowds, waiting for 
his chance, and it did not seem to come. 

Finally, he found himself over on the 
Avenue again, scarcely knowing why 


were 


he had gone in that direction. He 
walked northward, and came to the 
park. There was small chance for 
stealing a purse there, and Squinty 
Pete knew it; but still he walked on. 

Pete was thinking again, It wasn’t 


fair, he told himself. What right had 
folk to celebrate Christmas? Of course 
he hadn’t made the most of his life, and 
had allowed himself to be led into ques- 
tionable paths of existence, yet he felt 
that he should not be punished in this 
manner. 

fie felt that he hated every person 
who had a home, every person who had 
prosperity. He cursed softly to himself 
as limousines glided by swiftly, as he 
looked at the jewel-bedecked women 
in them and the well-dressed men. 


The bitterness in his soul increased. 




















Still he carried the package that had 
dropped from the automobile. He had 
about decided that he would go down- 
town on the subway and sell the stuff 
for what it would bring. Three or four 
dollars, possibly, he thought, and that 
meant a few meals, at least. 

In the middle of a block Squinty 
curb, 

The 


Pete stopped and stood at the 
trying to decide what to do. 
thought of burglary came into his 
mind; but he was too wise to attempt 
burglary without the proper prepara- 
tion. He turned around and looked at 
the mansions before him, four of them 
in the block, each representing an out- 
lay of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. 


They were ablaze with lights. From 
one of them strains of music came. 


There had been a time, Pete remem- 
bered, when he had liked good music. 

He realized that he was growing cold 
and buttoned his coat up to his throat. 
He felt lonely, miserable, an outcast in 
a land of happy people. A lump came 
into his throat. No person on earth, 
Pete thought, cared how he fared this 
thristmas Eve. It made no difference 
to these prosperous people wl 
lived’ or died, whether he spent his 
Christmas in a cheap lodging house or 
whether his body was found in the 
river. 

Well, he would go downtown and sell 
the contents of the package to the fence 
and then he would plan a burglary, o1 
something like that, get in funds, and 
go South for the winter. He had done 
it before. He did not like to do it 
particularly, for he liked New York, 
and he had been away for many years. 
The } liddle West, the Pacific 
district, Hawaii, China, Japan, and the 
South Seas—he had begged and stolen 
through them all. 

Squinty Pete felt a touch on his shoul- 
der and whirled around with a snarl on 
his lips. But it was no officer of the 
law to force Pete to spend his Christ- 


T. 
€ 


> 


1 1 
sar >¢ _ 
whetier f 


coast 
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mas in a detention cell. Before him 
was a prosperous-appearing gentleman 
of late middle age, a well-dressed man 
who radiated success. 


he said, “but are 


i ee 3 
Pardon me, you 


—er—busy ?” 
“Doesn’t look like it,” Pete cffered. 
“Would you work for me for an liour 
or so, if I rewarded you well? Ait the 
same time you’d be doing me a favor, 

I assure you.” 
“I’m ready to be rewarded at any 
time, but I don’t go out of my way to 
for anybody,” said, 


’ 


do favors Pete 
“What’s the lay ?’ 

“IT beg pardon?” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“You see, it is like this: I am having 
an old-fashioned Christmas tree for the 
family and some friends. When I was 
a boy we used to have trees, but we 
got out of the habit when I began get- 
ting rich. Now we are going to have 
an old-fashioned tree, with strings of 
op corn on it, and oranges and candy 
n stockings made from pink mosquito 
netting, and all that. And we are going 
to have a Santa Claus. 

“The man I engaged to play Santa 
Claus hasn’t shown up, and I just got 
a telephone message that he had slipped 


if 
1 
l 


On a pavement and hurt himself. I 
need a Santa Claus. It will not take 
you more than an hour, and I'll pay 


you well. And—pardon me—you look 
hungry. You can have all you want to 
eat.” 

Squinty Pete thought it out 


chance to get 


rapidly. 


Here was a warm, a 


food, and possibly a 
inside of one « 


for a 


chance for good 


chance to see the f these 


mansions and mark it future 
burglary. 

“J—I don’t mind,” Pete said. 

“Good! You don’t know what a re- 
lief it is to find a man like this. Just 
come with me. I’ve got a Santa Claus 
suit; everything is ready for you.” 

Squinty Pete followed at the other’s 
They passed through a big 


” 


heels. 
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bronze gate, and Pete noticed that they 
were going into the house from which 
the music came. He was led around 
to the side and in at an entrance there 

“l’ve ee a sort of den on the second 
floor, and the stuff is there,” Pete heard 
the other saying. “It is strictly my own 
room; some people are surprised when 


they see it.” 
Up the stairs at the rear they went, 
along a hall, and into the den. Squinty 


The 


shioned 


Pete blinked 
room was furnished with old-fa 
furniture, such as he had known when 
On the walls were old 
some of them badly faded. 

) he heard the 
master of the ree saying, “but I keep 
this room old-fashioned because I like 
to come in here when I have some prob- 
lem to think out. It’s good for my soul 
too—keeps me from getting haughty. 
I came from an old New England 
family, you see. Farmers, we were.” 

“Same as me,” Pete said. 

“That so? I had a lot of brothers 
and I’m the only one arn 
struck out and won a fortune, but the 
others are comfortable; well off, you 
might say. There’s the Santa Claus 
suit. Get into it and I’ll get you a tray 
of food.” 

He hurried out and closed the 
and Squinty Pete glanced rapidiy 
around the room. Nothing worth steal- 
ing here. All rich men were maniacs, 
Pete told himself. Imagine keeping a 
room like this in a mansion! 

Pete sat down and reached for the 
Santa Claus suit, but stopped to glance 
The room brought back 
He got up and be- 

fe ded photogr: aph 
Before the photographs he 
sped, rubbed at his eyes, and looked 
There could be no mistake. 
father, his mother, his 
himself. W hy, he 
photograph had 
artist had 


his eyes rapidly. 
9 


} 1 
a boy. pnoto- 
oraph 
graphs, 


‘I’ve made my pile,” 


sisters. 


door, 


around again. 
his happy boyhood. 
gan looking at the 


one of 


again. 
There was his 
brothers and sisters, 
remembered when that 
traveling 


been taken. A 
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Pete had 


stopped at the farm—and 


fought because his mother forced him 
to put on his good clothes and pose, 
Pete could remember how she had 
scrubbed his fa and brushed his 
tangled hair 

This man, then, this rich man, must 
be one of his brothers. Twenty-five 


since he had them! 
couldn’t be believed that, of all 
the houses in the great city, Pete had 

But perhaps it was 
es that have a habit 
of occurring about Christmas time, in- 
duced by somethi which mere man 
knows little. 


Pete struggled with the 


years seen any of 


one of 


ng of 


Santa Claus 
suit and his thoughts at the same time. 
His host returned with a tray, and Pete 
stopped to eat, for the food was ex- 
cellent, of course, and he was hungry. 

“Mind telling me your name?” Pete 
asked. 

“William Hadder 

“Thanks, Mr. Hadder. That picture 
over there of your family?” 

“Yes.” 

“Some family!” said 
“All alive?” 

“As far as I know,” 
Hadder. “One brother, named Peter, 
ran away when he was a boy. = was 
the you id I am the oldest. We 
never heard of him afterward.” 
inaybe—or gone to the bad.” 

dead—but he hasn't 
gone to the bad,” Wiltam Hadder de- 
clared. “A Hadder might make a mis- 
take, but he ! the bad en- 
tirely. There'd | 


couldn’t go to 
a streak of good in 
him that would 
Peter wa8 a pect 


Pete. 


Squinty 


said William 
ngest al 


He may be 


show up or later. 
ar boy. He always 
eyes. He 


see the world, and 


sooner 





had a faraway 
wanted to traveia 
I’ll bet that he has 

“T’ve seen the world 
lot of it ain’t worth seein’,” 
Pete said. “I 


sore at ie Pee 


myself, and a 
Squinty 
uppose you're a little 

sheep of the fam- 


ily.” 




















“Nothing of the sort,” William Had- 
der said. “I envy Peter. He probably 
has traveled through foreign lands and 
learned a lot while I have been grub- 
bing for money. I wish he’d come 
back. I’d give him all the money he 
wanted if he’d tell me his experiences. 
When we were youngsters Pete was 
my favorite.” 

Squinty Pete finished eating and got 
behind the Santa Claus mask. 

“All ready?’ Hadder asked. “We'll 
go downstairs, then. You don’t have to 
say anything. After I introduce you 
to the kiddies, you pick up the presents 
at the foot of the tree and call off the 
names.” 

“All right,” Pete said. 

He followed William Hadder, his 
brother Bill, down the marble stairs. 
There was a chorus of exclamations as 
they appeared, and the children danced 
and clapped their hands. Squinty Pete 
stood at the foot of the tree while Wil- 
liam Hadder introduced him as Santa 


Claus. 


“Santa Claus, this is my son,” he 
said. “And this is my daughter. And 
here is my son’s wife and baby. You 


see, Santa Claus, I am a grandfather 
now.” 

Squinty Pete watched closely dur- 
ing the introductions, and a mist came 
into his eyes. Brother Bill had a fam- 
ily and wealth. And brother Bill en- 
vied his brother Pete, who had trav- 
eled the world, but had gone hungry 
doing it; who had spent months in 
prison, and had been near to an ignoble 
death half a score of times. 

He turned and looked at the tree, and 
again his boyhood stood before him. 
Wise brother Bill! The same sort of 
tree and strings of pop corn. The same 
pink stockings made from mosquito 
netting, with oranges in the toes. 

Squinty Pete, remembering his réle, 
began picking up the packages and read- 
ing the names. Those in the big room 
came forward, took their gifts, and 
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bowed to Santa Claus. The children 
looked at him wide-eyed when they got 
their candy and oranges and nuts. 

And then William Hadder was lead- 
ing him up the stairs again to the little 
room furnished like yesterday. Squinty 
Pete removed his mask and started to 
get out of the Santa Claus clothes. He 
wasn't sure whether he could make 
his identity known or not. But finally 
he decided. 

“Bill, don’t you know me?” 

“Beg pardon?” 

“I look what 1 am—a bum, I sup- 
pose,” said Squinty Pete. “But I’m your 


1 


he asked. 


brother. I’m Peter Hadder.” 
“VY ou—Pete——” 
“T am, Bill. Ask me questions, if 


you don’t believe it. I can tell you 
how you got that scar over your eye, 
Bill. I gave it to you one June after- 
noon when you tied up the sleeves of 
my shirt at the swimmin’ hole.” 


“Pete? My brother Pete?” 
“T sure am, Bill. Ask me some ques- 
tions,” 


William Hadder did—and was con- 
vinced, 

“But don’t be afraid that [ll bother 
you,” Pete said. “I know that I’m no 
good, and that you are a man of im- 
portance now. I’ve seen the world, all 
right, but there’s been something be- 
sides romance in it. And I'll go on see- 


ing it, brother Bill, until I die. So Vl 





just shake hands, and take what you 
intended giving me for playing Santa 
Claus, and be on my way. You see 
I’ve fi 

“You'll .do nothing of the sort! 
William Hadder cried. “You'll 


] 
right here with me, Pete. I[' 
you all the money you want, and yo 
sit in this room with me and tell me 
tales 
“T can tell you tales, all right,” Pete 











said. “But it wouldn’t do, Bill. You 
and your rich friends P 
“Don’t worry about that, Pete. I 
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family 
you, Pete. 


you old 


may be rich, but I’ve raised my 
right. They'll welcome 
They are not snobs. Why, 
rooster, you!” 

William Hadder held 
his arms and slapped him on the 
ders.- 

“And what’s 
asked. 

Pete looked at it and scratched 
head, undecided as to what he should 
say. But his indecision soon vanisl 
He told his brother Bill just how he 
had come by it, and, aiter a few 
ments of concentration, repeated 
number on the license plate of the ma- 
hine that dropped the package. Trac- 
ie the owner of the car returning 
package would be a simple matter, 


brother in 
} 1 


shout!- 
that pa Hadder 
ed. 


mo- 


the 


and 


meaty opinion. Somehow 
s flooded with joy after 
ard to the parcel he 


brother 

heart wz 

avowal in reg 
found. 

1d soon Squinty 

before the Christmas tree 

William talked. 


Pete was standing 
again while 


Hadder 


ar 
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ie fifteenth 


turies the more 


but even for 


only fragments of brother Bill’s excite 
‘evelation. 
"——gone 


back to us 


twent y-five years—came 
on Christmas E .Ve—only 
missing member of the fami ily—hig re- 
union Ne Years up in the home 
down and 
despite his poor 
e on his face 
was nilelee him food and 
Brother Bill’s chil- 
him. He held 
knee, 


and some- 


forced to sit 


a 


srother 


wine and cigars. 


dren were around 
brother Bill’s grandchild on his 
The time passed swiftly, 
where a clock struck 


“Merry Christmas! 


1 
twelve. 


somebody 


y Pete felt tears in his eyes, 
s mtist be a miracle! And he 
These folks made him 

He wouldn’t have to be 

socket or burglar any more. 

Christmas 1” said Squinty 

“Wasn’t I the fool to 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


ALTHOUGH a boarded-up bungalow is the only habitation within sight of the house boat Jack 
Furness has moored on the River Morrow, he has been threatened with death if he remains in 
the neighborhood. With his friend, Dick Montaigne, he decides to run down his unknown enemy. 
Several attempts are made on the young men’s lives, but with the aid of Witch Temple, a beautiful 
stranger, they e pe. 

After they find a box on the river bed, containing valuable diamonds, Furness’ house boat is de- 
stroyed, and they discover that Doctor Moule, a professor at the Ellison Ioundation, and a maker 
of wonderful imitation diamonds, is their secret enemy and the head of a band of thieves meeting 
in the bungalow. Witch Temple is Doctor Moule's niece. She hides her plans of frustrating her 
uncle’s plots against Montaigne and Furness, by pretending to have lost her mind and be uncon- 
scious of his scheming. Doctor Moule nevertheless succeeds in recovering from the young men the 
diamonds he had hidden in the river, two members of his gang entering Montaigne’s rooms and 


stealing the gems. 


Upon taking the matter to the police, Montaigne and Furness are told quite plainly that their 


wild yarn is not believed. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE HOUSE IN DENMARK STREET. 


EFT to ourselves again, Jack 
Furness and I looked at one 


another silently with rueful 
It was impossible to 
conjecture what Moule and his col- 


faces. 


leagues would do. It appeared to me 
that if, as he said, he had no personal 
ill feeling against us, he might well 
rest content with the situation as it 
stood. He had recovered the diamonds 
that we had found in the river; he 
had driven us away from the neigh- 
borhood of his the 
bungalow; and he had rendered our 
revelations to the police innocuous, 
There was no reason, that I could see, 
for him to pursue the matter further. 

So far I was arguing upon the as- 
sumption that we, on our part, were 
content to let the matter drop. This, 
however, was far from being the case. 
Personally I was determined that I 
would not rest until I had solved the 
mystery of Witch Temple and broken 
up the extraordinary gang of criminals 
who sheltered under the respectability 
of the Ellison Foundation. I knew 


rendezvous at 


that Jack Furness would be equally 
determined, and that it could not be 
long before we Moule once 
again to take action against us. 

For the i present, 


aroused 


immediate there- 
fore, I hoped that we were fairly safe, 
and mty principal worry at the moment 
was the loss of my comfortable rooms, 
and the necessity of finding other ac- 
commodation. I knew, from previous 
experience of Mrs. Thurlo and her 
ways, that it was hopeless to ask her 

alter her decision. 

Here, however, Jack Furness came 
to the over the 


loss of my rooms, 


rescue. He worried 
and blamed himself 
for being the cause of my disgrace 
in the eyes of my landlady. 

Next day when we met over break- 
fast, he propounded his way out of 
the difficulty. 

“We two have got to stick together,” 
“until Moule and all his gang 
of scoundrels are safe in jail. Well, 
what’s the matter with my house in 
Denmark Street? There is plenty of 
room for both of us, and old Gates 
and his wife have been doing nothing 
there time. We might as 
well use the place.” 


4e enid 
ne said, 


for some 
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This house in Denmark Street was 
part of his inheritance from his uncle, 
but Jack had rarely used it. It was 


far too big for a bachelor establish- 
ment, having three flights in addition 
to the basement, and he always said 
that he felt lost in it. Yet he had 
never cared to dispose of the prop- 
erty, which had been his uncle’s house 


1 


for years. He allowed the old 
who had been his uncle’s only servants, 
to live on the premises, thereby retain- 
i tor comfortable 
tay in town in necessity. 

\Ve changed our quarters that very 
he removal of my library- 
ly un- 
get all 


housed in Den- 


couple, 


himself a place 


case of 
4 mr 
day. i 
principa 


1 
| 


scientific—was quite an 
but we 
longing 
Street before nigh 
settled down quickly in 
Gates and his wife 
lighted to have the house 
again, 
gently 


dertaking, 
my be 
mark 

We 


home. 


managed to 


5 safely 








our new 
were de- 
ecupied 


and saw to our comfort dili- 


1 was able to get ahead once more 
with a series of articles I had in hand 
for a magazine that specialized in popu- 


lar science, while Jack made another 


hic 


with book on 


1s to the Ellison Foundation and 


its dangerous inhabitants, we seemed 


to have come to a dead end. We dis- 
cussed the problem time and again but 


could net see any means whereby we 
which we 


*47 
With a 


could collect evidence with 
could go again to the 


chance of 


police 


heatter 10°C 
pete! success. 








Of Witch Temple we said little, and 
less as the days went by, though in 
my mind—and I feel sure in Jack’s 
mind also—-she was ever present 

We »w confident, as time went by, 

1 —s 1 

€ etermimeda to - us 
aione, ct nvinced, no doubt, that ¢ 
_ = ~7 + 4 2044 Lise T 1.4 
were powerless LO injure i111, jn) this, 
as we were soon to discover, we were 


gravely mistaken. 


The weather about this time was phe 
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nomenally hot and close, 
it difficult to work in any comfort 
It grew more oppressive as the days 
went on—so much so that it affected 


and I found 


our spirits. We grew surly and ir. 
ritable, and even show od a distaste for 
each other’s society. For myself, I be 


gan to be obsessed 
were in danger, 


kind. I 


with the idea that 
and danger of no 
put this down en- 
tirely to the weather, for I am no be- 
liever in present and though 
evenis quickly proved me to be right, 
I consider it a coincidence. 

One morni was 
Jack my room in his 
pajamas. I should explain that I slept 
upon the second floor overlooking Den- 
mark Street, and that Jack’s bedroom 
was immediately underneath mine. 

“T say, Dick,” he said a worried 


we 


ordinary 





iments, 


mere 


g, while I 





di essing, 


Furness came to 








way, “just have a look at my face, will 
you? ‘¢ can’t make it out. Have I 
caught some skin disease, or what? It 
looks like an acid stain, but I haven't 


been near acid.” 


Ther« seeing to 
right ear, tem- 
were colored 
peculiar yellow-brown, yet with a livid, 
unhealthy tint about it. 
I examined the discoloration closely. 


was no difficulty in 


what he referred. His 


ple, and cheek bonc 


It had some resemblance to the staio 
caused by nitric acid, yet in a way it was 
different At the back of 


my mind 
eling that I had seen 


something of the kind before, but where 


or when ] 
“When 


asked. 


could 


did 


not say. 


you first this?” I 


nowce 


when I 


""nry: & 


we niunites aco 
rew iil 5 ALY, 


went to shave,” replied Jack 
‘Ys it painful at all? Did you not 
feel it before?” 





notion be- 


plied Furness 
fore I got out of bed 
unusual about the 
sort of stiff, 
but I thought nothing of it un- 


there was 


feel of 


that 
something 
my 

tion 


face—a numb sensa- 














, 
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til I looked in the mirror. It’s queer, 
jsn’t it?” 
“can 
mitted. ae 
I may say that at this time I did not 
stain in any with 


make nothing of it,’ I ad- 


connect the way 


Moule. There was no reason why I 
should. We had been free from his 


activities for some time, and there was 
not any feature of the affair 
gested him to my mind, Indeed, 
not give the incident much 
thought. I took the discoloration to 
be due to one of those minor 
that come without explana- 
tion and disappear as unaccountably 
as they come. I remember that I ad- 
vised Furness to let his doctor see it 
if it did not quickly go away, and, for 
the moment, that was the end of the 
matter. Furness did not even postpone 
an expedition that he had planned for 
that day. 

In addition to the house in Denmark 
Street, his uncle had left him a 
estate, including an old country house 
called Valley Manor. As we were both 
so much oppressed by tl se heat of 


that sug- 


more 


ailments 


Bl 
to us all 


small 





ie cl 
j 
I 


the city, he had suggested that we mig ht 
run ig into the country for a change 


of ¢ First, however, he wanted to 


make sure that the house was in a 
condition to receive us, and he pro- 
posed to go down, taking Gates with 
him to put things to rights, and return- 
ing probably next day. 

In the meantime I w ef é 


Denmark Street with Mrs. Gates to at- 


tend to my wants 
] 
1 


On the morning after Jack’s depar 


ture, as I came downstairs from my 
bedroom, [ heard a peculiar ailing 
sound coming from the direction of 
my friend’s room. At first I could not 
imagine what it was, but I remem d 
Jack’s fox terrier, Gyp, and came to 
the conclusion that the dog must have 


been accidentally shut 
bedroom. 


into his master’s 


«a tad % oy a ae ; 
Gyp had been left in the care of 


Temple 


lil 


Gates for some time, but his master’s 
long absence had not lessened the dog’s 


affection. Since we had come to Den- 
mark Street he had slept each night at 
the foot of his master’s bed, and on 


Jack’s departure the previous day had 
vented his grief in pitiful, and to me 
distracting, howls. 
say, that the dog had 
probably been shut up in Jack’s bed- 
room I went to release him. To my 
urprise, however, I found that the 
door of the was not closed. The 
peculiar wailing that I had heard still 
continued, and I entered the room to 
see what was the matter. 

It was a horrible sight that met my 
eyes. The unfortunate 
the bed, just 


Thinking, as 1 


room 


dog Jay upon 


below the pillow, where 


he had no doubt gone to sleep on the 
previous evening. He was alive, but 
no more, and it was obvious that he 
could not last long. The hair had all 


17 


allen from his body, and the tissues 
of the skin and flesh, so far as I could 
ascertain, were partially decomposed. 
ven as I bent over to look at the 


little 


' > lha- f ] 
the head fell 


ceased, 
and the 


poor wretch, the wailing 
forward limp, 
dog died. 

[ bed and the whole 
cause of 


but everything seemed 


examined the 
room for some clew to the 


at. } ’ 1 
the dog’s death, 





in its normal condition. The window 
opposite the bed was wide open, as 
Furness had probably left it, for in the 
pressive weather we had been expe- 
fencing we wanted all the aii possi- 
le, and we slept with our windows as 
wide open as we could geet them 
At first I could make nothing of this 
fresh development, but in my morning 
1 


paper [ came across a paragraph, one 


word of which recalled to ny mind 
I had seen 
nature to that 


Jack Furness had suffered 


the circumstances 11 which 
2 1 ° . o" 

skin trouble of a similar 
trom which 
th hanerhovis ar 
tne previous day. 


a whole train 
The death of 


The connection made, 


{ deductions followed. 
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the dog was due to the same cause as —mnamely, that the force that had killed 
the stain upon my friend’s face, only poor Gyp had reached him through the 
on the second cccasion the force at open window. 
work had been infinitely more powerlul. i now turned my attention to the 
Had Jack slept in his own bed t! 
night, I had no doubt that I would is strange how little one observes of 
have found him, instead of the dog, at ne’s neighbors unless some special cir- 
the point of death in the morning. stance brings them to one’s notice. 
The word which gave me the clew found when I looked across the way 
the nature of the force at work oc a had never consciously looked at 
curred in a paragraph relating he houses opposite before. Certainly 
Moule. References t ir enemy they all looked harmless and _ respec. 
were common in the news; I 
this time. His diamond-manufacturins A chat with Mrs. Gates, however, 


scheme was being given great public licited the fac at number nineteen, 


houses on the other side of the Street, It 


ity, and there was rarely a day upon he house whicl taced us, had 
which I did not find some mention of been empty for a year, and had 
the subject. just been let. How recently 
The paragraph I have mentioned — sh ! not say, nor what manner 
gave some account of Moule’s re f peopie the new tenants were. 
searches in radio-activity, and the There was nothing more that I could 
ject had no sooner been brough do until night, when I hoped to have 
mind than I remembered the skin affec- Jack Furness to assist me. In this I 
tions I had seen produced ‘as disappointed, for late in the daya 


before by the action of radium. That arrived telling me that he had de- 
I was in the presence of anothe i ‘ided to stay another night at Valley 
festation of Moule’ 
now not the light i ot, and CHAPTER XII 
thanked for the accident iP Re 
of Jack’s absence , that had put me ol i SAe 

my guard before it was too late. AD made up my mind that dur- 


the horri- “~ ing the coming night I would test 


How Moule had et 
i theory of Gyp’s death. I impressed 
ghost of an idea. new of no form pon Mrs. Gates that she must on no 
of radiant action sufficiently pow account mention to any one that the 
to produce deat ‘ertainly not to pr dog had died of a peculiar disease. I 
duce death in one night. Having, how was afraid that ii the news reached 
ever, got upon the track of this new Moule he would guess that his plot had 
plot against us, I welco: he chance miscarried and th 
of probing to the boiton if 

»— what 

ad_ slept 
room and once more ex L it il fT luring the previous night. 
oughly. The only new fact it l I felt su iat he must be kept well 
certained was that the paintwo n the osted as our movements, and that 
window sill was bliste in one or tv he would quickly hear of Jack’s ab 
laces. For al 


yeen caused by the hot su e had { waited until midnight before put 


} 
1 
I 


experienced, but if not it tended to con ing my plan into execution. It was a 


firm the theory I already entertained peculiar plan, and looked absurd upon 
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During the day I had 
into my camera, and 


Jack’s bedros m and. 


the face of it. 
put fresh plates 
] now went to 
keeping well to 
should not come into the 
between bed and window, I exposed 
four plates, exposures varying 
from one-quarter second to 
This I did in pitch darkness, for 
it was a cloudy, moonless night. 

So interested was I in the result of 
my experiment that I — the 
plates at once. I was surprised at my 
own success. At the best I had “oto 
for some dim impresion upon the 
plate, but I got far more than that. On 
all four I got something of a picture, 
and with two-seconds’ exposure I had 

clear and well exposed a negative 
as if I had made the exposure at mid- 
day. 

The very extent of my success mys- 
tified me the more. I knew of no 
radiant principle so powerful é 
fect ™ exposure in such a short time 
in black darkness, but I could imagine 
that the genius of a man like Moule 
might have developed a force of this 
nature far beyond its generally 
cepted limitations. A certain unrea- 
soning terror took possession of me 
as thought of the unknown extent of 
the danger that faced us 
When I retired to my bedroom I 
carefully c window, trusting 
that this might prove some safeguard, 
as ultra-violet rays cannot penetrate 
through ordinary glass to any great ex- 
tent. 

As a 
my bed 
out of the direct 


j 


laving made 


one corner, so tnat L 


direct line 


giving 
tén sec- 


onds. 


s to et- 


ac- 


1 , 
losed my 


I moved 


was 


precaution 
corner where it 
line of the 


further 
into a 
window. 
I felt 


these terations 


that I had done all in my power 
to render myself saie against the ter- 
rible fate that had befallen poor Gyp, 


yet I felt neither comfortable nor se- 
cure. I lay awake the greater part of 
the night thinking over the latest de- 
velopment of Moule’s power and striv- 


8E ps 
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ing to solve the mystery of it, but with- 
out 

Next day, 
returned. He had left 


success. 
to my relief, Jack Furness 
Gates at Val- 


ley Manor getting the house in order 
for us, for he had “decided that as soon 
as possible we should move into the 
country. 


I related to him all that had hz LPP pened 
in his absence, and tried to impress 
upon him the narrowness of his escape. 
What troubled him most nearly, how- 
ever, was the terrible fate of his dog, 
to which he was greatly attached. 

We discussed the position for a long 


time, but the only decision we could 
come to was that we should sit up to- 


gether in my bedroom and keep-a watch 
upon the house opposite. We did not 
dare to risk stronger measures, such 
as an attempt at entering house. 
We had no evidence to go upon and 
might easily land ourselves in difficul- 
ties. Nor did we that we 
could afford to approach the police 
again. We had burned 
once, and to go to them a: 
mere theories that I had evolved, 
only land us in ridicule, if 
About eleven that night, then, we 
went to my bedroom on the 


the 


consider 


our fingers 
gain with tne 

' 
would 


not worse. 


secon 1 


floor and commenced our watch upon 
the house opposite. We kept the win- 
dow shut, but uncurtained, and stayed 


ut of the direct line along which 
would travel as we could while 
our view upon the posite 

In Jack’s room, wells 98 ely 


we had left the window wide 


as far 
the ray 
retaining 
Wi indows. 


below us, 


open. 
It was etiteed one o’clock in the morn- 
ing before anything occurred. We had 


expected no more, at best, than some 


slight indication that there was life 
and inovement going on in the house 
opposite. We could not have antici- 





pated what actually took place, and we 
were quite unprepared to meet it when 
it came—though [ think we acted 
promptly enough. 
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It was a very dark night. No light 
showed from the windows of the house 
we had under observation; indeed, so 
dark was it that we could not even dis- 
tinguish the forms of the windows. 

Suddenly we were startled by a 
shriek, and a bright flash which gave 
us a momentary view of the interior of 
a room, so clearly and sharply that it 
might have been the illuminated stage 
of a theater. 

A woman’s voice called some words 
that we could not distinguish—but the 
voice was the voice of Witch Temple. 
It was Witch Temple, too, whom we 
saw in that momentary flash, struggling 
in the arms of Moule; and then the 
light was gone as suddenly as it had 
appeared, and we were shut off once 
more from the drama which was being 
enacted so close to us. 

Without a word of consultation we 
left our post of observation and 
rushed aiownstairs to the street door. 
On the way I recollected an electric 
torch which lay on a side table in the 
dining room. I stopped to get it, so 
that Jack Furness was well ahead of 
me and had nearly crossed the street 
before I left the house. 

I overtook him upon the doorstep 
of the house opposite, where he was 
fumbling for the door handle in the 
dark. 

“We must smash the 
declared as I reached him. 
“No, no,” I advised. 

quietly if we can.” 

So far as we knew Moule had no 
reason to think we were on the alert, 
and any noise would simply put him 
on his guard. 

I flashed the torch on the door and 
found the handle. As was only to be 
expected, the door would not open from 
the outside. 

“Stand aside, Dick!’ whispered Fur- 
ness excitedly. ‘Let me break it in.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” I retorted angrily. 
“You will only give yourself—and me 


door in,” he 


“Let’s get in 
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—into his hands.. Let’s try the base. 
ment.” 

We slipped quietly down the outside 
stair, and one by one I tried the wip. 
dows. The third one I found slightly 
open at the top. Slowly and carefully 
I pushed it up from the bottom. | 
moved without a sound. I flashed my 
lamp into the room and found it to be 
the kitchen. 

“In with you, Jack,” I whispered, 
“And for God’s sake be silent. Slip 
your shoes off when you are in.” 

I followed close upon his heels, and, 
having discarded our shoes, we opened 
the kitchen door and found the steps 
leading up to the main part of the 
house. 

Finding that the flash oi my torch 
was so bright that it would be likely 
to give us away, I tied my folded hand- 
kerchief over the projector and ob- 
tained a dull, faint light, just sufficient 
to guide us and save us from colliding 
with what we might find upon our way. 

I insisted upon taking the lead. I 
did not trust in Jack’s discretion should 
we find Witch Temple suffering at the 
hands of Moule. A wild rush would 
probably end in our discomfiture. We 
must find out how the land lay before 
we attempted to act. 

We crept up the stairs silently. The 
room which we had seen so suddenly 
illuminated must be, I concluded, on 
the second floor. In this I proved to 
be right. We neither saw nor heard 
any sign of life in the lower parts of 
the house, but when we reached the 
top of the second stair a stream of light 
from a partially open door met our 
eyes. 

I pressed Jack’s arm and in the faint- 
est of whispers begged him once more 
to be silent. 

Even across the landing I could rec- 
ognize the bitter, sneering voice of 
Moule. 

“T think we have her securely now, 
Jartex,” I heard him say. “Just tie 


” 





Witch Temple 


that rope once more round the bed- 
post, will you? Nothing like being on 


the safe side.” 
“That shouid cao it,” 
I presumed was the 
after a pause. “She : 
of that— though she is so slippe 


ile 


astonished at you being taken in 
so long, Moule.” 

Moule laughed harshly. 

“An amiable weakness, Jartex,” 
said bitterly. “You would not have 
suspected me of the softer feelings 
dare say.” 

“T have always thought you were a 
fool over the girl—if that is what you 
mean. No good could come of it, I 
felt sure.” 

“Still, even you never suspected that 
her madness was assumed, and that she 
was spying upon us and upsetting our 
plans. This accounts for 
many strange circumstances in the past. 
In particular it our fail- 
ure to wipe out young fools 
across the way. Still, we have them 
safely enough now. But first to settle 
this girl. Just help me to turn the pro- 
jector on her, will you?” 

I felt sure from the voices that there 
were only the two men present, but 
while they spoke I had crawled silently 
across the and found that 
through the partially open door I could 
get a view of a good part of the room. 

On a large deal table in the middl 
stood a mass of complicated apparatus. 
I examined this with great interest, 
and although I could not entirely solve 
the problem of the mysterious force, 
I saw enough to guess pretty well the 
lines upon which Moule was working. 

He had, first of all, a battery of long 
uviol lamps, connected up to the light- 
ing arrangements of the room. The 
special glass of these lamps was coated 
over with some black m: 
explained why no light accompanied 
the actinic quality of the ray. I had 
no doubt that Moule had discovered 


discovery 


accounts for 


thace 
LLiCsC 


landing 


terial which 
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some medium that was impervious to 

light rays, but was easily penetrated 
by the highly actinic ultra-violet rays. 

remaiiing part of the apparatus 

in detail, but 1 

iat the rays from the battery 

of lamps were concentrated upon a pe- 

culiarly coated and then pro- 

jected in one stream through the pro- 

jector Moule had mentioned. 

I saw Jartex and Moule direct this 
projector toward a corner of the room 
that was hidden from me, but in which 
I knew Witch Temple was tied down 
upon a bed. It was almost inconceiv- 
able that they could be inhuman enough 
to turn this hellish contrivance upon a 
helpless girl. 

I had but to look at Moule’s 
however, to see that this was his inten- 
tion. The thin, cynical lips were turned 
back slightly in a snarl of triumph. 
All trace of the softer mood that he 
had displayed toward Witch Temple 
in the past had go: 

I was interested in what 
was going on before me that I had for- 
gotten Jack Furness, until I felt him 

ing at my sleeve. He had crept 
after had seen for himself 
what happening in the room, 
though he could make nothing of it. 

“What are they up to? Where is 
Witch Temple?” he whispered in my 
ear. 

I pressed my hand upon his mouth 
as a signal to him to be silent. I 
wanted to see and hear as much as pos- 
sible before taking action. 

“Now, Jartex, if you will just switch 
on that current we can leave the lady 
to her own meditations,” I heard Moule 
say. 

“You mean to go off and leave it 
running?” asked Jartex in a surprised 
tone. 

“Yes,” said Moule. “A few minutes 
at such close range will kill her, but if 
we leave the ray playing upon her un- 
til to-morrow night we shall be spared 


clear to me 


piate 


face, 


so intensely 


and 


was 


‘ 
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the inconvenience of disposing of the 
body. The tissues will disintegrate en- 
tirely within twenty-four hours.” 

“You are a wonderful man, Moule!” 
exclaimed his companion with a mix- 
ture of admiration and awe in his voice. 

“T use the brains with which I came 
into the world, that is all,” replied 
Moule; but I could see that he was 
pleased. 

“What about our enemies across the 
way?” asked Jartex. 

“We shall return and deal with them 
to-morrow night. This matter presses 
most. Switch on the current.” 

It was the signal that I awaited. 

“Come, Jack!” I shouted, and rushed 
into the room. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
RESCUED! 


OULE and Jartex were completely 
taken by surprise. 

I crashed my torch through the uviol 
tubes, destroying at one blow the com- 
plicated and terrible apparatus. Jack 
Furness felled Jartex with his fist and 
then closed with Moule. 

“Cut her loose, Dick,” he 
he went into action. 

Witch Temple lay stretched upon the 
bare mattress of a bed. A handkerchief 
was tied over her mouth, and she was 
roped securely down so that she was 
incapable of movement. I cut the bonds 
as quickly as I could. 

As soon as her hands were free she 
tore the gag*from her mouth. 

“Quick!” she cried. ‘We must get 
away at once. There are others in the 
house !” 

I turned and found Jartex—who was 
on his feet again—in the act of aiming 
a blow at Furness—who still at 
grips with Moule—from behind. 

Picking up one of the ropes with 
which Witch Temple had been tied, I 
threw it over Jartex and pulled him 
to the ground. At the same moment 


cried as 


was 
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Jack and Moule fell together, the foy. 
mer on top. 

“Quick! Hurry! We must go! 
cried the sweet voice of Witch Tem. 
ple. 

She stood -at the door, and I say 
her changing the key to the other side. 

“Come!” T cried to Jack; and helped 
him to shake off Moule and rise. 

I dragged him after me, and we got 
out of the room. Witch Temple shut 
the door and locked it, making pris- 
oners of the two within. 

“T am afraid we are too late!” she 
whispered. “The others have been 
roused.” 

Sure enough, I heard 
movement from below. 

“We must risk it,” I answered in 
equally low tones. “We may still take 
them by surprise, and we have the ad- 
vantage of position. Come along, 
Jack. You and I must lead the way.” 

We set out down the stairs in dark- 
ness, not daring to show a light. 

“Anything wrong up there?” called 
a voice from below. “What’s all the 
noise about?” 

We made no answer, but crept on 
silently down the stairs. On the first 
landing I bumped violently into some 
one. 

“What’s up? 
voice once more. 
turn the lights on.” 

That was the last thing we wanted. 
I heard hands fumbling on the wall for 
the switch, and, taking advantage of 
the momentary delay, I whispered: 

“Now! Down the other stairs!” 

I had Witch Temple’s hand in mine, 
and drew her with me across the land- 
ing. We rushed down the second flight 
careless what made, and as 
we went, a light switched on behind us. 

“Stop!” shouted the voice behind. 

We were in the hall, with the front 
door before us. 

“Go on, Dick! Get her out!” cried 
Jack Furness, “I'll hold the rear.” 


sounds of 


’ 


Who’s there?” cried 
“Hold on till I 


ne Mise we 
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I gave one glance behind and saw 
three men rushing down the stairs be- 
hind us. Then I made-for the door. 
Luckily it was not bolted, but merely 
locked, and I had it open in a moment. 

“Come along, Jack!” I cried. 

I saw him hand out right and left 
jabs, and the two foremost men stag- 
gered back upon the third. Then he 
turned and ran out through the door 
which I held open for him. As the 
others made to follow I slammed the 
door upon them and ran, 

A minute later the three of us were 
safely back on our own premises. 

I led the way to the smoking room, 
where the embers of the fire still 
glowed upon the hearth. I switched on 
the lights and drew an armchair close 
to the fire for the girl. 

“I think, Jack, a glass of wine,” I 
stammered. Now that we were out of 
immediate danger, J found myself un- 
accountably embarrassed in the pres- 
ence of our visitor. 

“Yes—yes!” said Jack; and blun- 
dered off to the sideboard. 

I saw a glow in the eyes of Jack 
Furness, and at the moment I hated 
him. I knew that the feelings in my 
heart were duplicated in his, and I felt 


e 


how hopeless—how grotesque—my own 
passion was. 

Witch Temple sat 
fire, her beautiful dark eyes reflecting 
the dull glow of it. Her face was very 
pale, but wonderfully beautiful, not- 
withstanding the wildly disordered state 
of her hair and clothing. She held the 
wine glass that Jack had given her, 
although she thre 
much; her hand stea 
steadier than mine. 

Jack Furness and I stood gazing at 
her foolishly. . 

“Won't 
denly, looking up and glancing f 


gazing into the 


and 
had gone 


Was 


you sif down?” she said sud- 





rom 
one to the other of us with a quain 
and altogether delightful smile. 

Th ta : 

You will want to know what hap- 
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pened,” she continued when we had 
accepted her invitation. “It is very 


Knowing my uncle’s intention, 
I was determined to save him. Unfor- 
tunately he caught me in the act 
tampering with his apparatus, and now 
able to help him 


simple. 
of 
I shall never be 
again.” 

I looked at her in astonishment. She 
had saved ws from her uncle’s madly 
criminal schemes, yet she talked of 
helping fim, and spoke in a tone that 
I read as expressing a tender affection! 
[ could make nothing of it. 

The girl seemed to read my thought. 

“You think I am mad?” she said, 
shaking her head sadly. “If I am not 
I think I have good cause to be. But 
there is no time to talk of the past now. 
Some other time—if we live—I shall 
tell you my story. At present we have 


our own danger to think of. It is 
very great!” 

“What can hurt us here?” asked Jack 
Furness skeptically. 


“I do not know,” replied Witch Tem- 
ple. “I only know that we can trust 
my uncle to find a way to reach us. 
Now that he has found me out, he will 
never rest until he has punished me 
for my deception. Besides, knowing 
that you are now in a position to hear 
more about: him, he will try harder than 
ever to kill you. We ought to make 
the house as secure as possible at once.” 

“All we can do to-night is to make 
sure of the d ” T said. 


doors and windows, 
“And keep watch in turn,” added 


the girl. “He will not waste any 
time.” 
“Come, Jack,” I said; “let’s go and 


attend to our defenses.” 

We made a round of the lower part 
the house together, securing both 
and back doors by bolting them, 


all the win- 


tront 
and assuring ourselves that 
were in position. 


hall I spoke to him. 


1 
aow catches 


In I hated 


to talk of Witch Temple to him, yet 
I had to throw it in his way to take 


the 
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that care of her which I longed to take 
myself. 

“TI suppose it hasn’t occurred to you 
that you are the host of the establish- 
ment?” I said ill-naturedly. 

“What d’you mean, Dick?” he asked. 
“Have you not got everything you 
want ?” 

“Me! What do I matter?” I said 
bitterly. “Can’t you see that after 
what she has gone through, that girl 
must be terribly tired? Have you not 
thought of offering her a room to re- 
tire to, and a bed to sleep in?” 

“Of course we should have seen to 
that! But what are we going to do 
about it?” 

“Tt is fairly obvious!’ I replied 
shortly. “Wake Mrs. Gates and give 
the girl into her charge.” 

“But how can I explain to her? Who 
shall I say she is?” 

“Oh, say she’s your deceased wife’s 
sister, or your aunt unexpectedly come 
up from the country or—or—any 
damned thing you like, so long as you 
get the girl off to bed!” 

To this day I do not know what 
story Furness told to Mrs. Gates, for 
I stalked away in my rage, and fumed 
in solitude until I knew by the cessa- 
tion of sounds that Witch Temple had 
gone with Mrs. Gates for the night. 
When I felt sure that the coast was 
clear I returned to the smoking room 
and found Jack Furness sitting by the 
fire with a perplexed look upon his face. 

“Hello, Dick!” he exclaimed as I en- 


tered. “I was wondering where you 
were, and what had come over you. 


Has old Moule got on your nerves, or 
what ?” 

“Yes. That’s it,” I replied, readily 
accepting this explanation of my con- 
duct.. I had got over the worst of my 


chagrin, and felt rather ashamed of 

my display of temper. 
“Witch Temple asked 

were,” said Jack. 


where you 
“She wanted to say 
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good night to you and thank you for 
saving her life.” 

“No more me than you,” I replied 
shortly, the old feeling returning at this 
second-hand praise. 
“Oh, nonsense!” cried Jack heartily, 
“But for you I should have balled up 
the whole affair. If you had not 
stopped me I would have smashed in 
the front door and had the whole gang 
on top of us. I always said it was 
brains we needed to fight Moule with, 
and you’ve proved it. Even now I have 
the most vague idea of what the old 
scoundrel was up to.” 

“We don’t want to think so much 
of what happened to-night, as of what 
will happen to-morrow,” I said, to 
change the subject. “We have to con- 
sider what we propese to do. One 
thing is certain—we cannot stay here. 
What about your house in the coun- 
try. Is it ready to receive us Pe 

“That’s the very thing!” exclaimed 
Jack delightedly. ‘“We shall be per- 
fectly safe there. Gates is busy put- 
ting things in order, but we 
as soon as we like. Shall we go to- 
morrow ?” 

“T would set out now if it were pos 
sible,” I replied seriously. ‘“To-mor- 
row may be too late.” 

“If you say so, Dick, I accept it as 
gospel,” said Furness, who was ev- 
dently impressed by the seriousness of 
my tone. “I know where I can get 
a car. We'll pack up and clear out as 
early as we can, and once at Valley 
Manor, we are safe. You never saw 
such a wild, solitary spot.” 

“T hope it will prove as safe as you 
think,” I said doubtfully, as I took the 
first watch and Jack went off to bed. 

It was almost dawn before I roused 
Furness to take his turn, and in the 
meantime nothing had happened to jus 
tify our precautions. Nor was there 
any sign during Jack’s watch that our 


can g0 


enemies were active. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A VISIT KROM MOULE. 


AVING spent a very strenuous eve- 
ning and been on the alert the 
greater part of the night, I slept heav- 
ily, with the result that I was the last 
to get down to breakfast in the morn- 
ing. 

As I approached the dining room I 
was conscious of the sound of laugh- 
ter, and when I entered I found Witch 
Temple and Jack Furness already at 
table, engaged in animated conversa- 
tion. Their eyes were bright, their 
faces lit by smiles, and they gave the 
impression of being entirely well 
pleased with each other. A spasm of 
pain contracted my heart, and I felt 
alone and out of sympathy with the 
others. 

Witch Temple was hardly recogniz- 
able as the girl whom we had rescued 
the night before. Her hair was ar- 
ranged to suit her lovely oval face. 
Her cheeks had a faint, becoming color. 
Her dress, though, of course, the same 
that she had worn the previous night, 
was put on with care and attention. 

It had been part of her 
Moule’s imbecile pay no at- 
tention to her dress 
sity was gone, and even with the slight 
means at her disposal she had made 
herself look trim and smart. 

As I entered she rose and came to 
meet me with hand outstretched. 

“Good morning, Mr. Montaigne,” 
she said; and her dazzled 
“We are waiting for you, to go 
committee on our plan of campaign. 


1 
| 
i 


pose as 
niece to 


, but now that neces- 


smile me. 


into 


But first | want to th ink you tor sav- 


ing me last night. Mr. Furness has 
told me all about it, and how. but for 
you, I would have died under the ray.” 


Before the sweetness of her smile 
and the kindly light in her eyes all 
my jealousy disappeared. 

Tata a Ny » 

You ‘must not believe what 
Furness tells you,” I replied. 


Jack 


“His 
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strong arms had more to do with your 
rescue than any action of mine. But 
that is nothing. Think what we have 
to thank you for. You°have saved 
our lives time and again.” 

“Then we shall say no more about 
it. We are all in the same boat, and 
the urgent thing at the moment is to 
know which way to steer.” 

Over breakfast we discussed our 
next move. Witch Temple agreed with 
me that our only hope of safety lay 
in getting out of her uncle’s reach as 
quickly as possible. I gathered that 
she had no relative other than Moule 
to whom she could go, and that she 
was entirely without resources of her 
own. As to her past history, there 
was no time for us to hear it at the 
moment, had she offered to tell it to 
us, which she did not. 

One curious fact we learned. during 
that talk. It came out through a sug- 
gestion made by Jack Furness. 

“T don’t see why we should run 
way,” he said. “Now that we have 
liss Temple to back us up, we ought 
to be able to convince the police that 
we are not drunken maniacs. In that 
case we could have the whole Moule 
gang under lock and key before night.” 

Vitch Temple shook her head. 

“You cannot do said 
firmly, “because I will never agree. I 
will not testify against my uncle!’ 

We both looked at her in astonish- 
ment, but we could see by her expres- 
that what she said was irrevoc- 
able. Neither of us felt called upon 

he matter further at the 


to urge tne 
time, and after a slight embarrassed 


that,” she 


sion 


pause we left the subject. 
yn arrived at as the result 
of our consultation was that Jack Fur- 





Che dec 
sne decist 


ness should get a fast car at once and 
that we should all—including Mrs 
Gates—set out for Valley Manor. We 
trusted that, were we pursued, we 
should be able to discover the fact and 
somehow or other elude our enemies, 
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Breakfast was over, and I had re- 
tired to one of the windows alone— 
for I was very conscious of my in- 
feriority to Furness when it came to 
the matter of light conversation—and 
I had left the other two talking by 
themselves. I was standing, looking 
gloomily down at the street when I 
recognized, with a thrill of fear, a fa- 
miliar figure. It was Moule. 

An electric brougham had driven up 
to our door and it was from this he 
stepped, in his silk hat and morning 
coat, with the shaven, keen face that 
I knew so well and feared so much. 

As he mounted the steps to our door 
I turned and warned Furness and 
Witch Temple. 

“What shall we do?” 
“We must keep him out!” 

It was too late for that, had we 
wished to refuse him admission, for 
already I heard his voice in the hall 
in conversation with Mrs. Gates. 

“You must not stay,” I said rapidly 
to Witch Temple. ‘“Come—run up- 
stairs to the top floor.” 

I opened the door for her, and with- 
out a word she did what I wished. I 
watched her until she was safely out 
of sight, and then turned, just in time 
to receive Moule, who followed in the 
wake of Mrs. Gates. 

“Ah! Good morning, Montaigne.” 
He greeted me with a conventional 
smile. “I hope my early call does not 
inconvenience you.” 

Somehow the fear with which I had 
envisaged Moule on the previous eve- 
ning had vanished to a great extent in 
the light of day, and I felt more ready 
to meet him on terms of equality. 

“Not at all, professor; not at all,” 
I replied easily, and opening the door 
I ushered him into the smoking room. 

“You know Doctor Moule, I think ?”’ 
I said to Jack, who followed me into 
the room. 

“T have good reason to!” replied 
Furness with a scowl. 


cried Jack. 
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“You make a mistake, Mr. Furness, 
in permitting your feelings to cloud 
your intellect,” said Moule, noticing the 
words and the expression. “Now our 
mutual friend, Montaigne, is above such 
frailties. Look at him—all smiles and 
urbanity—like myself. Although we 
do not happen to see eye to eye on 
certain matters, surely we can conduct 
our affairs with the amenities of po- 
lite society.” 

“Damn your amenities!” cried Jack 
angrily. “You are no more than a 
blood-thirsty scoundrel for all your 
brains and fine words, and if I had 
my way of it I’d heave you through the 
window without more ado!” 

“T dare say, I dare say,” said Moule 
with his icy smile. “Fortunately our 
Montaigne is gifted with more wis- 
dom.” 

Now I had missed no word, gesture, 
or glance of our enemy since he had 
entered the room. The reason of his 
coming I could not guess, and I knew 
that I must be prepared for anything. 
It crossed my mind that it might be 
his intention to hold us in parley while 
others of his gang entered the house 
and kidnaped Witch Temple. 

{ opened the smoking-room door and 
placed a chair by it. 

“Tf you sit here, Jack,” I said, “you 
will be able to join in the conversa- 
tion and at the same time keep an eye 
on the front door.” 

Moule smiled again as Jack took 
up the position I had suggested. 

“No doubt you are wise to be cau- 
tious, Montaigne,” he said. “But I give 
you my word you are wrong. I have 
come to talk things over in a friendly 
way, to see if we cannot find a solu- 
tion of our difficulties that will please 
both parties.” 

“T am quite ready to listen to you,” 
I said, knowing that the less I said 
the better. 

“T take it,” continued Moule, eying 
me as I should think a snake must eye 
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the bird it wishes to fascinate, “I take 
it that you are willing to make some 
slight sacrifice for the sake of peace 
and safety :” 

“I make no 
Moule,” I replied cautiously. 

He shook his head disapprovingly. 

“Vou are a very difficult man to deal 
with,” he said. ‘However, I will put 
my proposition. Swear that neither 
of you will take any further interest 
in my affairs, and give me back my 
niece, and I, on my part, will pass my 
word to spare you from the fate that 
I have already arranged for you.” 

He paused and awaited my reply. 

“Tt seems to me, professor, that your 
very proposition is an admission of 
weakness, if not of failure,” I answered 
him. “If your power is so great, and 
our fate so certain, why worry us with 
compromises ¢’ 

“Build no hopes on that, Montaigne !” 
retorted Moule. ‘So soon as I leave 
thie house, your fate is sealed! You 
cannot escape me again. Now that I 
have discovered how my niece played 
me false, I can make sure of my plans 
being carried out. You had _ better 
accept my offér while it remains open.” 

All the time he had been speaking, 
my mind had been working rapidly. 
I believed that Moule was serious in 
his proposition, serious, at least, to a 
ertain extent, though how far he would 
keep any promises he made I could 
not guess. 

If that were so, then so long as he 
was in the house with us we were safe. 
Nothing would be attempted against us 
until his present scheme of regaining 
Witch Temple by negotiation had 
failed. Probably the house was not 
even watched except by the driver of 
the brougham. 

I determined to take the risk of act- 
ing upon this supposition, and my first 
step was to lead Moule to believe that 
I was open to consider his offer. 

“Suppose we agree to this, how can 
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we be sure that you will keep your 
part of the compact?” I demanded. 

Moule started to his feet angrily. 
There is no doubt in my mind that he 
really considered himself insulted! 

“How dare you, sir!” he exclaimed 
with flashing eyes. “Is my word not 
good enough for you?” 

“You must remember,” I said calmly, 
“we have had strange experiences of 
what you are capable. I can make 
no promises, either, without getting the 
consent of Mr. Furness.” 

“And that you’ll never get—you dou- 
ble-tongued little hound!” shouted 
Jack, from his seat by the door. 

I had been afraid of this, all along. 
I had seen the growing anger upon 
my friend’s face, and I only hoped that 
it would not blind him to such an ex- 
tent as to render him useless to me. 

I gave Moule a look that was in- 
tended to suggest an understanding be- 
tween us. 

“You will not object to my talking 
the matter over privately with my 
friend?” I suggested. 

Moule gave me one long, keen glance, 
which I returned. 

“Not at all,” he replied, evidently 
satisfied that he had me on his side. 

“T don’t want to talk anything over,” 
declared Furness hotly. “I refuse to 
think of such a damnable proposal!” 

As I walked toward him I had my 
back turned to Moule, and I tried by 
my expression to convey to Jack that 
there was more in this than he wun- 
derstood. I succeeded sufficiently to 
enable me to hustle him out into the 
hall. I closed the door of the smok- 
ing room upon Moule, and led Fur- 
ness into the dining room. 

“How could you be such a—— 

“Don’t be a fool, Jack,” I interrupted. 
“Of course I never thought of it. I 
only wanted to speak to you alone. 
This is our best chance. So long as 
Moule is here we are safe. He must 


” 
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be kept here while we escape, or else 
we are certain to be followed.” 

As I disclosed my plan, it was com- 
ical to see the change in my friend’s 
face. It went from the extreme of 
rage to the extreme of enthusiasm and 
delight. 

“Now this is where you come in,” 
IT continued. “Moule must not be al- 
lowed to make a sound. It’s lucky that 
the smoking room is to the back of 
the house. There is less chance of his 
chauffeur suspecting anything. When 
we have him safely tied up we must 
clear out at once. 
very long before the suspicions of the 
chauffeur are aroused.” 

Jack was in his element at the pros- 
pect of a scrap. While he went to 
shunt for something with which to tie 
up our prisoner, I thought out the de- 
tails of our escape. 

“We must not stay too long away 
or Moule will grow suspicious,” I said, 
as Furness stole quietly back into the 
room with a coil of rope in his hand. 
“Hide that under your coat.” 

We returned to the smoking room. 
I entered first, Furness following and 
closing the door behind him. 

“Well?” said Moule, who was stand- 
ing by the empty fireplace. 

I crossed the room, so that I was be- 
tween him and the window. Furness 
remained near the door. By this dis- 
position of our forces, Moule had to 
turn his back upon Furness in order 
to face me. 

“We have discussed your proposal, 
Doctor Moule,” I began, ‘in all its 
bearings, and we have come to the con- 
clusion that i 

A large hand closed over the pro- 
fessor’s mouth,.and a muscular arm 
pinned him across the chest. 

I rushed forward to 
ance, picked up the rope that had fallen 
to the ground, and entangled it in 
Moule’s legs. He never had a chance. 
We ‘made him as comfortable a gag 


Jack’s assist- 


It will not be so. 
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as possible, and laid him on a lounge 
chair. 

Jack Furness grinned with boyish de. 
light. 

“No time to waste!” TI reminded him, 
“We must be off.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE ESCAPE. 
OW, Jack,” I said when we had re- 
turned to the dining room, “when 
can you get this car?” 

“At once. It’s a private car, and 
shall borrow it from a friend.” 

“Well, hurry up, get your friend to 
drive it to Dean’s roadhouse.  Ar- 
range to meet him there; don’t go 
with him. I'll give Mrs. Gates direc- 
tions to find the same place, and then 
Til bring Witch Temple by another 
route.” 

I risked one glance from the dining- 
room window. Moule’s brougham was 
still and the chauffeur seemed 
absorbed in his newspaper. 

I ran upstairs and called 
Temple. When 
explained to her just what had hap- 
pened and what we proposed to do. 
I shall never forget my fe *s when 
she took my hand and pressed it, and 
thanked me for what I had done. At 
that moment I would not have ex- 
changed my position—with all its dan- 
world. 


41 
tnere, 


she came 


ger—for any other in the 

I shook off my personal feelings with 
difficulty and ran to give Mrs. Gates 
her instructions. What she had been 
told already by Furness and Witch 
Temple, I did not know, but she was 
an intelligent woman, and I quickly 
made her understand that she was to 
get away unobserved, and make her 
way to Dean’s roa 

Finally Witch Temple and I slipped 
out and hurried away. As quickly as 
possible I took her to a shop to buy 
a veil, for her face must be known 
to many of Moule’s associates, and a 


inouse, 





Witch 
chance recognition would ruin our 
plans. 

In the shop it occurred to me sud- 
denly that she was without clothing 
of any kind except what she wore, so 
I pressed some money upon her and 
urged her to buy what she needed, and 
also a bag to carry her purchases. 

All this took some time. The shop- 
ping done, we made our way to the 
rendezvous, where we arrived without 
incident, and without, so far as I could 
ascertain, being followed. 

We were the last to arrive. In the 
road a big touring car was eating up 
gasoline, for Jack’s friend had evi- 
dently thought it advisable to keep his 
engine running. 

Furness, seeing us, went to the car, 
the driver stepped down, and Jack took 
his place. I hurriedly assisted Witch 
Temple into the tonneau. At the same 
moment T found Mrs. Gates by my side, 
and put her in with the girl. A mo- 
ment later I was seated beside Furness 
in front, and we were off. 

I felt sure we had eluded any pos- 
sible pursuit. Our plan of escape had 
been developed and carried out so rap- 
idly that it was highly unlikely that we 
were followed. Nevertheless, twice as 
we rushed along I got Furness to turn 
the car and run quickly back for a few 
miles, but without meeting any machine 
that might be on our track. 

Within three hours we were in Val- 
ley Manor, and certainly the house and 
surroundings looked as safe a spot as 
we could hope to find. 

Inclosed between two ranges of hills 
ran a long valley, through which flowed 
a small stream. At one point in its 
course this stream entered what I may 
call an inner valley, or glen, surrounded 
by high rocky sides. 

I suppose this inner glen would be 
about half a mile long at most, and 
not much more than four hundred 
yards across at its widest. The whole 
of it belonged to Jack Furness, and 
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the only building within it was Val- 
ley Manor. 

A more secluded spot it would be 
difficult to imagine. No main road ran 
through the inner valley, which was 
approached by a private drive which 
entered at the north end and stopped 
when it reached the house. Where the 
stream flowed out at the lower end 
into the main valley there was no road 
of any description. The house itself 
was sheltered among trees, and could 
not be seen until one was almost at the 
end of the drive. 

Such was the spot in which we had 
determined to hide from Moule and 
his associates. The house itself was 
old and rambling, but quite comfortable. 
A pile of bricks and a heap of lime 
witnessed to some repairs recently car- 
ried out. Gates had already got the 
place into some sort of order before we 
arrived, and within a few days his wife 
and Witch Temple between them made 
it look like a home. 

Even the garden was not in such a 
bad condition as one might have ex- 
pected, for Jack’s agent had prevented 
the estate from falling into disrepair, 
and an elderly man from the neighbor- 
ing village had been constantly em- 
ployed about the place. 

Immediately upon our arrival I took 
a survey of the surroundings from a 
balcony upon the upper floor of the 
house. 

“It certainly looks secluded enough,” 
I said to Furness, who was acting as 
my guide. “We are not likely to be 
discovered in any ordinary way. But 
Moule is not an ordinary man.” 

“Oh, come, Dick,” cried Jack, “let’s 
forget Moule for a bit. If we are not 
safe from him here, we may as well 
throw up the sponge and be done with 
it.” 

While he spoke I had been examin- 
ing carefully as much of the surround- 
ing country as one could see. 

“What is that, over there, that looks 
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like a factory chimney?” I asked, point- 
ing toward the spot of which I spoke. 

“It is a factory chimney,” replied 
Furness, ‘‘strange as it may seem; but 
it is not in use now. I believe some 
firm opened a works up there for mak- 
ing photographic paper, but it went 
bankrupt. I don’t wonder at it, for 
they must have been boobs to build 
a factory away down here.” 

The chimney of which I spoke was 
some distance away, on the high 
ground beyond the valley. It was the 
only sign of human handiwork within 
sight, and as it was now unoccupied it 
seemed unlikely that it need concern 
us. Furness showed me all over the 
house and its immediate neighborhood, 
and I felt satisfied that we could not 
have chosen a better retreat. 

We settled down now to a short pe- 
riod of quietude and rest, which to 
me was a time of mingled bliss and 
misery. Merely to live near to Witch 
Temple, to listen to her beautiful voice 
and look upon her lovely presence, was 
joy to me. 

She treated Furness and myse 
partially, and delightful 
friendly and intimate with us as if we 
had been two elder brothers. 

I have spoken of the delight that I 
knew in her presence, but I knew also 
misery and the depth of despair. How 
often did I not curse the accident in 
my childhood that had made me differ- 
ent from other men! There were 
times when I deluded myself into the 
belief that my malformity was so slight 
as to be practically unnoticeable, and 
there were moments when I rushed to 
the other extreme and pictured myself 
a monstrosity. 

My crooked back was responsible for 
but half of the misery that I endured. 
The other half was the result of my 
jealousy of Jack 
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Furness. He was so 
] 


merry, so full of banter and light-heart- 
edness, that he pushed me entirely into 
the shade in our talks—or would have 
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done so, had Witch Temple not come 
to my aid and by some simple question 
or remark drawn me back into the cir. 
cle again. 

By the time of which I am now 
speaking we had heard the story of 
how Witch Temple came to be a mem- 
ber of Moule’s household, and the rea- 
son for her refusal to bear witness 
against him. 

It was on the day after our arrival 
at Valley Manor that she volunteered 
to tell us the story of her past. We 
were sitting together under the shade 
of a great oak tree upon the lawn. 

“T am sure you must both think it 
strange that I have not offered ear- 
lier to tell you how I came to be play- 
ing the part that yott saw me play in 
my uncle’s house,” she said. 

We both protested that if it would 
give her pain to tell us about her past, 
we were content to rest in ignorance. 

“No, no,”’she said. “You have a right 
to know after a!l that you have done 
for me. JI could not otherwise remain 


here longer under your protection.” 











CHAPTER XVI. 


WITCH TEMPLE’S PAST. 
MY mother and my uncle were 
twins,’ explained Witch Tem- 


ple, “and when they were young they 
were devoted to It was 
not until my mother married, in fact, 
that they were ever separated for any 
length of time. 

“My father died when I was a mere 
baby, and from my very earliest child- 


each other. 


hood I was 
my uncle Ge ffrey, not only as a guar- 
dian, but as a man of the most won- 
My mother adored him 


ver tired of talking of him and 


brought up to look upon 


telling me of his growing reputation. 


\fter my father’s early death we 
lived with mv uncle until about tour 


years ago, my mother died also, and 
I was left to his sole guardianship. You 
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can easily understand how great an in- 
fluence he had over me. His praises 
were sung in my ears from my earliest 
childhood, and until about two years 
ago his own treatment of me intensi- 
fied the affection and admiration I had 
for him. 

“He always treated me as though I 
had been his own child, and a favorite 
child at that. He took a delight in 
teaching me himself in scientific sub- 
jects—particularly his ewn special sub- 
ject of physics—and he toek me inio 
his confidence in connection with many 
of his original ideas and theeries. Al- 
though I went to no college and took 
no degree, there are few girls of my 
age who have had such a thorough 
grounding in general science. 

“There was one injustice that an- 
noyed my uncle from my earliest recol- 
lection of him, and as the years passed 
it grew to be an obsession. He never 
tired of talking about it, and at 
he would storm and rage in a way that 
frightened me. I never dreamed, how- 
ever, the terrible means that he 
choose to right what he considered a 
wrong, 

“His grievance was the altogether in- 
adequate rewards that he considered 
that scientific men get through their 
attainments. Politicians, financiers, 
and so on, whom he considered in- 
finitely inferior to himself in brains and 
knowledge, made huge fortunes, while 
the pure scientist had to be content with 
a beggarly professorship at a salary 
which, though perhaps good in a way, 
was no incentive at all to a man of 
genius, 

“I mention this so that you may un- 
derstand how it came about that my 
uncle formed the terrible organization 
that you have such reason to 
know.” 

Witch Temple paused, and her dark 
eyes became dreamy and distant. 

“It is just four years since my 
mother died,” she continued in a little 


times 


would 


gC od 
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while, with a change of tone that was 
pitiful to hear. 

“T must tell you that during the lat- 
ter years of her life she had gradually 
come to believe that in all the prac- 
tical things of life her brother was en- 
tirely dependent upon her. Although 
she had such a high opinion of his in- 
tellect, she liked to think that in lit- 
tle things he was lost, and that she had 
to care for him as a mother does for 
her child. 

“When she knew that she could not 
live long she began to impress upon 
ime the need that my uncle would have 
for my care after she was gone. To- 
ward the end this grew to be the only 
subject upon which she would talk. I 
had to assure her, time and again, that 
T would devote myself entire to uncle 
Geoffrey’s interests, that I would stand 
by him through everything, and never 
leave him while he had need of me. 

“Just before my mother died she im- 
pressed upon me my duty to my uncle 
My uncle and I were 
by her bedside. She knew that she had 
not long to live. She took my uncle’s 
hand in hers and held it silently for I 
know not how long. Then with her 
other poor thin hand she took mine 
and laid it over my uncle’s and pressed 
it there. She looked in my eyes long 
and anxiously, awaiting the assurance 
that she required before she could die 
in peace. I did not speak—lI could not 
—but I looked back into her eyes and 
swore to her without a word that I 
would care for my uncle and stand by 
him while it was humanly possible. 

“In my mother’s eyes I read that she 
understood. She gave a faint sigh of 
contentment and slipped back upon her 
pillows. She was dead.” 

Witch Temple wept softly. I would 
have given the world to comfort her, 
but I sat still with eyes averted and 
waited in silence for her to resume her 
story. 

“After my mother’s death,” she con- 


for the last time. 
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tinued when she had recovered some- 
what, “my uncle treated me with the 
greatest kindness and affection. There 
can be no doubt that he had loved 
my mother dearly, and I think that he 
grew to look upon me as he had on her. 
For one thing, I am very like her both 
in appearance and in voice, and he was 
continually reminded of his dead sis- 
ter in my presence. 

“He took me more and more into his 
confidence as to his researches, and it 
pleased him greatly to find that I could 
understand many of the abstruse scien- 
tific problems on which he was engaged. 
Gradually, too, he began to talk more 
fully to me of his outlook on life. I 
was so accustomed to looking up to him 
in everything, that for a long time I 
never doubted that what he said was 
just and right. 

“He was full of the idea that men 
of knowledge and genius were above 
ordinary laws, because they had greater 
intellect and sounder judgment than 
those who made the laws. He talked 
much, too, of the injustice of the pres- 
ent distribution of wealth. He himself 
was well off, but not rich, and he longed 
for the money which would give him 
power to carry out his idéas. 

“About that time I began to see less 
and less of my uncle. He had his rou- 
tine lectures to deliver to the students 
at the Ellison Foundation, but often 
for days his assistant was left to lec- 
ture, while my uncle was, so far as I 
knew, out of Bell City. 

“Then came the awful day on which 
he told me of his plans, and of the great 
organization of which he had made 
himself the leader. To me the most 
terrible part of his disclosure was the 
way he exulted in it and expected me 
to exult. He had evidently no doubt 
at all of my approval. He believed 
that he had trained me so well in his 
unorthodox views of right and wrong 
that I would fall in with this new de- 
velopment of them without hesitatior 
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“He told me how for years back he 
had been sounding his fellow scientists 
carefully, picking out those who were 
in sympathy with him, and discarding 
those whose principles he judged to be 
at variance with his own. He ex. 
plained how he had got in touch with 
the criminal classes, and gradually 
drawn men and women who lived by 
their wits into one vast organization of 
which he was the leading spirit. 

“His intention was to prey upon so- 
ciety, and for ever three years now he 
has done so successfully. You must 
have noticed that during that time the 
number of great burglaries and swin- 
dles has increased enormously, and that 
the police seem incapable of discover- 
ing the criminals. That is where the 
advantage of the brains of the Ellison 
Foundation staff is to be seen. They 
think out new schemes, and others with 
practical experience carry them out. 

“All this my uncle told me openly— 
even proudly. I was so astonished that 
I listened to the end in silence. It ap- 
peared that he wanted some one whom 
he could trust utterly to act as a kind 
of secretary to his organization and he 
had determined upon me, knowing how 
devoted I was to him. 

“As soon as I could find words, I 
told him my real feelings. I spoke of 
the wickedness of what he was doing, 
and begged him to think better of it. 
I reminded him of my mother—his 
dead sister—and him to think 
what she would have said in my po- 
sition. 

“Tt was a terrible shock to him to 
find me him. His 
face grew dark with rage, and I saw 
on it an expressien such as he had 
never let me see before. It terrified 
me. At that moment I believed that 
he meant to kill me there and then. 

“With clenched teeth and hands out- 
stretched like claws he came toward 
me, his eyes burning into me like live 
I cried out in my terror, and 


asked 


daring to oppose 


coals. 





Witch~ Temple 


tried to step backward out of his reach. 
In doing so I tripped upon a rug that 
lay on the floor, and fell back with a 
crash on the corner of the fender. 

“TI lost then. 
now I have no idea how long it was 
before I came to myself, but it must 
have becn a long time—some days at 
least. I was being nursed by one of 
the maids in my uncle’s house, not by 
a professional nurse. I discovered 
afterward that she, like all the other 
servants, was a member of the gang, 
and [ have no doubt that he put her 
there in case, when I recovered, I 
should repeat what he had told me. 

“When first I conscious- 
ness, however, need to 
fear my discretion, for I had lost the 
use of my tongue. I lay on my bed, 
perfectly sensible to all that went on 
around me, but unable to utter a word. 
I remembered all that my uncle had 
told me, and lay thinking of the hor- 
ror of it all, and wondering what he 
would do to me when I got well again 
—if I ever did get well. 

was in this when my 
uncle came to see me. He brought with 
him a brain specialist—Doctor Egbert 
Rippett—and they stood talking of me, 
under the impression that I was still 
unconscious. It was from Doctor Rip- 
pett that I first got the idea of play- 
ing the part I have played ever since. 
He examined the back of my _ head, 
where it had struck the fender, and 
then gave my uncle his opinion of my 
condition. 

“It was plain at once that he was 
fully in my uncle’s confidence. They 
spoke about my possible recovery as 
something to be dreaded, and, to my 
horror, they were even prepared to op- 
erate on miy brain, if necessary, to pre- 
vent my memory from coming back 
to me. You can imagine my feelings 
as I lay helpless, listening to the fate 
that was in store for me.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Jack Furness. 


consciousiess Even 


recovered 


there was no 


condition 


He was sitting up stiffly in his chair, 
his fists clenched. 

I, too, was horrified at the callous 
cruelty of this man-devil. We knew 
now, assuredly, that there was nothing 
that he would hesitate to do to attain 
his ends. 

“Yes, it was very terrible,” Witch 
Temple said in answer to our spoken 
and unspoken thoughts. “Had I had 
the use of my voice, I feel sure I should 
have screamed out in horror. Fortu- 
nately I had not, and a moment later 
I realized it, for Doctor Rippett began 
to talk of my probable condition. 

““T don’t think we have much 
to fear, Moule,’ he said. ‘It is very 
unlikely that an operation will be nec- 
essary. I expect that when she recov- 
ers consciousness she will be more or 
less of an idiot.’ 

He went on to describe some similar 
cases that he had known, and it was 
upon what he then said that I based 
my behavior afterward. I lay think- 
ing out my plan for days, and then, 
little by little, I began to show signs 
that I was recovering. My uncle used 
to watch these signs intently, and I 
soon saw that I was deceiving him suc- 
cessfully. 

“It was a great joy to me when my 
speech came back, but I did not let 
it be known. I decided that I would 
pose as being all but dumb, and I have 
had to keep it up for two years. 

“My original idea had been that when 
I was sufficiently recovered, I would 
escape from my uncle at the first op- 
portunity. As I grew better, however, 
{ thought more of the trust that my 
mother had placed in me before she 
died. Where could I go, and how 
could I explain my flight, without he- 
traying my uncle? I felt that I could 
never do that—and the feeling is still 
as strong to-day. 

“Gradually there grew up in my mind 
the plan on which I finally acted. It 
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became modified when I found the pe- my story to the police. There is my 
culiar relation in which I stood to my. promise to my mother!” 
uncle. One of the strangest sides of When Witch Temple brought her 


that strange man displayed itself in the story to an end we sat silently for 


compassion and affection with which he some time, thinking of all she had said, 
treated me when he thought my brain’ For myself, I marvéled so much at her 
was affected. No one could have been courage and single-min dedne 5 that, for 
kinder to me. You have seen your- time, t could think 


Z nothing else, 
selves how he humored every one of It seemed almost inc 


ol 
redible that a girl 
my whims. of her years should have been able to 
“JT made use of this weakness of his sustain the part she had played for so 


to obtain the maximum amount of free- long, and to deceive a man so clever 


dom. I pretended a strong dislike for as Moule. 
all the servants, and attached myself There was something, too, that I 


more and more to my uncle. As he wanted to say, but it was long before 
was often away, and in any case had_ I found the courage:to say it. 
little time to spare for an imbecile girl, “Miss Temple,” I stammered at last, 
I was left coimpletely to myself. Many “I want you to believe that you are not 
a time, when I was supposed to be shut friendless. I want you to feel that Jack 
up in my room, I was out of the house Furness and T are yours to the end, 
upon some errand of my own. If you will look upon us as brothers 
“Tn this way I have saved him, time ready to do for you all that it is pos- 
and again, from crimes that he would sible for man to do, you will make us 


otherwise have been guilty of. He very happy. Am I not right, | 
spoke so freely in my presence, was “Vou are, Dick,” said Furne 
so ready to let me stay when he was’ deep feeling in his voice. “Miss Tem- 
consulting with his associates, that I ple—TI can’t put it as he can, but I back 


1 


was often thoroughly pian with every word Dick Montaigne has said!” 





his schemes before they were carried The girl looked at us for a moment 
out. I was thus on several occasions with swimming eyes. She was about 
able to save him from crime. to speak, but the tears welled over and 


“Even now I would not have left a sob choked her. For a moment she 
him had he not caught me in the act — stood as il 
of tampering with the projector. From Then she stepped forward, kissed us 
vhat I have told you, you will see how each in turn upon the forehead, and 
impossible it would be for me to tell fed into the house 


10ugh uncertain how to act. 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, December 30th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is 
published every week, you will not have long to wait for 

the next installment of this serial. 





CRITICIZES C 4ICAGO FOR CRIME 


4 CCORDING to a recent estimate of Edwin W. Sims, president of the Chicago 
Crime Commission, Chicago, with a population of three million people, has 
more murders committed within its limits in a year than all of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, the population of which is forty million. If accurate, Mr. >in 
figures are appalling, for he declares that crime in that city is a highly osm 
business, and that there was an average of one murder a day there during 1918, 
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paper, ~ 
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to threaten, like so 
patch of soot in a chimuey shaft, which 
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high 
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without 


“Your similes have a poetic 
value,’ I interrupted, not 
casm. 


That pulled him up with a jer 


SarT- 


The 
ex-detective, sprawling in front of my 
fire, had momentarily forgotten that I 


had been a crook myself before a hand- 


19 
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some legacy lifted me out of that shame- 
ful mire. I had retired on that fortune; 
and he 
Queer chum 


were, 


had retired on his pension. 


doubtless ; but chums we 

He took up the paper again, to covet 
his confusion. The eveni 
tained an 
in good circums 


arre 


ig edition con- 
iccount of the case of a man 
ances, who had been 


} 1 


ted on a charge of a crime com- 





mitted ten years ago. From an appar- 


ently speckless blue had volt fallen 

Annoyed by his clumsy faux pas, my 
companion tried to turn the talk; but 
unwittingly he had sent home an arrow 
that hurt. For there wa ymething in 


my own past which I had never been 
able to forget. About twelve months 
ago, when, between three and four 
o'clock on a foggy winter morning, I 
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Fire,’’ etc. ; 
had broken into a house in West End 
Avenue, I had been surprised, and put 
to flight by the leaping flash of a mag- 
nesium flare. Some one had snapped 
very act of 
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caped, apparently unpursued; and there 
the incident had seemed to end. But 
it was rather a mystery; and some one 
had a picture of me snapped in most 
undesirable circumstances. Who had 
taken it? I had no idea. Had any at 
tempt been made to use it against me? 
I had no answer to the question [t 
had been terribly disconcertin t the 
time. I could not put 1 
Would ul It always hi 
ind sometimes it hurt much cc 
ions @ got into my dreams, and then 
[ always awoke with a chill sweat across 
my forehead 

My friend Doggo lingered late on this 
particular evening. There was a white 
madness of swi “4 w outside, and 
ereat booming shocks of wind. At last, 
however, he filled his pipe for the final 


time, pulled 
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“How do you do, my dear Mr. 
Fernie?” said he, in his style of polished 
urbanity. 

I glanced at Doggo to see if the old 
sleuth knew Crimini. His close-shut 
jaw and steady-gleaming eye assured 
me that he did, and that my visitor dis- 
pleased him intensely. He looked from 
the latter to me and hesitated. 

“I should parteecularly like a few 
minutes conversation with you, Mr. 
Fernie,” entreated Crimini, looking at 
the detective with a bland smile. 

I nodded to Doggo, who at once took 
his leave. 

My late visitor went straight to the 
fire, where he thawed his numbed fin- 
gers. “How nice you are in here,” he 
commented purringly. “Very cosy, in- 
deed. May I sit down? A thousand 
thanks, First let me say that I have 
important business to discuss; but as it 
is of a delicate nature I must be care- 
ful in my beginning.” 

He glanced smilingly at the decanter 
of whisky upon my sideboard, but it 
ended at that. A feeling of powerful 
repulsion held me watchful and silent. 

“You are a fortunate man, Mr. 
Fernie,” he continued. “You fill a niche 
in the social fabric which commands a 
view of the entire building. Do not 
be wrathful when I say that, at one 
time, it was otherwise. Doubtless birth 
and education always entitled you to 
such pleasant distinctions, but without 
money one remains on the outside. I 
do not ask you to pardon a digression, 
for it is not that. It has led me to 
mention of Mr. and Mrs. Seeling’s 
week-end party which they are giving 
at their house in the Oranges. I under- 
stand that you have accepted an invi- 
tation to form one of the company. 
Now when mention is made of the Seel- 
ings, one invariably thinks of their in- 
comparable antique cameos, which they 


purchased quite recently in London.” 
I regarded him with the utmost steadi- 
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ness. His stealthy eyes drooped to the 
carpet. 

“Those lovely engraved gems, worked 
in jasper-onyx, which are said to have 
belonged to one of the earliest of the 
Russion czars!” continued  Crimini, 
“Doubtless you will see them durig 
your visit. You will admire them. So 
do I. In fact, to be very brief, I have 
made up my mind to get them—with 
your help.” 

As he spoke those last three words he 
just lifted his eyes to throw a wary and 
furtive glance at me. I saw his body 
twitch and his hands close, as if he 
anticipated an attack. If I had been 
still before, I now became immovable 
as stone. Yet a tempest passed with a 


roar through my brain. It left self- 
control unaffected. That I was up 


against something highly dangerous was 
only too clear. Beyond doubt Crimini 
knew some of my past. In my life of 
retirement and plenty I had always to 
be prepared to meet some one from the 
abyss I had left. One had come novw. 
That was sufficient reason for keeping 
cool. Time enough to pitch him out of 
the window when I found he had noth- 
ing against me. 

In the meantime I maintained an ab- 
solute silence. 

“Permit me to say that I have not 
given expression to a newly-formed in- 
tention,”’ went on my visitor, after wait- 
ing in vain for me to play any card. 
“T tried to get the cameos a few years 
back, and I failed. Since then they 
have changed hands once or twice. 
They went abroad, to a _ house in 
Chelsea, E. C.; and from there—pur- 
chased by the Seelings—they have come 
to America again.” 

He stopped and waited, but receiving 
only my fixed look he continued, a trifle 
nervously : 

“As you show no inclination to offer 
me your help immediately, I must add 
a detail regarding the gems, which is 
this: my previous effort to get them was 




















made at a certain house in West End 
Avenue, New York. Ah, that interests 
you?” 

I had not stirred a single muscle, but 
a sudden coldness told me that the blood 
had abruptly dropped from my face. 
Talk of the devil, and he is bound to 
appear. Doggo’s remark, which had 
probed me pretty deeply, had been the 
shadow, cast before, of the coming 
event. 

Crimini went on, suavely, in his cor- 


rect English: ‘“That was a curious ex- 


perience. To get the cameos I had 
descended to become a servant in the 
West End Avenue house. One eve- 


ning, before | had laid my plans, a man 
broke into { should say one 
morning, between three and four 
o'clock. He was overheard by a son of 
the family, who roused me. We went 
together to see what 
That 
perceived in the affair an exciting ad- 
venture which roused his sporting in- 
intention of 


4 


the house. 


was happening. 


son—a mere boy of eighteen— 


stincts. le declared his 
taking a picture of the intruder, by 


the flashlight process, and he wanted 


my assistance. Was not that a unique 
idea? More, he succeeded perfectly, 
except that the intruder, reasonably 


alarmed, got away. The photograph 
came out well. I have it. It 

to take it. I suppose I should say that 
I stole it. Be it may, I have it; 
and I can assure you that it is a most 
he man was bursting 
open the door of an cabinet. A 
sound had start} he looked 
up, apparently, we caught him full face. 


uited me 
> that as 
perfect likeness. 


} > 
epony 


ed him, and as 


A most admirable telling picture!” 
He laughed pleasantly, clasped his 
crossed knees, and was obviously de- 


was to the next 
To deny that I was the sub- 
ject of the photograph would be absurd. 
A nano cr 1 -? 
Apart from the lik 
tainly knew something of my past, as 
I knew a little of his. That didn’t mat- 
was_ horribly 


make 


termined that I] 
remark, 


eness, he almost cer- 


ter very greatly; what 
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awkward was his possession of a piece 
of such altogether damning evidence 
against me. 

“You have the picture with you?” I 
questioned, at last. 

“Ah, no!” His crafty smile was full 
of meaning. 

“You have been a long time approach- 
ing me,” I added carelessly. 

“True. The necessity did not arise.” 

“It did not occur to you that the 
photograph had a possible cash value?” 

Crimini waved a hand protestingly. 
“You hint at blackmail,’ said he, with 
reproach, “That was not my idea. We 
artists, my dear Fernie, do not descend 
into that vile order of slime. The pres- 
ent occasion is different. I want the 
cameos. You will help me get them. 
And in return I promise faithfully that, 
vithin an hour or two of my obtaining 
those gems, the picture shall be in your 
hands. Do not complicate the situation 
by doubting that promise. We artists 
—again I must use the word—are not 
without a certain code of honor. Be- 
lieve me, therefore.” 

“How can I help you?” 

“Very simply. First you will learn 
where the cameos are kept. On the 
night of Sunday, following your arrival 
at the house, you will secure the gems. 
Precisely fwo hours after midnight you 
will open your room window and flash 
three times with a small electric pocket 
flashlight.. This is assuming that your 
bedroom is in front; but if it is at the 
back of the house you will make the 
signal a quarter of an hour later, by 
which time I shall have moved round. 
Then wait. The house is a low building, 
and I shall go provided with means to 
reach your window. That is all; and 
very simple, as I say.” 

“And if I decline to be a party to 
this ?” 

“Ah, but you will not,” said he re- 
proachfully. “I have set my heart on 
getting those famous cameos, you un- 
derstand. They are worth as much to 
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me as that photograph is to you—al- 
most. See how we can benefit one an- 
other !” 

“Yes, that is obvious,” I answered, 
after a long silence. 

“Then you agree!” 

“T agree.” 

He went immediately afterward, with 
a murmur of congratulations. As he 
passed down the quiet street I fancied 
I perceived the figure of my friend 
Doggo move out from an areaway and 
follow Crimini. That did not interest 
me. He could do nothing. Once again, 
in spite of my resolutions, in spite of 
plenty and fortune, I had got to tread 
the icy path of crime. And there passed 
through my blood, like a. cold gust of 
wind, a presage that this time I should 
slip on the brink, and go over and down 
into the abyss. 

Il. 

I murmured, inserting a third car- 
tridge into the revolver: “One should 
be sufficient, but two may be necessary, 
and a third eliminates all possible trou- 
ble.” 

Then I put the loaded weapon into 
the drawer of my chiffonier. 

That was about eight o'clock on 
Sunday evening. 

I had arrived at the Seelings’ house 
in East Orange the day before. I had 
not asked to see the famous cameos 
wrought in jasper-onyx. I did not mean 
to ask about them. Deep in my nervous 
system ached the premonition that with 
more safety I might handle a cobra 
than touch those gems. 

But Crimini would come at the ap 
pointed time. What then? 

The clear voice of the 1 
house called to me from the end of the 


the 


ee as 
Or ine 





corridor: “Are you about, Mr. Fernie?” 
I closed the chiffonier drawer and 


made my appearance. 

“T am showing my cameos,” trilled 
the lady. “Would you not like to see 
them?” 





I assured her politely that nothing 
could charm me more, and I made haste 
to obey. I had to see the stones, it ap- 
peared, 

All the guests were clustered round 
a table, examining the treasures, | 
paid my tribute of admiration, although 
this somewhat cumbrous form of orna- 
ment never attracted me. The gems 
were five in number. When every one 
had expressed a proper congratulation, 
Mrs. Seeling replaced the gems in their 
soft beds in a long leather case, and 
handed them to her husband. My eyes 
followed him across the room to a ma- 
hogany bookcase with leaded glass. He 
pulled down a book from one of the 
upper shelves, then looked up and saw 
two or three pairs of eyes watching him 
curiously, 


“A novel repository, gentlemen,” he 
said, smiling. “It looks like a book 
half-bound in morocco; it is labeled 
‘Lives of the Saints; Volume Three’; 
and it takes its place—so among. the 
other—and real—volumes of that work: 
but it is really only a dummy, being a 
receptacle, with lock and key, for any- 
thing private or valuable one chooses to 
intrust to it. I venture to believe that 


no ordinary thief would look there for 


, 

i¢ 

the cameos! 

“Indeed, no,” agreed a visitor. “But 
, 

| 


you should not give th 
Seeling.” 


e secret away, 


“Oh, we are none of us babblers,” 
said the other, laughing good-ht- 
moredly. 

As I moved away, irritated at the 
tI] 


thrust 





Lad 
1 nad 


perverseness of fate whi 
upon me a secret I had not sought, a 
voice whispered in my ear: 


“Our friend Seeli need not worry 





himself. Any discriminating jewel 
crook after his cameos would leave 
| - 1 ” 
them where he found them. He, he! 


I turned and saw Stephens, a small, 
bald man with gold folders, and a mus- 


tache the color of a canary. 


























I gasped. “You infer that the gems 
are worthless?” 

“Pardon, I do not infer; I declare.” 

Profoundly stirred by this complica- 
tion in the game I was playing, I re- 
garded Stephens with a puzzled and 
doubting gaze. 

“T am a dealer in curios and an- 
tiques,” he lisped dryly. “Trant & 
Stephens, of Maiden Lane.” 

By that time we were clear of the 
rom. “Then Seeling has been badly 
scorched,” I exclaimed, a thrill of ex- 
cited feeling running to my finger ends. 
“He thinks he has a bargain.” 

“Undoubtedly he thinks so. And he 
would think rightly, if he had the genu- 
ine set. He, he! I suppose I ought 
not to laugh, though. But these Seel- 


ings are easily duped. Look at this 
house, which they have taken, fur- 
nished, for a couple of months. I hap- 


pen to know that they are paying for it 
exorbitantly ; 

“Then those cameos are really an 
imitation?” I interrupted him fever- 
ishly. 

“Just so. I have heard of the others, 
but these are not those! They are 
merely molds. What seems jasper- 
onyx is just colored glass, my friend. 
The figures were fashioned in soft and 
fusible glass, and cemented to the back- 
ground. In short, they are molds from 
the genuine antique. He, he!” 

I left my informant to enjoy his queer 
sense of a joke, and wandered off by 
myself. This piece of news was star- 
tling; it had confused the lights of the 
situation. 

I thought of the three cartridges in 
the pistol in my room. I had made up 
my mind to shoot Crimini. When he 
came I had made up my mind to shoot 
him as a burglar, to send him into the 
everlasting dark. I admit that he had 
scared me. Out from the bad past this 
snake had crawled, and I meant to break 
its back. 

Now, however, armed with this fresh 
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discovery, I reviewed the adventure. It 
would be a fine thing to hand Crimini 
worthless pieces of glass. How he 
would writhe and twist afterward! All 
depended, however, on whether he 
would keep his word and send me that 
most damning picture, and whether he 
would part with it before finding that he 
had imitation articles. 

Then, regarding the crime to which 
I had promised my aid, the conse- 
quences could not be feared. That 
made a big difference. When Seeling 
found his supposed treasure stolen, | 
should pass on to him Stephen’s re- 
marks. After that he would not go to 
much trouble to hunt down the thief. 
In a way, the blow of the theft would 
disappear—since he would have suf- 
fered no real loss. 

This was sterling truth, and sure 
logic. On the other hand, I had to get 
the cameos, sham though they were; 
and in vain I tried to persuade away 
premonition that, once descended into 
the pit again, I should be nabbed there. 
I argued that it was natural I should 
feel like that, yet I failed to get fore- 
boding out of my very bones. 

Before midnight every one had re- 
tired, and the house was silent. The 
evening had dragged. Heavy rain had 
kept us all indoors, and our host looked 
with a discouraging eye on Sunday 
bridge. 

In the solitude of my room I had 
to form a decision. It was at the back 
of the house, overlooking a tennis court. 
This meant that I must not give my 
signal until fifteen minutes after two 
o'clock. In any case I must give it, if 
I meant to pass the cameos to Crimini, 
or to shoot him. 

For two long-drawn hours, therefore, 
I waited, with no sound in my ears save 
the steady roar of the falling rain in the 
dark. It crossed my mind that I might 
have done well to have taken my friend, 
the ex-sleuth, into my confidence, and 
have broken the understood compact 
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between us that my past was not to be 
alluded to. However, it was too late 
now. 

I decided to get the cameos. 

It was not because I was afraid of 
killing Crimini. If he had appeared 
without my signaling him to the scene, 
I would have put a bullet into him, all 
right; but I could not bring myself to 
invite him directly to that end. 

At two o’clock I went downstairs and 
got the cameos. That was the merest 
child’s play, of course. There was noth- 
ing in it. I brought away the leather 
case containing the gems, and left the 
emptied receptacle with the books on 
the shelves. 

Precisely at the time appointed I 
opened my window noiselessly, and sent 
three rays from my flashlight into the 
rainy blackness. I then extinguished 
the light in my room, drew aside the 
curtains from the window, which I left 
thrown right up, and waited. 

A chilling flood of wind blew in. In 
the murk I could see, faintly, blurred 
outlines of trees restlessly. 
Standing to one side of the aperture I 
listened intently for the slightest sound. 
At last I fancied that I heard an all but 
inaudible creaking shuffle below. Aware 
that I could not be seen from beneath, 
I leaned down from the window. I 
felt sure that some one was ascending. 
Crimini had probably found and placed 
a ladder. It obviously did not reach 
to the stone sill, but came far enough 
to answer his purpose. 

I drew back. Excitement not un- 
mingled with profound uneasiness tin- 
gled in my finger tips. Now that his 
detested presence was so near I was 
by no means certain that I could re- 
frain from catching him by the throat 
and strangling him. 

Suddenly I just discerned the ends 
of his fingers upon the edge of the 
window sill. The fingers shifted, grop- 
ing for a larger hold. I saw an indis- 
tinct face loom up from the below- 





tossing 
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dark as the man heaved himself into 
position there. Overcome by a sense . 
of fury and repulsion I flashed on my 
electric torch and raised a clenched fist, 
As the little shaft of white light poured 
into the dazzled eyes I received a shock 
of astonishment. 

The man was Doggo! 

The next instant, bewildered by the 
blinding flare and my attitude of men- 
ace, the detective lost his grip and went 
down like a stone. He uttered a wild 
sort of cry as he dropped, followed by 
the splintering of shivered glass. 

Silence closed down upon this dra- 
matic interruption. I peered out, but 
could discern nothing in the blackness, 
I called “Doggo!” in a husky voice, 
which I did not dare to raise, but got 
no response. Almost involuntarily I 
climbed out, lowered myself from the 
window, and groped with my feet for 
the ladder. It had not fallen with the 
climber, and as fast as I could I edged 
my way down it. Between it and the 
wall was a hot-bed frame with a 
smashed top. The detective had fallen 
upon it, obviously. He was not to be 
seen. Hurt or not hurt, he had picked 
himself up and disappeared. 

But the noise had disturbed the house. 
I could hear and the sound of 
footsteps hurrying. It would never do 
for me to be found in such a position. 
I swarmed up the ladder a great deal 
faster than I had descended. I had got 
one leg across the widow sill, upon 
which I was actually astride, when the 
light flamed up in my room, and I saw 
with three or four other men 
behind him, standing in the open door- 
way 

And they saw—me, in that most com- 
promising attitude, fully dressed at that 
dead hour of the night, with the open 
case containing the five cameos on my 
table, and a revolver resting within a 
few inches of it! 

I was lost. I realized that in half 
a fraction of a second of time. And 


VOICES, 


Seeling, 

















the next thing I realized—so perverse 
are one’s emotions in a crisis—was that 
Seeling looked perfectly absurd with his 
dress-coat tugged hagtily over the jacket 
of his pajamas. 

For a long moment we were all ab- 
solutely immobile. I decided to be the 
first to relax the tension, so I climbed 
down into the room, and closed the 
window after me, very slowly, and 
dragged the curtains over it. I had got 
to face the worst; but at any rate they 
shouldn’t find me in a panic. I crossed 
to the mantelpiece, where was a box of 
cigarettes, and I lighted one with care. 

“Gentlemen,”’ said I, confronting the 
group, “like me, you were disturbed by 
what sounded like a cry and a smash 
of glass. Luckily for me, perhaps, your 
entrance checked a natural impulse on 
my part to drop from that window to 
investigate.” 

“Fortunate, indeed,” agreed Seeling 
gravely. “You might have broken a 
leg.” 

Did he mean to shield me? How 
could he? It was impossible. The omi- 
nous silence fell again. Each pair of 
amazed eyes kept glancing from me to 
those damning objects on the table. I 
was like a walker on a rope stretched 
over the void, who feels vertigo com- 
mence to seethe in his brain. 

I continued, after a second long, slow 
pull at my cigarette: “If I had been 
nicely tucked up in bed I might have 
slept undisturbed ; but I didn’t feel like 
sleeping—not even to the point of un- 
dressing. The noise disturbed my read- 
ing. I keep a pistol in my suit case— 


that pistol. I produced it on a first im- 
pulse.” 
“Yes, yes; we see that,” responded 


Seeling, in the same grave tone. 

Silence once more. There remained 
the case of What could I say 
about that? I could say nothing about 
it. My mouth became dry; I could feel 
a burning spot beginning to glow in my 
cheeks, 


cameos. 
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“Seeling, are you aware that those are 
your cameos?” said one of the men, in 
a tone which galled every aching nerve 
in me. 

“Eh?” said Seeling, looking round 
with rather a stupid expression. Sud- 
denly he threw up his head, a delight- 
ful smile beaming from each feature. 
“Why—bless my soul!” he exclaimed. 
“You are suspected of appropriating 
your own property, Fernie!” He 
looked round as if in the greatest en- 
joyment of a good joke. “Gentlemen,” 
he announced, “you are not aware of 
the little transaction between our friend 
Fernie and myself, which took place 
after I had exhibited the cameos this 
evening. He bought the entire set! I 
hold his check—ah, it is in my letter 
case here!” He tugged the article from 
the inside pocket of his dress coat: 
“Have I your permission to make the 
matter public, Fernie?” he went on, 
with sublime audacity of lying. “Here 
is the check, gentlemen; drawn for the 
sum of ten thousand dollars. I in- 
cline to the opinion that the present 
possessor has the best of the bargain; 
and presumably he thinks so, too, since 
we find him gloating over his purchase 
between two and three o’clock in the 
morning !” 

For five seconds I was stupefied. 
Then numbness passed, and I 
through it all in a single flash of illu- 
mination. Seeling was a crook, leagued 
with Crimini, and the two had been 
partners in a game against me. They 
had obtained paste counterfeits of the 


Saw 


genuine cameos, and they had invented 
a conspiracy to make me pay ten thou- 


sand dollars for them—on a forged 


check—or be branded as a_ palpable 

thief, caught in the act, before wit- 
g 

nesses! 


I bowed my head in assent. I smiled 
in affirmation. But for the life of me 
I could not make up my mind whethe 


to feel more relieved than enraged 
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“For, of course, I had to pay and 
look pretty,” I explained to my friend 
the ex-sleuth, when we talked about it 
the next day. “Stop the check I dared 
not. Seeling had got the blank slip 
either before my visit or at the time 
of it; probably the latter, for I keep 
my check book in my suit case when 
traveling. He had not done my sig- 
nature particularly well, but I O. K.’d 
it when I called at my banker’s this 
morning to see that there was enough 
ready money there to meet the check.” 

“Why didn’t they demand ten thou- 
sand dollars from you at the start?” 
questioned Doggo, very ill-satisfied with 
the business. ‘‘Why did they choose the 
roundabout method of getting the 
cash?” 

“Because that would have been direct 
blackmail,” I answered him. “Crimini 
knows me well enough to be sure that 
I would never have yielded a brass 
penny to blackmail—which would also 
have been a dangerous tool for them 
to handle. They might have tried it if 
their thought-out scheme had failed; 
but it didn’t fail.” 

The inspector nodded, growling bit- 
ter disapproval. “Of course, it was 
to you that I knew Tesso Crimini,” said 
he. “I recognized him, as I believe you 
perceived, when he came to your rooms 
here. You showed little joy in receiv- 
ing him. I felt strongly that he meant 
mischief, so I kept him under a cer- 
tain observation. When he followed 
you to the Seeling’s place out of town, 
my suspicions were increased. I sel- 
dom lost sight of him. I saw those 
three flashes, and I guessed they came 
your window, Crimini 
was lurking about, waiting. He had 
the ladder in readiness; that had been 
arranged by your host. But directly 
he placed it I showed myself, and he 
very promptly disappeared.  Thor- 








clear 


from because 


oughly alarmed for your sake—for I 
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was then convinced you had beep 
lured into a scheme—I made the climb, 
and was handed out a very nasty tum. 
ble for my pains. _ If that had not hap- 
pened I might have pulled you out of 
the mess, But it was the very thing that 
our plotters wanted. We can have no 
doubt that if I hadn’t accidentally cre- 
ated a disturbance which gave you a 
perfect appearance of escaping from the 
house, Crimini would have worked one, 
That was the second half of the scheme, 
It was not sufficient that you should be 
found with the cameos in your posses- 
sion; to make the evidence absolutely 
convincing it was necessary that you 
should be discovered in a seeming act of 
bolting with the plunder. Seeling chose 
the right moment to enter. I must ad- 
mit that his guests could put but one 
construction upon the scene.” 

“It was pretty horrible,” I allowed 
‘uefully. “Stephens, who whispered 
that the gems were glass, would have 
thought it queer if he had been one of 


the few in my room.” 
“That wouldn’t have mattered. He 


would have concluded that you didn’t 
believe him.” 

“The photograph me this 
morning,” I “Crimini 
kept his promise. That surprises you? 
It need not. The picture was not so 
very good. I don’t think I need have 
been afraid of it. If it had been what 
he claimed he would possibly have stuck 
to it. However, the matter is over and 
done with. We will, if you please, not 
refer to it again.” 

Doggo nodded. He understood. But 
he looked at me queerly. I knew what 
he was thinking about. I thought I had 
buried my past in a deep grave, and a 
spectral hand had reached out of it to 
pull me down. I had basked in the 
sunny side of the law, and the chilling 
shadow of an eclipse had come—and 
gone! 


reached 


said, sighing. 

















& Harry Golden 


NURSE had just deposited an 
armful of clothes upon a 
chair beside one of the char- 
ity beds in the ward. 

“I have brought your clothes,” she 
said. “The doctor will be here in a 
moment to see you.” 

She stepped back, drawing the cur- 
tains about the bed. 

The patient had scarcely finished 
dressing when the doctor arrived, car- 
rying in his hand a soft felt hat and a 
coat. 

“Well, how do you feel this morn- 
ing?” asked the doctor with a subtle 
ring of confidence and good cheer in 
his voice, which he seemed desirous of 
instilling into his patient. 

“A little shaky, but as well 
be expected, I suppose,” answered the 
patient. 

“That’s good,’ resumed the doctor. 
“I really don’t know of anything more 
I can do for you, professionally, ai 
least; and so, if you have no 
objections, I am going to discharge 
you this morning. I have brought you 
one of my hats and a coat—yours, it 
seems, were not picked up after the— 
er—accident.” 

“Thanks, doctor. I'll come back 
soon as I get my bearings and make it 
right with you for some of these fa- 
vors. I have no objections to being 
discharged now. Of course I appreci- 
ate what has been done for me here, 
but I have no wish to remain a charity 
patient any longer than is absolutely 
necessary. I’ll have to make the break 
soon, so it might as well be now as 
later,” 


as can 


serious 


“By you haven’t experi- 


memory ?” 


the way, 
enced any recurrence of 
queried the doctor. 

“None.” 

“Well this is, I suppose, simply a 
case of amnesia, but it certainly is the 
most interesting one that has ever been 
brought to my notice,” declared the 
doctor, 

“I can say the same thing in regard 
to that,” returned the patient, with a 
humorous twist of his mouth. “You 
haven't found out anything at all re- 
yarding my past?” he added anxiously. 

“No,” answered the doctor. “We 
have found nothing to contradict our 
first surmises as to the nature of your 
accident. I am quite certain that the 
wound on your head was inflicted with 
some blunt instrument—in all probabil- 
ity, a length of lead pipe. The one 
blow knocked you senseless, and it is a 
wonder that it did not kill you instantly. 
It was undoubtedly the work of foot- 
pads. The man who found you there 
in the alley, and who called the police, 
must have disturbed the thugs at their 
work; that is how I account for the 
disappearance of your coat—they 
didn’t have the time to search it thor- 
oughly, so they took it along. Had they 
not taken the coat, we might now have 
some clew to trace, for we should have 
found, surely, a tailor’s mark sewed 
in the lining. The card that we found 
in your trousers pocket, as I have said 
before, is the only remaining article 
that can possibly assist you in tracing 
vourself from the present into the past; 
except, perhaps, the ring—but I don’t 
see just how the ring can help.” 
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“Nor do I,” agreed the patient. “TI 
wonder why they took everything else 
and left me the ring?” 

“I think they must have tried for 
that, too, for your finger was bruised 
and swollen. The ring fits rather 
tightly, even now, you will notice.” 

The patient glanced down at the ring 
he wore. It was a unique, absurd cre- 
ation, fashioned of a slender golden 
serpent looped into three coils to en- 
circle the wearer’s finger. The hideous 
head was poised perpendicularly; the 
mouth was wide open, and from be- 
tween the gaping jaws gleamed a bril- 
liant ruby. Platinum fangs were the 
prongs that held the stone in its repel- 
lent mounting. The ruby was heart- 
shaped, and the fangs had the odd, 
vicious appearance of piercing it until 
it trickled blood—for the lampent, 
crimson flames of it splotched, with 
their reflections, the gold and platinum 
of the mouth and fangs. Two small, 
glimmering green stones, which served 
for eyes, completed the reptilian effigy 
to a repulsive lifelikeness. The thing 
was bizarre, the outgrowth of the per- 
verted whim of some skillful, audacious 
jeweler. 

“Ugly, isn’t it?’ remarked the doc- 
tor, calling the other’s eyes from the 
ring. 

“On the contrary,” returned the pa- 
tient, “I find it rather handsome. It 
fascinates me.” 

The doctor’s voice quickened slightly 

as he retorted: 
“Tt’s loathsome—as loathsome as 
anything inanimate can be. It can ap- 
peal only to something crude or base 
in a man’s nature.” 

The thin lips of the patient writhed 
almost into a leer. 

“Meaning to insinuate that—— 

The doctor’s face had flushed 


” 


slightly, but he had his voice under full 
control again. 

“Meaning to insinuate nothing, be- 
yond the fact that our tastes differ. I 
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wouldn’t wear such a ring as that. I’m 
going to suggest, though, that you 
might pawn that ring, and with the 
proceeds tide yourself over until yoy 
find out who you really are. If you 
will follow out Kearny Street you will 
find pawnshopg; in some one of them 
you will surely be able to get a loan on 
the ring. You will need money; and 
you had none when you were brought 
here, you know.” 

“T have been reminded of that often 
enough,” retorted the patient sharply, 

Sut the that I don’t know 
whether I had any money in my pock- 
ets when I came here or not. It would 
have been easy to——”’ 

“I know whether or not you had any 
money in your pockets when you came 
here, and I’m telling you that*you didn’t 
have—not one thin, white dime. Un- 
derstand? And now I’m through with 
your case.” 

“Just a moment, 
that card?” 

“The card has been returned to your 
pocket.” 

“Yes, I know, but did you make any 
inquiries for the man whose name and 


tact 1S 


doc; how about 


address are on the card? 

“Yes. I called up the Ornate Hotel, 
and for Mr. Maynard Board- 
man. The hotel has changed hands 


asked 


Boardman registered there, 
so the new proprietor informed me, 
and he said that Maynard Boardman 
has not been-there since he took charge. 
He added that Boardman called him 
up on the telephone to say that he was 
leaving tov 
if he would see to it that nothing in his 
sturbed until his re- 


since Mr. 


vn in a hurry, and to ask him 


rooms should be di 
turn. On the following day the pro- 
prietor received a bill by mail to pay a 
month’s rent for the rooms in advance. 
I would call at the hotel every day, if 
I were you. This man Boardman 
probably gave you that card personally, 
and, if so, he will recognize you. While 


awaiting Boardman’s_ return, you 

















should meet as many people on the 
streets as possible, in the hope that 
some one of them may know you. Also, 
you may chance upon some locality of 
the city that might awaken memory. 
I am quite sure that this is all the ad- 
vice I can give you; I have other pa- 
tients to look out for; and, as I am dis- 
charging you now, I will say good-by.” 

“Well, I'm in as big a hurry to get 
away from here as you are to get rid 
of me. The first thing I’m going to do 
is get a clean shave; these whiskers 
would drive a man crazy.” 

“Oh, yes, about that—I almost for- 
got. You had that mustach and Van- 
dyke when you were brought here. 
They were rather close cropped ; looked 
like about a six-weeks’ growth. I 
would have them trimmed, but not 
shaved off. Without them your chances 
of being recognized would be lessened.” 

Grumbling a little to himself, the 
patient passed from the hospital and 
on to the street. He walked slowly 
toward the shopping district of the city. 
The shock he had received from the 
blow upon the head, and the days he 
had lain in the charity bed at the hos- 
pital, had left him in a rather weak- 
ened condition, physically; and he 
found it very annoying not to be able 
to remember anything of his past prior 
to his regaining consciousness in the 
hospital a few days previously. 

He carefully took stock of himself 
as he walked along, although he found 
not much material for his investiga- 
tion. The trousers he wore fitted him 
well, and they were of fine cloth. His 






shoes were unmistakably expensive 
ones, - His hands were soft and white. 
Chere were no calloused or knotted 


places on his pliant fingers, such as are 
found on the fingers of manual work- 
ers, This discovery pleased him. Evi- 
dently he was, or rather, had been, and 
soon would be again, a man of affluence 

He paused 


—a gentleman of leisure. 
to study his reflection mirrored in a 
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shop window. He judged himself to be 
about thirty-five years of age, and he 
assured himself that he was good look- 
ing. 

Already he was beginning to find a 
few rays of solace in his strange, tan- 
talizing predicament. He _ reasoned 
that it was not so bad to come into an 
awakening with such desirable possi- 
bilities. Had he found himself to be 
old in years, warped in stature, or ugly 
in countenance, he would have slumped 
into despair. As it was, however, he 
had no doubt that he would find him- 
self, learn his name, and become reés- 
tablished in his own world. 

Somewhere in the vague recesses of 
his brain there seemed to be an elusive, 
haunting thought that whispered to him 
something of banks and:bankers. But 
he could not corner this shadow of a 
thought and hold it long enough to 
make it answer outright the questions 
he put to it. He became a little less 
perturbed as he passed on. Evidently 
San Francisco was his home, and he 
could not, he assured himself, wander 
about the streets of the city long with- 
out being recognized by some one. And 
he was quite sure by this time that he 
would find himself to be no ordinary 
person of meager means. 

He halted a passer-by and inquired 
the way to Kearny Street. He care- 
fully heeded the directions he received 
and went on again until he arrived at 
one of the pawnshops referred to by 
the doctor. He glanced down at the 
ring before entering the shop; for some 
unaccountable reason he was reluctant 
to part with it. Perhaps it was as he 
had told the doctor—the thing fasci- 
nated him. The pawnbroker offered 
him a loan of fifty dollars on the ring. 
He believed it to be worth a great deal 
more, but he accepted the money with- 
out haggling; he was not in the mood 
to haggle, and he was in immediate 
need of the money. 

At once he began walking the streets 
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again, looking into every face he met, 
eagerly watching for some one to nod 
familiarly to him; but he met no re- 
assuring gaze from any passer-by. 
After an hour or so he decided to give 
up his intensive quest for that day. He 
went to a clothing store and purchased 
a coat and a hat to replace the ones 
the doctor had given him. They were 
perfectly good and fitted him tolerably 
well, but he had promised himself that 
he would wear no man’s cast-off 
clothing. He was sure that to fall so 
low would not be becoming to the man 
he was soon to find himself to be. He 
came from the store wearing his new 
coat and hat, and leaving the discarded 
ones and thirty dollars behind. He 
paused at a restaurant and ate a good 
dinner; and then he engaged a room 
for the night in a hotel that suited 
his fancy, although he debated with 
himself for a moment as to whether or 
not the hotel was too fancy for his 
pocket. 

Next morning he purchased a map 
of the city, divided it into sections, and 
decided to make a painstaking, syste- 
matic search of the city by allotting a 
section of the map for territory to 
visit each day, intending to come in 
contact with as many people on the 
different streets he should thus fre- 
quent, as possible, in the hope of being 
recognized by some one. 

He held to the plan the first day. 
Early on the second day he abandoned 
it, for that section chosen for the sec- 
ond day led him into a part of the city 
inhabited, if he knew the signs, by peo- 
ple of low birth—common people. 
Surely he could not expect to find an 
acquaintance there. On both days he 
telephoned to the Ornate Hotel, and 
occasion he received the 
Mr. Boardman had not 


upon each 
same answer: 


returned; it was not known when he 
would return. 

On the morning of the fourth day 
he awoke with a slight headache and 
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without money. In low spirits he 
thought of Mr. Boardman as his only 
possible savior, or, rather, as his only 
retriever. Lacking the nickel neces. 
sary to telephone, he went in person to 
the Ornate Hotel. He had decided 
upon a rather desperate course—but 
his circumstances were desperate. He 
could not beg promiscuously. One 
gentleman can beg only of another gen- 
tleman, and if that other gentleman is 
not also an acquaintance, the beggar 
gentleman exposes himself to incivili- 
ties. 

He entered the hotel lobby and 
stepped up to the clerk at the desk. 

“Has any mail arrived for Mr, 
Boardman?” he asked. 

The clerk glanced into a pigeon-hole 
of the key rack. 

“No,” he answered, “but there have 
been 1 telephone calls for you 
lately, Mr. Boardman. Do you want 
your key now?” 

“If you please,” answered the newly 
appointed Mr. Boardman, without 
evincing the least surprise. 

He took the key, glanced at its num- 
ber tag, and passed on to the elevator. 
At the third floor he left the elevator 
and soon found the room with a num- 
ber corresponding to the number on 
the tag. Once within the room, and 
with the door locked behind him, he be- 
gan to search for some clew that might 
link the present with the past. He 
found nothing of this sort. But he 
did find clothes—suits, hats, shirts— 
everything, it seemed, ready at hand 
to deck a man out in the finest fash- 
ion. It pleased him to find that his 
friend Maynard Boardman had tastes 
very much like his own in regard to 
matters of dress, for he himself was a 
neat, yes, a finical dresser. 

And the three rooms of the suite! 
He could not have made a more suita- 
ble selection himself. He tried on a 
few of the freshly pressed garments 
in the closet; they seemed to fit him 


ere 


severa 


























better than his own ready-made coat. 
He opened dresser drawers and found 
fancy silk socks and fine silk shirts. In 
4 moment he had the water running 
in the bath, and soon he was arrayed 
in fresh linen and a fresh suit. He 
selected a flashy new cravat which par- 
ticularly caught his fancy, from an 
ample assortment. He found a pair 
of shoes that had every appearance of 
having been made to order for him. 

He searched the rooms for papers or 
letters that might shed some light on 
the matter of who this Boardman 
really was, but found nothing that an- 
swered his purpose in the slightest de- 
gree, notwithstanding the fact that he 
ransacked two suit cases and a steamer 
trunk, He hesitated, however, when 
he came to the last possibility; this 
was a small hand bag, and he found it 
locked. He shook the bag inquisitively, 
and it gave forth sounds that one might 
expect to be caused by the jostling of 
letters or documents. 

At the conclusion of his search he 
sat down and lighted one of Board- 
man’s black, velvety cigars, the better 
to form a decision, or, rather, to 
strengthen one he had already formed. 
He would continue to impersonate 
Maynard Boardman, and to make free 
use of his apartment and what of his 
belongings that offered to his support 
and comfort, until that gentleman 
should return. Probably he would find 
this Boardman to be a friend, or at 
least, an acquaintance, and the embar- 
rassing question as to who he himself 
really was would then be quickly and 
satisfactorily answered. 

gut if it should chance that Board- 
man could not recognize him, then he 
should explain his position truthfully, 
and he had no doubt that he would be 
excused for the liberties he had taken, 
and that he would be assisted in prose- 
cuting his search of identity. And, of 
course, at the end of that search he 
could make reparation—this was the 
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one phase of the question that he did 
not doubt. In the meantime he would 
not abandon his watch on the streets 
for an acquaintance. But here came 
the rub: He was in need of money! 
Even at the moment he was almost 
hungry, and he was quite thirsty. He 
would make another search of the 
rooms. He would frisk the pockets of 
the clothes. He hadn’t thought of that 
before. 

In a vest pocket he found a crumpled 
twenty-dollar bill. This discovery was 
doubly encouraging. It not only pro- 
vided for his immediate wants, but it 
also proved to him, so he believed, that 
he should find Boardman to be a fairly 
liberal man, and not at all the sort to 
take offense at his familiarities. 

Upon the second morning after this 
the pretender wakened, penniless again, 
in Boardman’s rooms. He had not 
stretched the twenty-dollar bill so far 
as he seriously had intended to. His 
eyes and his thoughts reverted to the 
black hand bag in the closet. Surely 
there in the bag he would find some 
paper or other that would throw a new 
light on the situation. He arose, as- 
sured himself that the door of the room 
was bolted, and then took up the bag 
and forced the lock. 


He stood amazed, motionless, at 


what the search revealed: Bills! The 
bag was half-filled with them! Bills of 


mixed denominations done up in sev- 
eral neat packets. They were not all 
new, crisp, shiny bills, the sort that 
might lead one to suspect that they 
were counterfeit, or of the stage-money 
variety—they were of all kinds. He 
did not pause to count them. He drew 
one from its packet, and crammed it 
into his pocket without even glancing 
at its figures. He hastily closed the bag 
and replaced it in the closet. 

He thought a great deal that day, 
and all his thoughts had to do with the 
bag. He returned to the rooms early 
in the evening, glanced into the bag to 
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make sure that the money was still 
safe, and then went to bed; but he did 
not sleep soundly that night. He arose 
early in the morning, selected a fifty- 
dollar bill, and left the hotel again for 
the day. 

Upon Boardman’s return he would 
explain. It would be easy to make 
an explanation, such as his was to be, 
to a man who had so much money, and 
who was so careless with 

As the day wore away the bills 
Boardman’s room became a greater 
source of care to him. He wished 
3oardman would hurry up his return. 
Boardman fool! did he 


was a Why 
take such chances wit 


h a fortune? In 
a way he began to conceive of himself 
as responsible for the safety of that 
bag of money. He returned to the room 
to stand guard over the treasure. He 
began to think that Boardman 
imposing upon him. 

Upon waking the next morning he 
tried to remember just how much of 
Boardman’s money he had spent, and 
would, account for 
Somehow he began to lose some of his 
former, roseate a nces as to Board- 
man’s probable liberality. Maybe, after 
all, the fellow would prove to be more 
or less a tightwad. Why hadn’t he 
put his money in a bank where money 
belongs? 

He began to fear that factory 
explanation might not be so simple a 
matter, after all. For the first time 
he began to dread Boardman’s return. 
A dislike, amc to hatred, 
sprang up within him for this man. 
sure now that Boardman would 
the safety of 


Was 


therefor, have to 


ssura 


satis 


yunting almost 
He was 
hold him responsible for 
forune. All that money in 

hand bag in a om! Again, 
the man was crazy! Some one would 
every dollar of it in 


that entire 
hotel r 


probably steal 
the end, and that 
man right. He rose 


bag. He I 


would serve Board- 
and 
twenty 
the day. He 


pa ssed to the 


would take dollars 


more and be gone for 
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was in nowise obligated to safeguard 
a fool’s money 
No, he would take a hundred; that 
would tide him over until he could find 
employment, for if it should chance 
that he could not identify himself with 
the past, or if by some underhand trick 
of fate, such identification should prove 
that he was not rich, as he had taken 
for granted all along, he would earn the 
necessary money and pay Boardman 
back ali that he had borrowed so un- 
conventionally. He would find em- 
once; that would be the 
Boardman might prove 
narrow-minded and 
might even try to 
He shuddered 
trength- 
find employ- 


ployment at 
plan. 
altogether 


and 


better 
to be 
unreasonable, 
have him impr 
at this ae possibility. He 
ened his determin 
ment die acer gp arn the money, pay 
the debt, and thus forestall dis- 
action that Boardman might 


yrisone 


4 


ation to 


any 
agreeable 
wish to take. 

His new and pervers 
Mr. Boardman steadily magi 


e perspective of 
ified. He 


became certain that he would find 
Boardman to be not the placable gen- 


tleman that he had at first pictured him. 
Undoubtedly Boardman was a hard- 
hearted old skinflint who was afraid 
is money to the banks; that 
ust account for the money in the bag. 
As he pondered a bright deduc- 
tion overwhelmed him: Perhaps this 
Maynard Boardman was a crook! He 
had stolen that bagful of bills! He had 
and had _ not 
his boodle! That 
explanation of the whole crazy 
business. In fact, that seemed the only 
reasonable explanation. He counseled 
himself that it would not be an enor- 
mous crime to steel a thief’s booty from 
from a thief who 
and who had 


, 
to trust his 


really 


been frightened 
taken tit 


Was one 


away, 


ne to recover 


a thief, especially 
had contracted cold feet, 
run away from his loot. 
A few moments later he descended to 
the hotel office with the bag in his hand. 
“IT am leaving the city on business,” he 























told the clerk at the desk, “and as I 
do not know when I shall return, I'll 
pay what is due on my rooms and a 
month more in advance. Please see to 
it that none of my belongings are dis- 
turbed while I am away.” He did not 
wish to have an outraged landlord on 
his trail. 

He passed to the opposite side of the 
city, and on the way he gave himself a 
name—Maurice Montague. A man 
cannot mingle with other men, and at 
all times be free from embarrassment, 


without some sort of name—and he 
had suddenly lost all fancy for the 
name he had been using lately. Mon- 


tague sounded aristocratic to him; it 
would do very well until he could 
chance upon his real name, the name 
that had been his before he had re- 
ceived that memory-dispelling rap on 
the head some weeks before. 

He entered a barber shop and had 
the closely-cropped mustache and Van- 
dye beard shaved off. He was desir- 
“ous of disguising his former impersona- 
tion of Boardman, even at the risk of 
lessening his chances of being readily 
recognized as his real self, the self 
that he had been in the days before 
the accident. 

Maurice Montague engaged rooms 
at a fashionable hotel conveniently re- 
moved from the Ornate. He _ pur- 
chased a new bag, one of tan color, and 
with a good lock. He transferred the 
packets of bills to the new bag, and, 
excitedly, he counted them during the 
transfer. In all they represented 
something more than thirty thousand 
dollars, He glanced approvingly at his 
soft, white hands, and hazarded a guess 
that he would not seek employment 
soon. If he had not been a gentleman 
of leisure in the veiled past, certainly 
he was such a glorious personage now, 
in the unveiled present. 

He felt no pity for his victim, Mr. 
Boardman, He remembered him but 
to laugh. More than ever it was evi- 
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dent to him that the fellow was a 
crook, and a cowardly crook, at that, 
who was afraid to claim that which he 
had stolen. Still there remained the 
bare possibility that Boardman was not 
a crook, or that he might be a bold 
crook; and, if so, he might call de- 
tectives to work on the case. He shud- 
dered. He wondered why it was that 
he always shuddered—almost cringed 
—whenever his thoughts reverted to 
minions of the law. This fear seemed 
innate and unreasonable in degree. 
However, Maurice Montague decided 
to remain in the city a few days longer, 
still in the hope of being recognized as 
his former self by some old acquain- 
tance. He still hoped to find that in his 
own right he would be a man of vastly 
larger fortune than that which the bag 
contained. Yet, there remained also 
the distressing possibility of being rec- 
ognized as the man who had imperson- 
ated Boardman, and who had made 
off with the money in the bag. His 
dilemma had become more perplexing. 

The next day he returned to the 
pawnshop and redeemed his pledge, the 
ring. He came to amuse himself by 
patronizing the theaters during the aft- 
ernoons, and by visiting the cabarets 
throughout the nights. In one of the 
cabarets he met a damsel whom he 
found exceedingly pleasing to his eye. 
A week passed and he was remaining 
in San Francisco longer than he had 
intended, just because of this enchan- 
tress, 

One afternoon in a bar Montague 
surprised a stranger who was watching 
him rather intently. It seemed that 
this man had almost recognized him, 
and was on the verge of speaking; but 
he remained momentarily in doubt. 
Montague questioned himself quickly. 
Was this stranger trying to recall him 
as the character he had played in his 
impersonation of Boardman, or as the 
man he had been before the accident? 
He received some assurance: The 
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stranger seemed to recognize the ring 
rather than Montague himself. When 
he had used the name “Boardman,” he 
had not worn the ring. He spoke to 
the stranger—asked him to join him in 
taking a glass of the amber fluid. The 
stranger readily accepted the invita- 
tion. 

“You'll excuse me,” remarked Mon- 
tague with politeness, “but it seemed 
that you were about to recognize me as 
an acquaintance.” 

The stranger nodded reflectively. 
“Yes,” he said, “I have seen you some- 
where before. I seldom forget faces; 
and I was just trying to place yours. 
Perhaps I would not have remarked 
you, though, had it not been for the 
ring. Surely I have seen that 
fore, and you are the man I saw wear- 
ing it. It’s always annoying to have my 
memory desert me in this 
membering faces is a sort of a hobby 
of mine. Let us have anotHer glass, 
and I shall remember when and where 
it was that I saw you before.” 
“Probably here in the city,” ad- 
vanced Montague. 

“No, it couldn’t have been,” returned 
the stranger. “I just arrived here yes- 
terday for the first time. I have it!” 
he exclaimed a moment later. “You 
cashed a draft for me in the Worker’s 
Bank in Detroit, last July.” 

Montague smiled patronizingly. “I 
am afraid your memory has played 
you a trick,” he said. “I am 
here, and I have not been away from 
the city for some time,” he lied, him- 
self scarcely knowing why, except that 
lately he had suspicious and 
always on his guard. 

“Well,” resumed the stranger, after 
“on one point I am 





‘ing be- 


respect; re- 


a resident 


’ 


become 


a moment’s pause, 
positive: The man behind the cashier’s 


window in that bank had a face re- 
markably like yours.” 

Montague laughed. 

“Tt was a smooth-shaven face like 


mine ?”’ he asked. 
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“It was,” said the stranger. 

“That would prove that I am not 
your cashier,” returned Montague, “] 
have worn a mustache and Vandyke 
for some years—shaved them off just 
the other day.” 

“Oh, I’m not trying to tell you who 
you are,” replied the stranger. “But 
the ring. Just a funny coincidence, I 
guess; though the hand that passed my 
money through the wicket had that 
ring on! It is an odd ring—the sort 
that one doesn’t see every day.” 

“Oh, that’s easily accounted for! 
stock 


mail- yrder 


Montague replied. This is a 
ring carried by a 
house. same 
thing listed in their catalogue and buy 


oS 


Any one might see the 


+ ” 


it, as I bought thi 


“Well,” resumed the other, “of this 
much I am certain: The man I am tell- 
ing you about is an exact double for 
you, and your ring has its mate.” 

The matter was disposed of laugh- 
ingly, and the two separated. 

Montague hurried to his hotel. He 
was highly elated at hi od fortune, 
He had found hi eli ] There 
could be no mistaking that fact. He 


{ baal that awn 
e, and that evening 


ror 


packed his ba 

with the little tan hand bag beside hin 
on the seat he was speeding toward 
Detroit on the limited. He \ it last 
flying back to his form 4 his real self. 
He was not very much surprised, and 
not at all displeased, to know that he 


was going to meet th 
the person of a banker. Ne 
that he had not been recognized sooner 
in S ce so distantly 


in San Francisco, a pl 





removed from h town. 
Old haunts and f.: ubt- 
edly would soon br re 
membrance of all th 1 be- 
fore his memory d out. 


Maurice Montague stepped off the 
train in Detroit, and with strange ela- 


tion and impatience he entered a tax. 
city 


The taxi rolled across the and 














halted before a large building. Mon- 
tague alighted and entered the build- 
ing. He passed on to an office marked: 
“President’s Office. Private,’ and he 
entered without being announced. It 
seemed that he was walking amid fa- 
miliar surroundings, as if in a dream. 
He spoke to an elderly man who arose 
from a 

“Do you kn 





e Anel> 4 + hj 
great desk to meet him. 
l 


> who I am?” he asked 


simply. 

The older man ‘started noticeably, 
and then stood staring, as if surprised 
by the appearance of a ghost. 


“Don’t 
st sit down 
return 


“Yes—yes,” he stammered. 
ex ited, 


T 
moment, 1 


—dont get now. ju 


here for a shall 
shortly.’ 

Maurice Montagt 
ment. Why 
The old fel 
cited one. He wondered 
fellow could be. 

The elderly man passed quickly from 


e smiled in 
should fhe get e 


amuse- 
xcited ? 
was the ex- 


who the old 


low evidently 
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the room. He spoke, almost in a whis- 
per, to a man just beyond the door: 

“Keep your eye on that man in there, 
George, and don’t let him leave till I 
return.” 

He hastened to a telephone in 
outer and called for a 
dig spoke: 


hen he 
Hello, hello!” 


-the 
office, number 
excitedly. “Is 
the chief of Well, Charlie 
elefield has returned. ...He is 
i office. .. . Send some of 
him at 
He acts queer. 
him. He has a 


perhaps 


police? 


your men over for once. ... 
know 
ne 1f I knew 
with him; he has the 


in it that he carried off! It 





} that his dapcerye has driven 
him back. I have he eard of such things 
happening to criminals, but I have al- 


He has not 
even tried to disguise himself with a 
beard. .. . Send over a couple of your 
men at once, and call off the reward.’ 


ways doubted it before. 
1 


SK 
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TATTOO MARKS SHOULD HAVE BEEN ERADICATED 





nown of the 


have been appreh nied = 


. e ° ° + #, 
ttooed convict ei recently escaped from a prison in the Middle 
wing method of removing tattoo | 
1 returned to his disma 


West 
marks he might not 
j 


but he 


| cell; 


wiped out his identifying designs without considerable pain and the risk of 
leaving scars in place of the colored patterns on his arms. If willing to accept 
these unp! nt features of the treatment he could have used a concentrated 
solution of tannin on the tattoo marks and then have applied a era of silver 
nitrate to tl When the skin turned black, which it does under these ch Is 
he should have wiped off the excess moisture on his arms. Reddish scars would 
have appeared n in place of the tattooed design, but they, too, might later have 
disappeared. 

The escaping convict did not, however, try this painful process of destroying 


identific 
his 


him as a suspicious character. 


his very noticeable aids to 


worked in the open with 
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ation, and so one day, 
sleeves rolled up, an observant polic 
a short 


station his identification was made certain and he was sent back to prison. 


Within 


when he unthinkingly 


eman arrested 


time after arrival at a police 
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K N though various difficulties have made it look doubtful, at this writing, 
if you would receive this, our Christmas issue, on the date that it is dye 
to be out—December twenty-third—it is our Christmas issue, just the 

same, and, right here and now, we wish you, each one and all, the merriest of 
merry Christmases. May the bells never have seemed to ring out so cheerily, 
may good old Saint Nicholas never have filled your stocking with presents so much 
to your liking, and may you have many, many more returns of the day. 

There, we have had the pleasure of wishing you all a merry Christmas, even 
if it will have to be a case of better late than never. However, let us hope that 
the mechanical end of the game will accomplish the seemingly impossible, and 
make delivery of the magazine on time. Surely, this is a time of year when 
kind deeds are done in the most miraculous manner, so perhaps the magic wand 
will come waving our way. 

To see who would best solve the mystery in Rowland Wright’s serial, “The 
Disappearance of Kimball Webb,” seems to have afforded pleasure and entertain- 
ment to hundreds of our readers. Although we offered to each of the five readers 
who sent us the best letters of one hundred words or less, detailing correctly how 
Kimball Webb left his room, a free subscription to Detective Story MaGazine 
for one year, we can only present one reader with a prize. Why? Because only 
one reader oe the riddle correctly. The wise one was M. V. Frank, who 
lives at Unionville, Chester County, Pennsylvania. Congratulations, Mr. Frank. 
We have ‘ews the subscription department to send you the magazine for one 





SECEE 





year, free, gratis, for nothing. 

This is Mr. Frank’s winning letter: 

The detective missed the solution by his inadequate investigation of the chimney, that 
he made by looking up inside the big old-fashioned fireplace. In the back of this, Whiting, 
architect, and owner of the adjoining house, providing a last resort for his desperate love, 
had, when remodeling the Webb place, installed a secret door operated from the next house. 
Desperate the night before the wedding, he enters thus from the temporarily unoccupied 
house, drugs Kimball, asleep in bed, and removes him, taking also his evening clothes to sug- 
gest voluntary disappearance, but forgetting to unbolt the door to the hall. 

Taken here and there at random, are some of the solutions sent us, after two 
installments of Wright’s story had been read: “Kimball Webb left his room by 
means of a secret partition in the wall leading to the street, through a tunnel.” 
——‘Kimball Webb’s sister, being opposed to the marriage, hired men to take 
her brother away for a while. They drugged Kimball, while asleep, and took 
him through the door. Then they got a ladder to reach to the third-story windows. 
With the aid of a pole with a hooked end they turned the key, and pushed the bolt 


“a a place. ——‘‘Kimball Webb was carried through a secret panel in his bathroom 
‘ his butler.” ———et cetera, et cetera 
Well, we'll have another contest of a similar nature soon again, and we 


hope that this one will have so sharpened your wits that more of you will come 
under the tape as winners. 























If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her 
expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of! 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


4 


Mrs. H. C.—Glad you have become a “regular.” ‘You'll see that I answered 
you as soon as I could. Your handwriting shows me that yours is a character in 
which good sense is strong. Now, by that I do not mean that you are too staid 
to have any fun. I mean that you just do have that particular sort of common 
sense which is able to enjoy a good joke. You are an affectionate person, but I 
don’t believe that you ever were sentimental in your life. I’d give a lot, my 
dear, to be able to sit down to a good old time with you, swapping jokes, Just you 
keep that cheery spirit of yours. It is priceless. 


RivermEAD.—You are one of those very well-balanced people who don’t 
leave much for the character reader to say, because to every statement on one 
side of the ledger there is another which counterbalances it. Thus, you are warm- 
hearted and a bit emotional, but have such a sense of what is fitting and appro- 
priate that I am sure you would never show emotion at an improper time. You 
have a strong love of the beautiful, but are not inclined to ignore the claims of 
utility. And so on and so on. My advice to you is to let some of your personality 
loose. You can well afford it. 


Ononvaca.—“Candidly,” as you wish me to, I will run over your chief 
qualities. You are proud as Lucifer and stubborn as he is said to be. You are 
possessed of a domineering will, aggressive ambition, and a passionate love of 
the pleasures of the senses. There! How’s that for being candid? You possess 
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a tremendous personality which ought to give you the faculty of influencing 
people favorably toward yourself. The specimen which you inclose shows some 
of your own traits, notably a desire for pleasure and a certain impatience with 
life in its more humdrum aspects. The aa. however, is capable of unselfish- 
ness to a greater extent than you. 


LAWRENCE Bopy.—No, I positively don’t think that you would be a success- 
ful chemist. I don’t believe in your going to college at all. I would a lot rather 
hear that you are going into some practical business. What’s more, I do not 
think that you are really attracted to a professional life except by reason of your 
pride. Take up a commercial career, and you'll be on the right track. 


Atice B, Y.—Alice, is it possible that this specimen you inclose is the writing 
of a person with any close relationship to you? And if so, why? And how did 
it happen? This nature is so lacking in your ideality, in your standards, even, of 
ordinary life that I do not believe you could have known what you were doing, 
if it is as I surmise. As for your writing, it shows a nature of great delicacy, 
Why, those things which you just take for granted as part of the decencies of 
life, are practically unknown to the writer of the specimen. 

Daisy.—Sorry, my dear girl, but I do not believe that you have any great 
musical talent. On the other hand, you really have the kind of a mind which is 
asily trained into exact processes, such as that of bookkeeping, so if I were youl 
would indulge myself in the piano for recreation and not for occupation. Your 
appreciation of music is fine, and ought to be encouraged. As for your character, 
you are one oi those steady and reliable Martha characters that are the salt of 
the earth. The specimen which you inclose inspires me with some of the aston- 
ishment that Alice’s did. Why, oh why, do you nice, fine girls send in these measly 
specimens? I suppose it’s the mother instinct in you, bless your hearts! But 
ie motherly attitude; try to pick out some one who is fairly near 


don't adapt tl 
your equal. 

H. C. T.—Well, how’s this for speed, my friend? And, at that, I had to 
put you away ahead of other people, and it’s not fair, but I had something that 
I wanted to say to you right away. And that is, if you don’t stop being so im- 
patient and so bad-tempered and so lacking in consideration for the other fellow, 
those goblins that catch all naughty children will have you, “if you don’t watch 
out! Moderation is what you need, and more real interest in other people. 

R. L. W.—You forgot to put in the specimen, my dear. Do it next time. 
Your writing does not show that sort of temperament which we usually find 
associated with those who have talent for the stage. I have no doubt that you 
may impersonate some characters. Your keen sense of observation would help 
you to that. But I don’t believe you would ever get more than a few rungs up 
the dramatic ladder—a most ag place to find yourself in. Had you ever 
thought of being a reporter? No, I don’t mean a regular literary worker, but a 
real reporter. You have a trace of the qualities which would help you in that. 





R. W. P.—Well, you’re the kind of a person who would make good in 
almost any job, just because you have that grim bull-dog determination, but I am 
not at all sure that you are really in your right place. Do you think that the 
particular line of stuff that you are handling brings out all that inventiveness and 
sprightliness of mind which is yours? Don’t you think that you would doa 
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great deal better if you were a salesman of more interesting things? You see, 
it’s not the fact of your salesmanship that I am assailing, but the lack of your 
true interest in your possibilities as at present open. 


MarceL_ta.—My goodness, Marcella, I have had my suspicions, at times, that 
I was no lady, but I assure you that 1 am no gentleman, either! I really am a she 
and proud of it. I don’t blame you for not liking housework, but I do blame 
you for your state of mind concerning yourself. Nor do I believe that you are 
50 vacillating as you say. Look at that firm, dashing signature. 


No, all the matter with you, my dear, is that you are eating your heart out 
with rage and impatience, when what you ought to be doing is being active at 
something. I’d get a job working in a factory, if I could do no better, to begin 
with—and I’m not talking about what I wouldn’t do myself, either. I have, and 
then some. You have talents for executive work, despite your vacillation, and it 
would soon begin to get its reward. 


Miss Ortve M.—You have looked a good many times “in the next issue,” 
haven’t you? Well, L. W. is a person who is entirely too reserved, to put it mildly. 
People like her are all right as acquaintances, but I’m afraid cannot be depended 
upon. A. K. is a good-natured, kind, and honest chap. Likely to make a reliable 
and sensible man. B. R. has good taste and is refined. He ought to be a social 
favorite. C. W. is a bit stingy, and is not unselfish, but has a lot of honesty. 
F, B. is ambitious, but is a man who is not especially moral. T. D. is a nice girl, 
but it is a pity that she has so little ambition. Specimen of Y. Y. is too small to 
use. 

UxkraIna.—First of all, let me tell vou not to make up your mind that your 
active life is over, even though your heart is weak. I do not mean that you 
should strain it, now; but that, by paying the strictest attention to health, by 
keeping your mind active, and by systematically doing deep breathing, you are 


likely to regain some of your strength as you grow older. So sorry your brother 
was killed. Ah, well, “they lie in peace who glory won. \s for working, if you 
can read and write Russian, Polish, Ukrainian, and German, and have learned as 


much of English as your letter shows, in the short time that you have been here, 
your road is clear. Go into the offices of exporting houses who deal with the 
countries whose languages you know. Write me more about this, and send an 
addressed, stamped envelope. 

R. E. Y.—I like these “girl friends” that girls have. It’s so wholesome; 
and many a girl friend becomes the mainstay of the mature years. That’s the 
kind of a friend you have, R. E, Y.—the kind that you are lucky to have. She is 
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not so romantic as you, not so demonstrative, but she is stanch. Your Writing 
reflects your great sensitiveness. Better try to control it a bit, now, while you are 
still little more than a child. It will be a great weakness to you when you haye 
harder trials to face. 


LLEWELLYN D.—I will admit that the specimen is better “penmanship” than 
yours, but it does not show half as much real character as your hasty scrawl, 
Penmanship and the characterfulness of writing are two different aspects, you 
see, of the same object. Your writing shows ardor, courage, and a magnetic 
personality. The other shows a good deal of primness and self-satisfaction, 


H. T.—I don’t advise you to become an expert accountant. In the first 
place, I doubt if you could. You have little mental concentration, you are 
untidy, you are not accurate. On the other hand, you possess a mind which is 
capable of clear reasoning, once it is trained, and you have a personality which 
you can easily make magnetic. Do you know anything about what are called 
“credit” clerks? If not, look it up. Anything that called upon you to use 
judgment rather than to follow a beaten track would suit you, and the credit work 
lies partly in that field to which you feel drawn, despite the fact that you are not 
fitted for its exacting routine, 


Mrs. Peart R.—Not only does music take “lots of patience,” but it takes a 
lot of talent, too; and that you don’t possess, except in the degree which almost 
auy girl who plays for her own amusement has. For drawing and designing, how- 
ever, you really have a decided bent, and as you are so young and have leisure 
time, why not take that up seriously? But don’t think of using it for a wage- 
earning thing for some time. Go to a school of design and find out what field is 
your best. Study a year, at least. You have an active, impatient disposition, but 
I believe you would be able to get along better with your housework, at least 
during this time of study, if you had a career before you. 


C. S. H.—Glad you are interested in the study of graphology. Yes, the 


lessons will continue. 


plies _ 






eee 


Your writing shows energy, and a nimble, alert, and inventive mind. You 
are the sort of person who could not be kept in a rut, no matter how fate might 
try to pin you down; one who is impatient of others who have not that courageous 
and positive disposition. Your greatest defect is this tendency of yours to 
understand yourself and not others. 


























HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 
LESSON IX. 
Size of Writing Continued 


ARGE writing, although not showing the power of concentration, is by 
no means an indication of an inefficient person. On the contrary, some of 
the greatest figures df history have used very large writing. It will always 

be found, though, that in such instances the evidences of tremendous energy and 
vitality are much to the fore, and this is the key to the contradiction. The writing 
which is large and powerful, with individual letter formations, shows the person 
who achieves success through what would be disastrous waste of energy in a 
nature of less power. 

As concentration is strictly a mental quality, it is not surprising to find that 
authors, scientists, inventors, diplomats, and educators may be said, as a class, to 
use the small, compact handwriting which is indicative of that faculty; while 
business men, organizers, rulers, and soldiers, as a class, are inclined to the large, 
energetic type of writing. 

That the pen is mightier than the sword is proven again by this fact; for the 
supreme quality of concentration, as shown in the handwriting, produces the 
finest and most wonderful chirography, compared to which the temperamental, 
physical type of the large writing appears childlike and unsophisticated. 

We may trace the rise of the world’s civilization by the increasing tendency 
of its mental leaders to use small, compact writing. All writing, clear up to the 
end of the Middle Ages, was of the large, waste-of-energy type. The small 
writing, with many unjoined letters with odd letter formations—marked de- 


partures from the copybook model—and the severely plain capitals—all are 


products of the times of our mothers and fathers. 

Just how to read the small letter and the large letter depends upon other in- 
dications, hereinafter to be discussed, but the broad definition of the two types 
need occasion the graphological beginner no trouble. 

In the large writing we must look, more or less, to the signature to confirm 
our diagnosis; and this is quite natural, since the elements which go to the 


efly temperamental and 








make-up of the most salient elements of the type are chi 
personal. 
lo confirm this, note that nearly all persons using this large style depend 


greatly upon personal magnetism or upon the faculty of inspiring fear, to bring 
success. As a fiction writer recently said: “Many a man has reared up a 
considerable fortune by means of a terrifying grunt!” 








EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property againsi criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters wiil be answered personally by Mr, 
Burns, without charge, if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


Deiective Minors 
GREAT deal of petty crime is committed by boys under legal age who 

should rightfully be in institutions for the care of defectives. Small 

thefts, common acts of lawlessness, smoking in forbidden places, bad 
conduct in theaters and public institutions, and so on, are nearly always character- 
istic of the unfortunate youth whose mind has not properly developed. It is to 
be hoped that in time such youths will be carefully looked after by 
Meanwhile, every detective may render a service 
careful eye upon such individuals, for whom adequate institutional care is 
forded, if only the attention of the proper authorities is drawn to them. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


SMERMAN.—The banking rate is a legal rate for loans. Do not pay more. 
If you have done so, you have a case for the courts. Write to Miss Pugh, of 
the Legal Advice Department, about this case. 

X. Y. Z—Boiled linseed oil mixed with fine soot m< 
for taking finger prints. 

TrousLe.—You should have obtained a license before announcing yourself 
as the conductor of a detective agency. The fact that you did not know that 
this was necessary seems to me an indication that you are not especially qualified 
to begin such work 

M. GALLAGHER.—F*or mere amusement, use onion juice or milk 
message. When the paper is held near heat the writing can be read. 

Mrs. Arvorp.—Suicide is no longer a crime in New York State. Your 


question as to the other matter belongs to the vocational department. Write Mr. 


for a secret 


Rutherford Scott about your son’s career, 
MrMory.—Auto-suggestion is a form of treatment used by physicians. I do 


not recommend a detective to try it unless he is a medical man, in addition. 


UNBER THE LAMP 


CONBUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


' \NK GROGAN’S Christmas this year was the first to be spent home 
for some time. Lately he’d been spending them up the river, a guest of 


«% 
I 


the State “tea ‘rmined t nake the festivities at home of 1c] aoni- 
the state. Fie determined to make the tfestivities at home of such magni 


tude that his family could truthfully say: ‘This is the best ever.” 
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Christmas Eve Hank trimmed the tree, and the puzzle this week is to find 
what he hung on it for the kiddies. The suggestion of a tree below is a repro- 
duction of Hank’s when he'd finished dressing it. The names of twenty toys 
and children’s delights are indicated by the twenty groups of letters. 

If they had been spelled out for you complete, your ingenuity would not 
be taxed one particle to find out what they were; as they hang on the tree below, 
certain letters have been omitted from each of the twenty words. You do not 





need to rearrange the letters; there’s enough to be done without that. 





The answer to last week’s incomplete alphabet puzzle is: “Don’t fear.” 








MISSIN G 


This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE ang A 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 
of charge to our readers. Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 
of whom they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would 
like to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele: 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absoiutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are a 









SKINNE R, WILLIAM BELL.—He is sixty-four THE HINDU GENTLEMAN, who sent me a 
ears old, and was last heard of at Woodland, note of appreciation after I 








California, in August, 1919. He is ‘tive feet five ized his friend, is requested to 
inches tall, with light-blue eyes and light hair, with me again. I am willing to 
and has lost part of one finger. His mother is offer for my service CHESTER 





ninety-two years old, and has not heard from Chetwood Street, Oakland, California, 

him for ten years, but was told that he thought 

she was dead. If some one will help her to find A cLOUGHLIN, WILLIAM.—When 
Mrs 

















him she will be most grateful, as she is always be was with his father in 
poping and praying that she may see him again. Colusa County, California. Ilis sist 
Ple s¢ write to ANxioUS MOTHER, care of this who was in Mount St. J h’s. l 
magazine, to, hear from him, and will be g 
Forma ion concerning him. 

SwEeNey, PATRICK WILLIAM.—Five years LIN. Sacramento Street, 
a ro he left Lyttelton, New Zealand, on the California. 
ship Blakely with a load of timber, bound for 
Puget Sound. Later he wrote home saying he ILLIS, TOM.—He is five fect four inches tall 
wis at San Pedro, ‘California, but no trace of and weighs about one hundred and th 
him has been found there, and no word has been has dark hair. He was last aad 
received from him since. Any information will Washington, about three years ago. 
be thankfully recei by his on r, who is in snowing his present address will 
great grief over dis appears Mrs. CATH- greatly oblige by commt ating with his cousin 
RINE SWEENEY, of this magazine. GEORGE TILIs, P. O. 24 1, "Dallas, O in. 

person who advertised for a boy DorrEeR, ELLIS, who 

y a family of this name is re- Ridge , ‘Ohio, 

send us her address. We have_im- ” hea f 





for her, and letters sent to Dor 
chester have been returned to us by the postal 
authorities. 





RK, 740 

















\ 
TOM.—It is very important that I Beach, California, w ill | 
into communication with row. A letter of him 
le 1 to 125 H. Street, Perry, Oklahoma, 
will always be forwarded to me. Wri » me at T ONG, Le 
111 § i y Tampa Fl rida, up as Ric 
to the first of the year.—M.,. F. CoaATe. feet nine it 
t ili 
CPENCER, CLEM, who was in Clarksdale, Mis- tw y-fiv 1 
ed issippi over a : ir ago, and who has not he is t 1 nt ft 
been heard from si tiis niece is very anx- by com! with 
ious to hear from him, If any one who knows Pine Street, Covington, Virginia. 
his address sees this, will they please write to 
her. Worpbdign CLARK, Box 38, Palmetto, Louisi- Z RIMMINGER, W. H., engineer. When last 
ana, Ww “heard from’ he’ was in Los Angeles, Calt- 
fornia. i sister would lil to hear 
EHMAN, LOUISE.—She was in Gi rmany in from him, either of his brothers, B. 
1881, and return d to Boston in 1 W. and M. any one can tell her their 
one who can give information ‘of her wi present will be most rat ul for 





oblige by sending it to MABEL NEVINS, the kindness, Mrs. 
37 Astor Street, Boston, Massachusetts Street, Little Rock, Ark ansas. 

















IARVER, JAMES B,—He is about twenty-nine 
years old, five feet ten inches tall, with 
sandy hair, light complexion, and blue eyes. He 
left his home town, Utica, New York, about three 
years ago, and was seen near Camp, Dix, New 
Jersey, about a year and half ago, in the 
form of a United idier, Any one w 
knows a youns wering this description 
will confer a #rea or by writing to his old 
pal, FTARRY M. Ma ’ Blandina Street, Utica, 
wy York, 
























DOBSON. ROY, a logist, who di 
rom Kansas about a year and 

Ile about five feet nehe in h 

has gray eyes ] wi knows 

of him will wi I shall appre 

favor very much W. RR. Dory. Wentwor 

tary Academy, Lexington, Missouri 





PE ARSON, roM Hie t Rawlins, Wyomir 
in the spring of 1917. and went to Chicag 
He took charge of a blacksmith shop at Lambert, 
Illinois, Auy information about him will be 
gladly received. If he sees this he is asked to 
write to his old pal, J. B. BRENNAN, Richfield, 
Idaho. 


gurer I rh Lyn 
old f 
hair. ‘ 
Diego, Califort 
are probal 
now, are most 



















eir quest, and will be dee; 
Il give them infor 
) NeW communicating 

to Libnia AND CLARA CHESWORTH, 
mont € he 





at Camp Cus 











like t hear 
tzin 
hi 1 
et, oO, 

Seventeen years ago, and was last hea 
Oklahoma City, in 1905. He is now thirty-nir 
years old, about six feet tall, and had a dark 
complexion, When he left home his weight was 
about one hundred and ixty pound IT 
worked for Casson, Pirie Scott & Co., in Chi 
cago, as a shade I i] brotl ili i 
grateful for iny f con ng him 
GEOR J. KELLY 145 8 h it ith Street 


Lineoin, Nebraska 





\ i brown ne hain n 
nd wa i tall and ‘ ns 
ind is 1 ( ilis it 
if tl t t il writ to | 
Any u ni e thankful comed 
CECI RB ci 10S diana Avent huuUsSaAS 
) Mii i 
er LIN MABE nd Dl , 

Diaced in ome at West Tart n 1S 
or 1900 w Ay th it died indy ( 
afterward adopted out ter i nd 
is very anxions to have vs of they Ple: 





write to KATHRYN, care of this magazine 
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POWE RS, EITHER BREECE.—She is twenty 

years of age, and has light hair and large 
blue eyes. She is about five feet seven inches 
tall. and one hundred and thirty pounds in 
i She was last heard of in Norfolk, Vir- 
bout tive ars ago. She may be in 
South Olina. She is musical, and 
a theatrical engagement. Her sister 
to find her. and will be grateful for 
from readers of this magazine. 
Powers BribGes, P, O. Box 478, 
Florida. 





Jacksonville, 


Fins: RANDOLPIL WILLIAM.—He is twen- 

ty-nine years oid, tall and slim, with dark 
i brown eyes, and a very dark complexion 
half-n scar in the center of his 
He was last seen in Detroit. He is 
asked to write to his mother at Milan, 











earnestly 
Micihgan, R. F. D. 4. 


Bk! CTT, MWOWARD.—He is about thirty-eight 

years old, five and a half feet tall, and has 
complexion. He lost his 
accident. When 
goods for Armour 


dark hair and a fair 
ight arm and leg in a railroad 
last heard from he was selling 

















& Co., of Chic and was them living in Kansas 
City, Mi Any information ré ing him 
will b I received by his ¢ , THEo- 
DORI 02 West Fifth Street, Dayton, 
Ohi 
W! BB, PRANK. fe is about thirty-six years 
of age, and was last heard from some three 
years ago at Bridal Veil, Oregon. His sister 
Mabel would be glad to hear from him, and will 
welcome any inform: ] will help her to 





find him Mrs. MAPEL MARTIN, 19 Sylvester 


Street, Brockton, Massachusetts 

BREEN, PATRICK.—He left Boston early in 
1917, and has not been heard from since. 

IIe is about tifty-two vears old. and has gray 

bair and gray mustache. Any or knowing 





$ pres vhereabouts please communicate with 
GAR r Murrry, 176 Walnut Street, Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. 
NVORMATION WANTED of JULIA SCANLAN 
and ARTITUR FOSTER by their ghter, 
Alice, who was born in 1899, and was placed in 
‘Ss « asylum at Manchester, 
Hampshire, about 1902. Please write 


i 
FOSTER, care of this magazine. 


ROCHE CLAUDE G.—He is 








wenty-eight 


oe tall and slender, with jet-black 


hai bac yes, and fair comp rlexion, Hi has 
2 de p voice “and is very reticent and uncom- 
municative He left his wife and two chil dren 
in Knoxy ille, Tennessee, in June, 1918, and was 





then in Jacksonville, Florida. 

machinist by trade, Any 
ion that will help to find him will be 
y received by his troubled mother, : 
Rocnk, R, DD. 10, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


WILLIAMS, = WILLIAM.—He 
; HAPPY, 


called 


heard of once since 
He is a 


voodworking 








commonly 
’. e wa 








last heard of in Thurber He is 
probably in the i i tornado, 
tle ji about fort blue 
eves and brow t top 
and ivi 1t ft ten { oO r 
1 et tall, an s I write 





Vesta WILLIAMS, Box 164, Coleman, 





t il 
Pex 
is yes and 
» h not 
I 1 i long 
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nd | 
h 
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t. would like to 
old friends who 
1910-11 Address 

C., where he ex- 
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ENTLEY, THEODORE, son of MILTON.— 
His mother went away twenty years ago, 


taking him with her, and his cousin, who is in- 
quiring for him, has not seen or heard anything 
of him since that time. He is now about thirty- 
two years old. He once lived year Ravenna, 
Ohio, and later near Ashtabula. Any informa- 
tion of him will be received as a great favor 
by his cousin, LoweL_t H. MEACHAM, 1310 Mich- 











isan Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
C“*OLAROSSI, GUILBERT, who left London, 
& ind, about hteen years ago for Chi- 
cago, where he did some hard metal work for 
Kohler, and lived at 181 Rush Street. 
he went to Philadelphia. His old school 
Don O'Connor, would like to find him. 
. care of this magazine. 





W JOOD, LORENA, who lived on Post Street, 

Spokane, in 1918, and was working on an 
electric light saving device, will hear of some- 
thing of inter to her in connection with this 





patent by writing to I. W., care of this maga- 








zine. 
COND 10, STANLEY H.—He is twenty-one years 

old, ‘and has brown hair and blue eyes. He 
is five feet inches tall, and weighs one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds. He was last heard 
from in San Antonio, Texas, in the late winter 





tailway 
this 


worked for the Americ an | 
“Baby is ill.’ ‘AL,” care of 


BARRETT, WALKER C.—He was mustered out 
of the U. 8. aieai at San Francisco, in 
1905, after serving in the Philippine Islands, a 
not been heard from. since. He is now 














thirty seven years old. His brother is anxiously 
seeking him, and will be grateful for any infor- 
mation. J. P. Barret 3 Canal Bank Build- 
ing, New Orleans, Lou 
HE ghd 4 EDWIN.—IIe once lived in Tipton, 
Indiana, and moved to Corpus Christi, 
Texas, to build the new post office there. It is 
thought at he may be in some city of Ohio. 
He is ¢ dd to write to his old chum “RED, 
SERGI JAMES L. HAM LL, Base Q. M. C. 
Marfa, Texas, 
F ARRELL, IONE and LILLIAN FIELDS, who 
lived in Toledo in 1917, and were last seen 
in Pittsburgh in 191 if any one who knows 
their present p~ day "will send it to Box 48, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, the favor will be 
greatly appreciated. 
POTTER, VIOLET M., formerly the wife of 


Benjamin Franklin Perkins. Any informa- 
tion of her whereabouts will be g atefully re- 
ceived by her son, ROLLAND J. PERKINS, North 
Bend Hospital, North Bend, Washington, 

H' NTE PRIVATE WILLIAM.—A little girl, 
ye irs old, who has not seen her father 


nink 








for five years, is trying very hard to find him, 
and feels sure that aders of this m: i y 
have helped so many others to fin 

relatives, will help her find hei 

was last heard from at 4 





8, 7th Infantry, in Jun 
knows where he is will write t 
h vrateful for their kindness 
rON HUNTER, R. F. D., No. 1, Box 
aa 














GEORGI! who served in G Co. 3. 
States navy, during . i 
ar When last heard 
aul, Minnesota. WwW. 
Los Angeles, Califoi 





Iie left ais home on 
is forty-three years ofd, 
ut two hundred pounds, 
é yes. Hie left a wife anc 
8 Cc Any one who can give information 
that will lead to finding him will earn the ever- 
lasting gratitude of a mother and her children. 
Please write to his daughter, Mrs. Rosg 
KetTeERAAR, 15 Wilde Avenue, detroit, Michigan, 
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OODMAN, 


WALTER.—When the § 
American War — 


broke out, this man, who 
was a ship’s barber, enlisted in the American 
army, and his family has not heard from him 
since. He is an Englishman, and his home was 
in Bedfordshire at the time he enlisted. His 
daughter is seeking him, and will be most grate. 
ful for any information that would let her know 
whether he is alive or dead. She will be happy 
to hear from any one who has met him, or who 
may know anything about him. Mrs. C Y- 
ANT, Lost Railway Station, Kaitoke, 
Zealand, 


Be TLER, ABBIE.—Uer maiden name was 

Smith, When last heard from she was in 
Beaumont or Sourlake, ' is. Her home wag 
Auburn, Nebras She has three children liy- 
g who would like to hear from her.  Pleage 
write to C. D. BuTLer, care of thiS magazine, 











Office, 


ew 












TATE. ERNEST.—His family came from 
Plaistow, borough of West Ham, London, 
Englund, and his last-known address was care 
of Mr. Ford, Paper Mill ortneuf, Quebec, 


oldest son of 


r Wyatt, his nephew 
ec Wyatt inquiring, and 


of West ] 








$ iteful for 's of his uncle, 

Box No. 1, Acton, Ontario, ida, 
L" WIS, WALTER, who w last heard of when 
wor in a munition factory in New Jer- 
Any information regarding him will be 





tefully care of this 


zine. 
ERG, WILLIAM. 
brother An inheritance is 
LEoroLD Brerc, Box 681, Local P. 
South Dakota. 


KOTLE TH, JOSEPH. 
’ 1915, His 


appreciated by H. F. 8., 





Please write to your 
awaiting you, 
Sioux Falls, 





He disappeared in Feb- 
wife is ve ry ili and will 
to any one who can give her 

S. If, care of this magazine, 





ruary 
be most g 
some pews 





V ENSEL, MRS. ELLA.—Ter maiden name was 
Fulmer. She formerly lived at St. VPeters- 
Clarion County, Pennsylvania. <Any one 
addres ss will do a favor by 
this magazine, 


burg, 
knowing her present 
sending it to 


M ( ae 





L. R. A., care of 


forty years 
Manistee, 
s where 


OSCAR.—He is about 
and was last heard of in 
1899. If any one who know 
present time will communicate with 
he will be much obliged to them, 
N, care of Continental Gin Co., Dal 














DE ITCH, FRANK, who lived with his grand- 
mother in York, Pennsylvania. Also his 
sister, LTHEL ALICE, who was lopted by a 
family of Winchester. It is thought that this 
family went to Canada later. Their sister, who 
has not seen them since 1905, would be_ very 
gratefud for any news of them. Please address 
Mabe, care of this magazine, 

ILLE, JESSIE, who, about 1893, was 





a Auber 


Smith 





with n aunt named Nellie | 
at 66 Oregon , ‘leveland, Ohio. Her sister 
would like » her, and will be most 





give her any in- 


one who can ly 
care of this 


thankful to 
F rning her. Mary R., 


tion conc 
zine, 





of East McKeesport, 
sylvania, formerly ser- 
nfantry. His present ad- 

write to CLAY M., care 


p 4 ARC MIBALD JONN, 








of this magazine. 
McPoOnaLp, JOHN.—Ile is about six feet 
tall, and has hazel eyes and dark hair, 
which is turning gray. He is about twenty-five 
years old. and when last heard of was in At 
kansas. If any one knowing his present where- 
abouts should ‘see this, they will confer a favor 
by communicating with his sister Una. Mrs. U. 


P. Leavir, 17 Clinton Court, Lawrence, Massa- 


chusetts. 























ao THOMAS.—He is about forty-six 
>a eld, and is a well built man. He 
enlisted in the R. F. C., at New York, in 1917, 
came to Teronto, Canada, and left again on 
3 18 get his discharge in 

at Toronto has heard 
Any news of him will be 
STONE, 42 Sorauren 





a” 





New York. 
nothing of him since. 
gratefully received by A. 
Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 


who disappeared from 
Sixteenth Street, New 
so. His mother is very 
and will be grateful for 
any assistance from readers of this magazine, 
Mrs. H. L. MircHe.i, 251 Madison Avenue, Has- 
prouck Heights, New Jersey. 


Mic HELL, HOW ARD, 
home, 447 We st 


ls 
York City, itteen 
anxious to find 








MANNING, SYLVESTER J.—On November 
2, 1892 he disap} yvared from his home in 
Ashtabula Harbor. He was five feet seven inches 
tall, had light hair and blue eyes, and on one 
arm his initials, J. S. M. or 8. were tat- 
tooed. Any news of him will be gladly welcomed 
by his sister, Miss Matpe M. MANNING, 611 
Augustus Sireet, Youngstown, Ohio. 






INCH, G. C., who served on the U. 
M Colorade from 1809 to 1911, Be 
his hom«¢ some part of W 
delphia. His shipmate, J. H. HILt, 
very much to get in touch with him 





address as est 
wonlc 
gain, 














hopes that, if he sees this, he will write to him 

in care of this magazine 

HASSEY, J. W.—Will any read DETEC 
TIVE Srory MacaAZiIne please me his 


address, or th of any member of his fami 
They were last heard of in Farmersville, Texas 
about two yeurs : If they see this thei 

schoolmate hope hey will write to him. IIA 
Y. DANIEI Flying School Detachment, 


Field, Dallas, Texas 


GEORGE. Please write to Father Is 
I 


dead, and am wonderiag wheth 
are dead or alive, Are you in trouble, an 
the report of your injuri correct ‘ 
trust me. Any communication will be 
confidential—Bessix, care of this magazine. 

















hair brown 


VE DAVID. Axe 











bat ‘partly ay, six et, weight one 
hundred ané ninety pounds He has a mustache. 
Vhen heard of he was in Arcola, Wyeming, 
in 1910, ana si vas geing South or West. 









will do 
this 


g 
knowir preseat address 


Any one r i 
semding it to me. JACK, care of 


a favor by 
magazine 


FINDLEY, GEORGE 

gow. Scotland, 
twenty eight years 
that time that he | 





He was born in Glas 
vas last heard of about 
; Ip] 1 at 













and had 1 t y after for Aust 
Any infermation ing him will bring 
happiness to his Margaret, who has 
longing fer years to e l 


him er to hear 


him. M. F. J., care of this magi 








ARL, ALICE, and LILLIAN, chil- 
of Witter of Lexington, Ken- 

y one y ’ in give information about 
ons will «¢ fer a great favor by ad- 

BRovrny 1 { this magazir 

I 1 on th h of O 
i 4 iw cared for by the State. 
Th ‘St people of Boston told me that I was 
born in Plymouth, Massachusetts, and that my 
hame was Frances Chapman This is all that I 
know, I would like very much to tind my 
mother, and will be grateful to any reader of 


this magazine who may lx 
me in doing so. My 
Street, Now 


kind erouch to assist 
. address is 1666 Purchase 
Bedford, M achusetts, 





Missing Department 
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A.—yYour brother and pal 
Address C. L. K., 


DE WOLFE, M. 
wants to hear from you. 
care of this magazine, 


requested to send 
department. 
tters sent 


HE following persons are 

their addresses to the missing 

We have information for them, and 
to addresses given have been returned, 

MRS. ESTELLA OLSEN. CHARLES L. TAYLOR 

FRANK H. HORBACH. GEORGE C, COLLINS. 











SMITH, HENRY D. and ALBER M. my 
brothers, and my sister, MI EMMA MI 
CHELL.—When last heard of 1 I 
Philadelphia. fam very anxious to find them, 
and will be mo ; ul for any assistance 
from readers of this I rv, 
KKReETH, 311 North Main Street, 


DFroN N, FRED H.—He has been missing since 
915, Whe Inst heard of he was in 
igh 




















ter, Maine. Th hair, blue eyes, is five 





fect eight inch t: of medium build, and 
weighs about one hundred and sixty pounds. 
“Dear father, did you k now that mothe died 








children 





in January, 1919 of enza? 





have all separated, I and I shift for ourselves 
K. is in a private school, and B. is with your 
mother. Please writ io n f ther, 1 want to 





f any 1 
he i ) 
mation. Onn 
‘nfield, Massachusetts. 





you so badly. 

can tell me wt 
vrateful for the it 
162 Deerfield Street, ¢ 


Cro OZIERO, Doctor W. 
llo, . 


Montic Indian 
May 1, 1917, but recei 
write to me in care of 
are still the same.—lL. 








A ILLER, — Piia, 

Oo, Wi 0 ing 
Old Century Buil 
formation regi £ 
desired by a friend, X, 
ine, 





[ SFORMATION Wa 
whereabouts of 
JANSON, and 
law. They were 
‘san Antonio, 
news of the 
. HERMAN GLop 
etroit, Michigan. 








IN, LILLIAN, who left Lincoln, 


about twenty-five years ago. She 
of in Clovis, New Mexico. She h;: 

and brown eyes, is four feet and 

and weighs about one hundred : 





inds, I shall be most grateful to 
who will give me informatie t i 
my getting in touch with | 
1306 O Street, 





Lincoln, Nebraska. 











rity Whi ta ieard 
zh Penn inia 
ld til to know het 
| rate 1 t iny <¢ 
h to nd i ] i 





Bow! N, EVERET'1I \ sailor wl isted in 
the navy at San Francisco, in July, 1918 
and was sent to San Diego, and fre there to 


Brook 





in Colorado 
light hair 
e to hear 
razine, 


yo. His home is believed to b 
Hie is about twenty years old, has 
and blue eyes A friend would lik 
from him. A. N, L., care of this mag 
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G UNDY.—Information wanted of Mrs, Gundy, 

the second wife of George Gundy, an 
Englishman, who went to Canada in 1874, 
and died in Montreal in 1910. After his 
death the second Mrs. Gundy, who was an Ameri- 
can, left Montreal and went to the United States, 
taking with her her husband’s will and 
deeds, It is not known to what part of the 
States she went. She died a few years after 
her husband’s death, and later an advertisement 
appeared in a newspaper for clain t for the 
will and dec is, but the persons intere sti +d did not 
see it, and are very anxious to get in touch with 
the person in whose care these papers were left 
by Mrs. Gundy, I will be deeply grateful for 
any information that will help me in this mat- 
ter. J. WALL, care of this magazine. 


M ACPHERSON, ANGUS, who was born at 
+ Rixford, Pennsylvania, and has not been 
heard from for seven years. His sisters, Marie, 
Sadie, and Margaret, would like to hear from 
him. i _ write M: ret. Mrs. F. W. 
Reip, 145 shington § 5 ’s Penn- 
sylvania. 


some 


OLLOCK, FRED.—A tinner, who worked for 
George Hauck af Springfield, oe ten years 
ago. le about five feet five inch tall, has 
brown hair, lue eyes, and a ig n in his 
chin. is ke to w “S 
HOLMES,” Sout! 
Springtfiel i 


ERLOCK 


te ; 
Wittenberg yenue, 


N URPHY, HARRY, sergeant in He Iquarters 
Company Third “Inte intry, Eagle Pass, 
Texas, Ile was a “regular.” He exp ected to 
be sent to China Germany, in the perma- 
nent army of ion. He is tall, and 3 
very cl air and 7 es. He was tw 
seven ye: Augus All mail addres 
to him gle Pass cas been returne 
his friends ar that some accident may 
fallen him. Any information will be 
received. F, Rockwoop, Hotel Hannah, 
land, Ohio, 
} 


Wie ACE, ROBERT, my uncle, who was last 
‘d_ of in Chicago, and my step brother, 
JORDAN, who’ was last heard of in 
States army in 1901 or 1902 Ile 
red out of the Fifteenth Cavalry in 
Any one who can give me news of 
these two relatives will confer a great 
hang Hl H. SMITH, 171 Martin Street, 
e, Wisconsin, 


Cleve- 


OFEHR, LUCY DALTON.—If any one knowing 
the whereabouts, or, if dead, the date and 
Place of death, of the above-named per who 
once lived on Staten Isl: ; 
500 East Eight enth § : 

, and pe ap ter, will 
me, | Shall » greatly 

suit ible rewar fi Di 


com! 


obliged 


vannah, 


_ 
PS 

E 

cine Lake, and 

the war. A friend hi: ‘ 
sage for him, and will b 
who can give his present 
of this magazine. 


COTT, LUC who left Selma, Alabama about 

* thirty | rs ago, is asked to send her ad 
dress te C, GOIN, 139 Washington Street, Selma, 
Alabama, 


Missing Department 


RICHARDS, EUGENE, who was last heard of 

in Camp Eustis, Virgina, and SILAS Fos. 
TER who was last heard of in Cement, Oklahoma, 
Any one knowing the whereabouts of either of 
these men, please write to MILTON Magen, ¢are 
of O. W. Culp, First View, Colorado, 
Me -" Al. BE, JOHN T., of Baltimore, 

hen last seen he was 

for elie ( laryland, on night 
tember Y, at about half-past eight. 
six feet weighs about one hundred 
fifty-five pounds, has dark hair and blue 
and wore a dark suit, black necktie, and ¢ 
collar. Ife can » identified by United s 
army discharge » which he always i 
with him. Any one knowing of his wher¢ ‘abouts 
will do a great favor by sending their infor- 
mation to the missing department, 


TO MY DADDY. 
Dear Daddy, won't you please 
ro Mamma, Sister, and your Boy? 
Then you would see dear Grandma,” too, 
And fill so many hearts with joy, 


come home 


Our Grandpa told me, long ago, 
Th: you would surely return 
I’m sure you would, ! 


could you but know 
Hlow sadly for your love we yearn. 


soon 


won't you come and e us now? 
now we live in Grandpa's home 
me tell you, Daddy, how 
ed your Ip. Why won't you come? 


come to see your Boy, 
and Annista too. 
> a letter, addy, de 

all writ me to } 
, WwW It SLIN, 

“Michigander”’ who secks his father, 
HELEN, who was formerly 
Elizabeth’s Ho pits al, in Was 
Whose home is elie ‘ved 
Wilkes-Bari Pennsylvania "She is asked 
send |} 1ddress to C. P. HAAS, 122 West Airy 
Street, rristown, Pennsylvania. . 


Te ELSON, JENS, a 


R! ™M . N 


I). cl and 


native of Sweden, who 
came to this country in 1866 from Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, and went to Salt Lal Utah, 
Information of him is wanted by an old friend, 
Nicoline Swandsen, who knew him in Denms 
e write to Mrs. N. Tuomson, P. O. Be 
iska City, Nebraska. 


is about 
and had 
eye. He 
wrote to 
hington, in 
1e was in 


and will 
M. 8 


jSUINOSKY, SOVHIIE, who once lived at 

Shady Avenue, Pitisburgh, Pennsylva 
who used t ive at 248 Swope 
) chool with 


old friend 


COWIN. 


t oo 
it ¢ 


TTOMSON, WILL IAM 
- Urs li 


navy aviator, of Oakland, 

was last heard in Los 

year ago, when he wa employed 

Film Corporation in taking alr 

pictures. ’ has valuable information for 

him, grateful to any one who will 

hel in touch with him as soon as 
care of this magazine 














thirty-five years of age, 
weighs about one 
has dark eyes 
is a barber. His 


JACK, 
inch tall, 
hundred and thirty pounds, and 


GREE} NMAN, 
five feet ene 


and hair. By occupation he 





sister Mabel knew of him last in Brea, Cali- 
fernia in 1914, and would be glad to get any 
news of him. Mrs, WILL Sanpers, 245 South 
Flower Street, Los Angeles, California. 
BRISTOL. | STANLEY, formerly of Kearney, 
New Jersey, who moved to Elizabeth Street, 
Waterbury, Connecticut, im August, 1915. Please 
write to your friend, * soda see FLADUNG, 532 





First Street, Carlstadt, New Jersey. 
EDWIN, w. Cc. U.—You will never know our 
grief and sorrow. Your nete was not found 
for twenty-six days after you disappeared, We 
forgive you. Be sure that we will not insist 
upon yeur returning, but mether always awaits 
you when you care to come. Write often. Our 
love and praye will always be for you.— 


FATHER and MOTHER, 
FOWLER, WILLIAM F.—He was a corporal in 
the United ates army, in 6th M. O. R. S., 
and was in France. His home is in New York. 
He is of medium height, broad-shouldered, and 
has light hair. Ilis old scout pal, WILLIRF 
HovcH, would be glad to hear from him. Please 
write care of this magazine. 
CURIS TENSEN, ERIKUS SEDENIUS.—He is 
a Dane and is known as Chris Christensen, 
Tlis last known address was Hudson River, Wis- 
consin, in 1911, when he was engaged in some 
kind of fishing and had a Swede partner. He 
has black ha brown eyes, and is of average 


L 




















height and weight. He is about thirty-one years 
eld. His two sisters, Kirstine and Petrea, came 
to America five ago. Any reader of this 






magazine who ¢i information about him, 
alive, will a great favor by writing 
ter. His d parents in Denmark are 
for news him Mrs. JONUN OPITZ, 





Bex 74, New Castle, Wyoming. 
your 


G: AYNOR, LENA MAE.—Please write to 
i from 


old friend, who would li to hear 
you.. H. F. IL, care of this magazine. 


FLAVIN, 





AGNES, or FLAVAN.—This was my 

mother’s name. W ion I was about feurteen 
months old I was adopted by SAMUEL H AND 
ANNIE LAWLESS CONR oy. of Cambridge 
Street, Boston. I was born M: iy 14, 1891. 
have brown bair and eyes. Will some one who 
knews anythi out me please tell me some- 
thing ef my tives, and especially of my 
mother? I would like to know if she is alive. 
H. G. B., care ef this magazine. 


Gu LZOW, 


work 












Before the war he was 
as a night perter on the ITTAMBURG 
AMERICAN steamship line in New Yerk City, and 
has mot becn beard frem simce 1914. ffis rela- 
tives will be grateful fer any news concerning 


CHARL 






him. Mrs. Harry MILLerR, Box 117, Skiatoek, 
Oklahema 
AGNEW, ROBERT JOHN, who left 

Ireland, about twenty-six years 


landed at Quebee, 
concerning him 
his brother. 


G, A., The 


Any information 
ankfully received by 
S. AGNEW, R. C. 






POTTER, ¢ YRIL Ile w on the ship Quine- 
hauy in 


ary and March, 1919, and is 





now disc rged \ friend would to ive 
sf sa ' * 

his addr ss f he sees this ke is ¢ te writ e 
to BILLin, 269 Ma rket Street, Jehn wn, Penn 


sylvania 


FOSTER, L. ).—He is tall and slim, with dark 


eyes and hair, a great horseman and fancy 
roper. When last heard of he was with the 101 
Ranch Cirens. Any one knowing his wh reabouts 
og address Dy LAss WISE, care of this maga 
A e. 


Missing Department 
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WALTER B.—Please write to your sister, 
LAvuRA B., of Camden, L. B., care of this 
magazine. 


let me 
more 


HARLES.—If you see this, please 
know where you are. The grief is 
than [I can bear. I am with mother.—A, 


[NE “ORMATION WANTED of ROBERT BRAND, 

who was a good friend of mine when I was 
in San Juan, Porto Rico, and whose parents live 
somewhere -in Connecticut; and of HARRY AN- 
DERSON, who lived at 306 West One Hundred 
and Twelth Street, New York City, about fifteen 
years ago. I am anxious to get ia touch with 
these two old friends, and will be grateful for 
any assistance from readers of this magazine. 
C, HW. SuHape, 541 West One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Street, New York City. 


MAMIE.—She left her 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, about four 
years ago, aud has not been heard from since. 
Iler parents have both died, and her sister Dora 
is very ill and alone, with no one to comfort 
her. Everything will be forgiven if she will 
only come back home. She is probably using an 
assumed name. If any one who sees this will 
tell Mamie that her sister is lenging to hear 
from her, or will send me her address if they 
know it, they will do a great kimdness. Mrs. 
DorA GITTELMAN, 3836 North teese Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


SMITH, 


STROFF, home in 


PAUL J.—He left his home in Cleve- 


land, Ohio, on September 5, 1919, and has 
not been heard of. since. He is twenty-seven 
years old, five feet eleven inches tall, and weighs 


about one pounds. He 
has light ha 
He lived for s 
Any one who can give 





1undred and eighty-six 

: l eyes, and fair complexion. 
years in Buffalo, New York. 
information of him will 














do a at favor to his anxious wife and par- 
ents by communicating with Mrs. Pau. J. SMITH, 
New Amst m Hotel, Twenty-second Street 
and Euclid venue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

heard of in Buena 


L ORIMER, C “IL, last 

Park, Los California, early in 1913 
There is m here fer him. He is 
earnestly asked to HlowarpD A, LORIMER 





14 East Fifty fifth Street, Chicago, Iinois, 

a ak RNBULL, MR. and MRS. MYLES, who 
formerly lived in the vicinity of Twenty- 

fourth Street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia. 


their present where- 
preciated by BR. -N. C., 
Pennsylvania. 


Any information concerni 
ubouts will be gratefully : 
iP. O. Box 1235, Philadelphia, 


I ONG, DANIEL Ile is about 
~4 old, five feet four inches tall, 
hair and gray eyes. Ile was last 
Pert Arthur, Texas, in 1918. Any 
will be gladly received by his son, 
anxious te hear from him. CLARENCE 
112% Washingten Street, Elkhart, 








forty-five years 
amd has brown 
heard of in 
news of him 
who is very 
LONG, 
Indiana, 


Infermatien wanted as to 
was last heard of in 

Liis sister would be 
him. SADIE 
Oregon. 


i LIZZARD, BEN. 

his whereabouts. He 
sas City ten years ago. 
vrateful fer any news of 


Box 557, North Bend, 








St IE RS, ROBERT He is a veteran of the 
S panish Americ war and was honorably 
on ac o oa s. He was born 








28, ISTO 8 | is last heard of in 





irough t navy d partment. His young- 
Ott would like very much to hear 
and is anxious to meet him. If any 


he is, and will 
iteful. OvrTo L. 
New York. 


s this knows whe 
I shall be deeply gr 
Brooklyn, 








SA NDBURG, AMANDA.—She married a man 
“ named ‘ampbell, and was last seen in 
Seattle, in November 1916. Her old school 








chum would like to get in teuch with ber again, 
MARION, care of this magazine, 
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ULLIVAN, 
uary 11, 


Sy ge 


1918. The last known ¢ 


that he had taken ‘a Boston train from 


Maine, 
weighed 
He had 


He had brown hair and 
about one hundred 
rather a fat face. 
tooed on his arms, and a 
one arm inscribed “In 
and on one shoulder the 
a rose, ie left a wife 
end any information 
May SuLLiIvAN, Drew, Main¢ 


Coons, ERNEST:—He 
men at Camp Meade, 
that lived on Edison Street, 
\n old friend anxious 
» grateful for any 
of this m 


MRS. 

y in 

find 

here 

ation 

» of 

Wits SON, 

Visconsin. 

Jacl sanyo 

your old pi 
F NDE 

and 


gray 
Some 


memory 
figure of a w 
and one chi 

rding hin 


of 


was with t 
Maryland, 
York, 
to find 
information 

azine 


him 


Ifer 
Louisville, 
his moth 
in Vi 
will | 
this ma 


son was 
Kentucky, 
She was 
worked 
ully 


and 
lus 
in ¢ 
receive 
gvazine. 
Ww. W. 

Ple: 
Tenn 
in Flint 


P 
SSC 


il Michigan. 


RSON, OSCAR ELWOOD, 
lawyer, who i 
at Osceol Indiana. 

ent whe bouts will 
communicating with DWIGHT 
Park Avenue, Alexandria, Vil 


[NFORMATION WANTED in rega 
pape and photog “ee s that w 
the poss ion of a MRS. CARRI 

who used to live in foes and 
Franklyn County, Nebra and late 

Colorado, re ived on a 
iniles cast of that city. out 1882 
a boy while on a trip East, and 
back with her. Among 


possession wi 


confer 


rd 
in 
GA 
to 
ok« 


I 
s 


$s one that } } n 
Saunder written on the back, one w 
j and one Grace. ] 
phot vraphs and 
one who is most 
of them, tl 
writing to 


ENTON, N. L. 

section wants 
and does not 
NDER, 217 East 


1im by 


Your old buddy « 
to get in communic 
know your 


Gr ry 


I 


you, 
GA Street, 
loridi 

CJOLDWIRE, REBECCA, the you 
3 ter f tob and Fannie 
! i anxious 


JESTON 


Moncan. 


tall, 


ana ' 
one hund 
very white, 
in Steubenville, 
l send infor 
Avenue, Ambridge, 


weighs 
has 





who left his home on Jan- 


and seventy 
flags 
chain and cr 
P omy 


Pennsylvania. 


about 


adopted by a 


arrange 


moved, 


bro 


rapohs 


addres 


Missing Department 


of him was 
Danforth, 
eyes, and 
pounds. 
were tat- 
oss around 
parents,” 
oman with 
Id. Pleas 
1 to Mrs 


sixty sixty 
Cemeter 
dat 


put 


or 


niorn 
granddau; 


ation 
rhter, 
drafted 

be fore 


he 


AN 
and N: 


M ‘ Gi es 
has lizht plu e 
good teet 

and ho} 

dress. 


M- “ 


will 
M. 


and 
him. 


fam 
he would 
t heard of 
Jhio. Any 
d, U. S. 


oO. 
ty 


} 
thi 


0 cn) 

h 2 

have 

A frien 

Will appreciate 

is present 
this n 


RRAY 
years oO 
Massachu 
ious to 


this, 


formerly 
bh. 
rto 
ranch 

1e adopted 
ught him 


in h 


ame 


as 


cola, 


Pensé 


ECKER.—Inform 
scendants of 
came to the United States from Germany about 
five years ag 


into 
about 


will 


eyes, 


Ilis 


vould be 


ation w 


anted of t¢t 
KATHERD - 


E HECKER, 


She is burie 
ight. Attee ba 
of the adver. 
cw 1ome. There 
and erhay other , children, 


rei 
ars ago, Any 


appreciated by a 
of this magazine 


fully 
care 
Tle is twenty-one 
. ix inches tall, He 
lark-brow hair, and ve 
has some lette rs for hi 
to him at his home ad. 


pal 
vrite 


ocomotive engineer, 
Iie has y eyes, 
und w iS about 
nds. le was last 
diss ipposed to 
in March, 1919, 
from him, and 
any one know. 

to FRiEenp, 


gd igh 


an 


h 


last 
{lis 
mothe 
hor 


who was 
in 1911. 
and 


of in Co 
has died 
retting old, 
iny reader 
and will be 
will by very 
Box 9 Paw 


eft Dublin 
Brooklyn, 
knows 


ing per 
columns, 
returned 
them to 


t: RLOB 


OME ADAM 











ita eke | 








“$100 a Week, Nell! 


Think What That Means To Us!” 


“They’ve made me Superintendent—and doubled my salary! Now we 
can have the comforts and pleasures we’ve dreamed of—our own home, a 
maid for you, Nell, and no more worrying about the cost of living ! 


: ; . 6 na 

“The president called me in today and told me. He said he picked me for 
promotion three months ago when he learned I was studying at home with 
the International Correspondence Schools. Now my chance has come—and 


thanks to the I.C.S., I’m ready for it!” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of 1 INTERNAT! 


happy, prosperous homes because they let the 
International Correspondence Schools prepare 
them in spare hours for bigger work and better 
pay. 

Why don’t you study some one thing and 
get ready for a real job, at a salary that will 
give your wife and children the things you 
would like them to have? 


You can do it! Pick the position you want 
in the work you like best and the I.C.S. will 
prepare you for it right in your own home, 
in your spare time—you need not lose a day 
or a dollar from your present occupation. 


Yes ,» you can do it! More than two million have 
done it in the last twenty-seven years. More than 
100,000 are doing it right now. Without cost, 
without obligation, find out how you can join 
them. Mark and mail this coupon! 
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ONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX3014.B, SCRANTON, 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qua = “tor the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


Bove ay AL ENGINEFR 
E . ting and Railways 
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Tele Seok En; ineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
loolmaker 

Gas Engine 1 eee 
OLIVIL ENGINEFD 
_jSurveying anu Map in 
MINE FOREMAN On F hy ink ER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship qe an 

ARC ECT 

| Senaneeter and Builder 
) Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
)Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 

) Textile Overseer or Supt. 
1c HFMIST 

(D Mathematics 
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moadians may send thia 
international Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Ca 





_)SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
©) Window Trimmer 
Oshow Card Writer 
()Sign Painter 
_)Railroad Trainman 
LJILLUSTRATING 
Oc artooning 
Ont rho SS MANAGEMENT 
J Private Secretary 
SBOOKKE EPER 
4 Stenographer and Typist 
_) Cert. Public Accountant 


sell “Spey Subjects 
. SERVIC 
tailway Mail Cle 
ae TOMOBILE OPE TATING 
Auto Repairing 

| Navigation ie ) Spanish 
(J Freneh 

) Italian 


> AGRICULTURE 
CO Poattry Raising 
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BYErY other cigarette you’ve ever 
smoked stopped somewhere short of 
giving you what Chesterfields can and do 
give—the greater enjoyment of a cigarette 
that satisfies. 

Chesterfields do more than please your 
taste. They give to your smoking a new § 
zest and interest for they “touch the 77 
—they let you know you’re smoking. ; 
Chesterfield blend of fine Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos really. satisfies. 

And the blend is the manufacturer’s 
private formula. Unlike a patent, it can-7 
not be copied or even closely imitated. 

It’s Chesterfields—and Chesterfields only 
—if you want this new thing in cigarette) 
enjoyment. 


Moisture-proof package 
keeps them firm and 2 
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d the blend can't be copied 





